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POETICAL DECAMERON. 



THE SIXTH CONVERSATION. 

£ouuNE. The last work which occupied us yesterday 
was a tract by Nicholas Breton. The pamphlet i now 
present contains a poem by him not found elsewhere; 
and not noticed by bibliographers. 

EziLiOT. I shall be glad to see it> because I have 
since taken the opportunity of reading some pastoral 
pieces by him in the reprint of " England^s Helicon," 
and they give me a favourable opinion of his poetical 
talents. What title has the work in ifrhich the poem 
you refer to is inserted ? 

BoiTBNE. It is a novel, or rather one of those 
eariy romances which are seldom met with, and are 
never to be purchased but at a very high price : this 
is of peculiar rarity : it is called *' Eltosto Libidinoso: 
Described in two Bookes," &c. '^ Written by lohn 
Hynd. At London, Printed by Valentine Simmes:,** 
&c. 1^6. If I tell you what a copy sold for at the 
Roxbui^h sale, it will give you a notion pf its value. 
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Elliot. Of its price it may/ but not of its value. 

Morton. Your distinctions are very hair-breadth, 
but among the collectors of old books the words are 
synonymous. What did it sell for ? 

Bourne. Only nine guineas^ and if it were put up 
to auction now I dare say it would produce not far 
short of double that amount. I doubt whether the 
poem it contains by Breton will increase your respect 
for his talents. 

Elliot. Then perhaps it would be as well to 
omit it. 

Morton. I beg that we may hear it. Whatever 
you may wish> I would rather (otxA a correct than 
too &vourable an opinion of an author. 

Elliot. But would it enable tis lo foi'm a correct 
opmion ? We mighty perhat)s^ if we tovld see all he 
wrote. 

Bourne. How often have I heard you quote that 
line of Boileau> Notre Steele est fertile en sots ad- 
mirateurs, yet now ]^ou wi3h to enlist yourself in the 
number. 

': Elliot. To reply in another line of the same 
satirist^ I do not wish to be Plus endin du blamer 
que savant ^ Uen faire. At leasts as I have before 
remarked, ^here is no more reason for reviving the 
bad' productions of dead authors than for raking up 
the bad actions of dead men. 

'Morton. Your motto is Se mailus est nequeo 
laudare et poscere ; but if we cannot .arrive 9t a per- 
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fectly just conclusion as to a writer's merits and de- 
fects^ let us do the best we can to form a correct 
notion. .;,'.' i: : • 

Bourne. Mere impartiality requires that we should 
not pass the poem over without notice. This is indeed 
turning the tables upon us. 

Elliot. Well> I am content 3 let us hear it : the 
reading will be the least evil of the two : malum 
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qiLod minimum est, id minimum est malum, A short 
bad poem is better, than a long bad argument. 

Bourne. After all it may not .be the work of 
Breton : Hind introduces it as '' a £ancie which that 
learned author N- B. hath dignified with respect." 
Now in the first place, the initials may be those of 
some other writer than Nicholas Breton^ and in the 
next^ it is not said that he was the author of it^ but 
that he '' dignified it with respect." 

Morton. Bui can the letters N. B. apply to any 
other author than Breton ? 

Bourne. No^ not that I know of 3 but stiU there 
remains the second doubt. 

Elliot. It is not of much consequence whether 
it be or be not Breton's, for the. best poets have 
written badly: indeed it would- be < difficult to find 
any poet^ however good, who has at all times written 
well. 

Bourne. A great deal more has been already said 
about the poem than it is worth, as you will find 
when it is finished. 
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5': Among thq grouea the woodfl & thicks 
The bushes^ brambles^ and the briers^ 
The shrubbes^ the stubbes^ the thomes.& prickes^ 
. The ditchesi plashes lakes and miers : 

Where fish nor fowle, nor bird nor beast 
Nor lining thing may take delight ; 
Nor reasons rage may looke for rest 
Till heart be dead of hateful spight : 

Within the caue of cares vnknowne^ 
Wh^e hope of comfort all decayes^ 
Let me with sorrow sit alone> 
In dolefiill thoughts to end my dayes. 

And lyhen I heare the stormes arise> 
That troubled Ghosts doe leaue the graue. 
With heUish sounds of horrors cries, 
Let me goe looke out of my caue. 

And when I see what paines they bide 
That doe the' greatest torments proue^ 
Then let not me the sorrow hide, 
That I haue sufferd by my loue. 

Where losses^ crosses, care and griefe> 
With ruthfiill, spitefully hatefull hate> 
Without all hope of haps reliefe 
Doe tugge and teare the heart to naught : 

But sigh and say and sing and aweare 

It is too much for one to beare/* 
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And so it ends^.with a' suffident accmnnlatioii of 
words^ and more than a sufficimt paucity of ideas. 

Morton. " It is too much for one to bear/' 
indeed : when you came to the fourth stanza^ be- 
ginning '' And when I hear the storms arise/' I was 
in hopes it was improving. 

Bourne. You cannot expect a despairing but 
doating lady to be much more than passionate in her 
poetry. 

Morton. And her sex may have induced the poet, 
for the sake of consistency of character^ to heap 
together such a mass of reduplicated words without 
much meaning. 

Elliot. I thought your originality would have 
been above such a reduplicated and threadbare ob- 
servation> even putting gallantry out of the ques- 
tion. As to the merits of the poem, I think the in- 
ternal much outweighs the external evidence^ con- 
8isting> as it does^ only of two initial letters : the 
name is as likely to have been Nathan Benjamin, or 
any other N. B. as Nicholas Breton. 

Bourne. I am sure I have no interest in attri- 
buting the trifle to the poet for whom you have 
taken such a strong partiality. 

Elliot. But you ought to have an interest the 
other way> and that is what I fed. I am anxious 
that what is wholly unworthy of him should not 
needlessly be charged against him. 

Bourne. In that view of it the poem from which 
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I wiU now eho^yoa a brief extract wooldbefloryouk 
examinatkm. It was never printed, and is among 
tbe royal MSS. having been dedicated to King 
James : it is rather of a pious and didactic tam> but 
parts of it are eloquent. 

Elliot. If it do the writer credit I shall be happy 
Iq. look .at it : what is it called ? 
. £ouKsr£. It consists of eight parts : it is the praise 
of Virtue, Wisdom, Love, Constancy, Patience, Hu- 
mility and the goodness of God, with a conclusion 
entitled Gloria in exceUis Deo. 
• MoBTON. One part, and one only, is mentioned 
by Bitson: you say you have a specimen of this 
curiosity 5 let us hear it. 

Bourne. A disconnected quotation wiU not give 
you a &ir notion of the whole. In describing Virtue 
he says she is 

'' The soyle wherin all sweetnes ever groweth, 
the Fountaine whence all Wisedome ever springeth, 
the winde that never but all blessing bloweth, 
the Aier that all comfort ever bringeth -, 
the fire that ever life and love inflameth, 
the Figure that all true perfection frameth." 

And *' Vpon the praise of "Wisedome '* he has the 
following stanza: 

*' Shee feeds no fimcy with an idle feshion, 
yitt fashions all things in a comely frame 5 ' • ' 
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i9te^ oerer toiew Repeatance woMl Fasdion^ 
Bor ever fear'd the blot of wicked blame ; 
bM even and kue what ever she intended 
wtought iJl 80 wdl^ that none could be amended.** 

-. Eluot. As you say> two stanzas tan gyre us no ' 
correct idea of a long poem : the vers^ runs very 
smoothly^ with the exception of the line in the first 
quotation^ where you were obliged to read Air as 
two syllables. 

Bourne. That is a trifling defect^ and warranted 
by th^ practice of the time. I' am sorry I made no 
iurther extracts when the MS. poem was before me. 
But leaving Breton now, and his " fancy** in Eliosto 
LibidtnosOf if you take that novel into your hand you 
will find on the next page another poem 5 read that« 
and tell me whom you think that worthy of. 

Elliot. I do not see even initials inserted here> 
so that ihe guess is stDT wider. You mean the 
piece entitled '' Eliostoes Roundelay" 

Bourne. I do> and which, it is stated, is borrowed 
from '' a worthy writer.*' Who was that worthy 

writer? 

^ .1; • ■ ' - • 

Elliot. According to your account nearly all the 
poets of Elizabeth's reign were tvorthy wrUers, so 
that I shall be as wide of the mark as ever. 

Morton. Perhaps there is something said in the 
poem to let us into the secret. 

Bourne. No, but it is by a man of the highest 
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eminence and notoriety of that tiine — n6 less than 
Robert Greene^ of whom we have heard so much^ 
and who was imquestionably a first-rate poet. Head 
the Roundelay^ and I will give you very satisfactory 
proof afterwards why I say it is his. 

Elliot. It is somewhat of the longest^ bnt if it 
indeed be Greene's I dare say I shall not regret it 

*' Eliostoes Roundelay. 

*' Sitting and sighing in my secret muse 3 
As once ApoUo did, surpris'd with Loue« 
Noting the slipperie waies young yeares doe vse. 
What fond affects the prime of yduth doth moue : 
With bitter teares despairing I doe crie^ 
Woe worth the faults and follies of mine eie. 

When wanton age, the blossome of my time^ 
Drew me to gaze vpon the goi^ous sights 
That Beautie pompous in her highest prime 
Presents to tangle men with sweet delight : 
Then with despairing teares my thoughts doe crie. 
Woe worth the faults and follies of mine eie.*' 

This is very different sort of stuff to that which you 
wished to palm just now on Breton : at least, hei^e 
we have beautiful versification. It proceeds, 

'' When I suruaid the riches of her lookes, 
Where-out flew flames of neuer quencht desire. 
Wherein lay baites that Venus snares with hpojkes. 
Or where prowd Cwpid sate, all arm'd with fire ; 
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Then toucht with Loue my inward soule did crie> 
Woe worth the &ults and follies of mine eie. 

The milke-white Gcdaxia of her browe. 
Where Loue doth daunce Lauoltaes of liis skilly 
Like to the Temple where true Louers tow 
To follow what shall please their mistresse will : 
Noting her luorie front, now doe I crie. 
Woe worth the faults and follies of mine eie. 

Her face like siluer Luna in her shine. 

All tainted through with bright vermillian straines, 

Like Lillies dipt in Bacchtis choicest wine> 

Powdred and inter-seam*d with azur*d vaines j 

Delighting in their pride now may I crie. 

Woe worth the faults and follies of mine eie. 
> 
The golden wyers that checker in the day 

Inferiour to the tresses of her haire ) 

Her Amber trammels did my heart dismay^ 

That when I lookt, I durst not ouer-dare : 

Prowd of her pride, now I am forc't to crie. 

Woe worth the faults and follies of mine eie. 

These feding Beauties drew me on to sin 
Natures great riches fram*d my bitter ruth 5 
These were the traps that Lbue did snare me in 3 
Oh these and none but these haue wrackt my youth ! 
Mis-led by them, I may despairing crie. 
Woe worth the £siults and follies of mine eie. 

By those 1 slipt from Vertues holy tracke. 
That leads into the highest chrystali spheare 
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By these I fell to vamtie aad wracke ; 

And as a num forlome with sinne and feare^ 
Despaire and sorrow doth constraine me crie> 
Woe worth the fiiults & follies of mine eie !** 

Morton. Though there is som^ tautology in it> 
the Roundelay is obviously the work of no mean 
hand. 

Elliot. There is a great deal of passion and feel- 
ing in the stanzas, and even the repetitions^ such for 
instance as the last few lineSj are very natural to « 
man under strong excitement, dwelling on what is 
most deeply impressed upon his mind. 

Morton. The recurrence of the same two lines 
at the end. of every stanza is^, I think> too artificial * 
for very strong feeling, and but for this I should 
agree entirely with you. But how does it appear 
that Greene was the author of it ? 

Bourne. Simply by being found in one of his ac- 
knowledged productions, of which there must have 
been several earlier editions^ though that in my hand 
is dated only in 1621. It is called '^ Greene's never 
too late," and elsewhere Greene's Nunquam sera est; 
a pamphlet^ in which, conscience-struck, he laments, 
lUider a feigned name^ ''the faults and follies" of his 
own ungovemed yoiith. 

Morton. Perhaps Hind, the author of Eliosto 
Libidinoso, was a friend of Greene. 

Bourne. Possibly, though there is flo proof of the 
fact : there is proof that he was an admirer and an 
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imitatQr,of*Gr^pe in .this yery p8Jiophlel^.for ithe 
whole is m exaggen^tion of his worst style and most 
obvious faults. Even the titk-page ia an imit&tiaii 
of Greene^ or more properly^ a copy from himn: -The 
fuU title to Greene's '' Carde of Fancie'* ruas thusy 
^< Wherein the follie of those carpet Knights is de- 
ciphered^ which guiding their course by the. com^ 
pass of Cupid> either dash their ship against most 
dangerous Rockes^ or else attaine the haucn- with 
paine and perill.*' Now read Hind*s title. 

Morton. The resemblance is exact : *' Wheifein 
their inmiinent dangers are declared^ who guiding 
the course of their life by the compasse of Affectiony 
either dash their sMp against most dangerous shelues^ 
or else attaine the Hauen with extreme pr^iudice.'" 

Elliot. But I should like a specimen from Hind's 
share of the perfc^rmance ; I do not care much about 
the resemblance of the titles. 

Bourne. I can have no objection^ as we shaU 
have time enough to-day to finish the English sa- 
tirists : you shall hear both Hind's prose and poetry^ 
for he was a versifier also : the prose is introductory 
of what is called *' Dinohin's Sonnet,** which Dinohin 
is, in fiict^ no other than John Hind, the same letters 
being used in both names. 

MoBTON. In the same way as *^ Dolamy's Prim- 
rose" is, in feet, Raynold's Primrose, though the 
writer in the British Bibliographer (I. 153), and Dr. 
Drake, in his *' Shakespeare and his Times/' were 
iimable to '^ unriddle the conceit." 
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Bourne. That conceit being merely the trans- 
position of the letters. Dr. Drake, in the very im- 
perfect and injudicious catalogue he has furnished 
of the poets contemporary with Shakespeare^ has 
ventured to rank Raynold above mediocrity^ and 
George Peele belotu it: yet the fonber was one of 
the most puling writers that ever put pen to paper^ 
and the latter one of the most manly and vigorous. 
Observe too the following plagiarism from Hamlet 
in " Dolamy's Primrose," (1606) : a Hermit is mo- 
ralising upon a skull: 

" Why might not this haue beene some lawiers pate. 
The which sometimes brib*dj brawl'd, and tooke a 

fee. 
And law exacted to the highest rate ? 
Why might not this be such a one as he ? 

Your quirks and quillets now. Sir, where be they ? 

Now he is mute and not a word can say." 

Elliot. The writer had Hamlet in his memory, 
no doubt, and plagiarism is not too hard a word. 

Bourne. I only mentioned it incidentally, because 
it has not been previously noticed. I am sure the 
originality of such a milk-sop poet as Raynolds .is 
not worth vindicating or disputing. Yet in order to 
enable you to decide upon the rank he ought really 
to take, and to ascertain whether there is a pretence 
for placing him before Peele, of whom you already 
know something, I cannot resist availing myself ci 
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this opportanity of quoting two stanzas from '^ Dq« 
laray's Primrose :" he is describing a fair May day. 

^ In garments green the meadowes fiBLyre did ranek it 
The Tallies lowe of garments greene were glad; 
In garments greene the pastures proud did pranck it> 
The daly grounds in garments greene were dad : 
Each hill and dale^ each bush and brier were seene 
Then for to florish in their garments greene. 

" Thus as the medowes^ forests and the fields 
In sumptuous tires had deckt their daynty slades^ 
The.florishing trees wanton pleasure yeelds, 
Keeping the sunne from out their shadie shades : 
On whose greene leaues vpon each calmie day 
The gentle wind with dallying breath did play.** 

Elliot. It is very poor certainly^ but the lines are 
not altogether deficient in harmony. 

Boi7RNB. Perhaps not> with the assistance of '^ gar* 
ments green** five times affectedly repeated^ and such 
combinations as '^ daly grounds/* '* shady shades/* 
and " calmy days/' besides " gr<yoy shades/* no less 
than thrice employed in the course of six stanzas. 

Morton. Let us leave him for Dinohin, alias John^ 
Hind. By the by, Golde, in the *' Fig for Momus'* 
of liodge, in the same way may be meant for the 
author. ^ 

Bourne. No doubt that is the true explanation, 
which never occurred to me before. Dinohin is an 
imqportant personage in the second book of this 

VOL, II. c 
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pamphlet^ and the author^ without doubts meant to 
shadow himself under the name-^this makes it the 
more curious. The extract lam about to read is froia 
p. 77 oiEliosto Libidinoso, 

*' When Titan, hasting to plunge his fierie chariot 
in ThetislsLppe^hsid gladded Oceania withhis retume." 

Elliot. A man who could put together such a 
sentence as that^ could not have an atom of taste> or 
any notion of propriety — *' plun^g his fiery chariot 
in Thetis*s lap," is a most extravagant absurdity. 

Morton. Let us defer our criticisms until the 
end. 

BouBNE. Yet the observation is perfectly well 
founded. *^ ^¥hen Titan hasting to plunge his fierie 
chariot in Thetis lappe^ had gladded Oceanus with 
his retume> the tormented Louer taking a Lute in 
his hand^ went to the place which so late he found> 
and there did in sad melbdie sound foorth his sor- 
rowes. — Gatesinea wondring to heare musicke at 
her windowe looked out and discerned her beloued 
Dinohin, whose affections when shee sawe like her 
owne^ shee was rauished with incredible ioyes, and 
had presently vttered some signe of her content^ had 
not maidenly modestie> and the presence of her nurce 
staid her: who perswaded her> that hauing Dinohin 
at the aduantage> shee should not so easily offer her 
loue> lest hee might little esteeme it^, hauing so 
lightly got it. The perplexed Louer repairing oft to 
his accustomed place with more pleasure to GatC" 
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sinea than content to himselfe^ resblued in thie ende 

« 

to make a full triall of his good or badde fortune^ 
imd no more to vse such dumbe demonstrations. 
Comming therefore late, as he was wont^ to the 
window^ he tarried tiU he perceiued by some signes^ 
that his mistresse was come into her chamber^ ac-* 
companied only with her nurce: then fingring his 
Lute^ and framing his Toice^ he vttered this passionate 
Dittie, making euery rest a deepe-fetched sigh, 

Dinohins Sonnet, 

" I rashly vow'd (fond wretch why did I so ?) 
When I wds free that Loue should not inthraU me: 
' Ah foolish boasts the cause of all my woe, 
And this misfortune that doth now befall me. 
Loues God incens'd did sweare that I should smart> 
That done^ he shot and strooke me to the heart ! 

** Sweet was the wound> but bitter was the paine 5 
"Sweet is the bondage to so faire a creature^ 
If coie thoughts do not Beuties brightnesse staine. 
Nor cmeltie wrong so diuine a feature. 
Loue pittie mee^ and let it quite my cost. 
By Loue to finde whett I by Loue haue lost ! 

" Heau'ns pride. Earths wonder. Natures peerelesse 

choice 
Faire harbour of my soules decaying gladnesse ! 
Yield him s(ftne ease, whose faint and trembling voice 
Doth sue for pittie ouerwhelm'd with sadnesse. 

•c 2 
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In thee it rests, faire Saint, to saue or spill 
His life, whose loue is ledde by Reasons mil!" 

Elliot. There is not much to be said against the 
prose> excepting where the author attempts to set 
out with a flourish about Titan and Thetis. 
: Bourne. And the poetry is so good, that I am not 
at all sure that it is Hind*s own composition : the 
two last lines I cannot help fancying that I have 
read somewhere else. 

Morton. I do not see why you should strip every 
feather from the wings of Hind's Pegasus 5 where 
he has availed himself of the labours of other men, 
he seems to have acknowledged the obligation. 

Bourne. In one respect he was very original^ for 
to use a phrase of Shakespeare's, he was '^ a man of 
fire-new words," though a^eat imitator* of the then 
discredited Eupheuistic style. Having seen all that 
is necessary of his production, I suppose there is no 
objection to our cotnpleting what we left unfinished 
at our last meeting. 

Elliot. I do not imagine that much remains for 
us to' notice in the class of writers who have pro- 
duced satirical poetry. 

Bourne. If I were to go through those who wrote 
after 1600» as minutely as I have done those who 
,wrote before that date, we should not only have a 
long, but a tedious task yet to execute. 
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Morton. We want to be amused and inJTormedj 
not to be wearied and stupefied. 

Bourne. You need be under no alarm 5 I should 
be quite as reluctant to enter upon that task as 
yoiu'self 5 but in quoting a few specimens from two 
very celebt^ted authors, I apprehend we shall be 
rendering our subject sufficiently complete^ be em- 
ploying oir time profi«bly, and obtaining as much 
amusement as the nature of the inquiry will allow. 

Elliot. I leave it to your discretion^ putting in 
my protest by the way against any tiling tedious. 
In this respect you are quite free to be dives tibi, 
pauper amicis: you may keep your knowledge of 
those numerous authors you hint at to yourself: to 
the select few I have no objection. 

Bourne. I have no wish to revive forgotten and 
neglected trash. Specimens from two writers will 
conclude omr inquiry respecting the origin and pro- 
gress of satire in English. 

Elliot. And who is the first author, or rather the 
first satirist, you are about to notice to-day? 
Bourne. George Wither. 

Elliot. A name I have often heard, though I 
have never had an opportunity of seeing more than 
a few extracts firom some of his productions. 

Bourne. The ridicule of Butler, Pope, and Swift, 
has contributed to keep him in the back ground 
longer than many other authors of far less merit : in 
fact he has been improperly and unfairly estimated> 
both by his friends and enemies 3 the latter heaping 
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upoa him undeserved censure^ and Hixe fonner un- 
deserved praise. He was unquestionaldy a very 
eminent and notorious, as well as a very caustic 
satirist. 

Morton. Of course you refer to his '' Abuses 
stript and whipt.** An immense number of pages 
f ';^.''^' 4, ^f ^^ British Bibliographer jHOF-^fific^i/ttte, I forget 
which, are occupied by a list of his productions. 

Bourne. They were excessively numerous; in 
1660, at the end of his Fides Anglicana, a prose 
tract, he himself furnishes a catalogue of no less 
than eighty-two pieces in prose and verse that had 
flowed from his pen 3 the list you speak of &r ex; 
ceeds that number. He states that his catalogue 
is incomplete, as his memory could not retain all 
the titles : besides, he published several other tracts 
after that date, as he continued to scribble on down 
nearly to the day of his death in 1667* According to 
Wood he was then seventy-nine years old, having been 
born in the memorable year of the Spanish Armada. 

Morton. For his satires he was imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea, and afterwards, as is stated, liberated in 
consequence of publishing another satire to the king, 
justifying his first production. 

Bourne. So it is said, but I never coidd learn on 
what authority the assertion rested. I believe it is a 
fact, that the satire to the king was written while be 
was in confinement, and that he was released soon 
afterwards. 
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E;.LiOT. Most likely^ tlien> it depends merely upon 
inference. 

BouBNE. You may judge from the following lines 
in that satire to the king^ that the author was not 
very humble or contrite for his past offences. 

^^ But know I'me he that entred once the list 
Gainst all the world to play the Saiyrist: 
Twas I that made my measures rough and rude^ 
Dance arm'd with whips amidst the multitude. 
And vnappalled with my charmed Scroudes 
Teaz*d angry Monsters in their lurking holes, 
rue plaid with Wasps and Hornets without fearea> 
TiU they grew mad and swarmd about my eares. 
rue done it> and me thinkes tis such braue sport; 
I may be stung, but nere be sorry for't^ 
For all my grief is, that I was so sparing 
And had no more m*t worth tb6 name of daring.** 

Elliot. Those lines are very fesffless and spirited, 
but I do not think King James, notwithstanding Mr. 
D*Israeli*s vindication of him, was quitis the man to 
liberate the poet who justified instead qf apologizing 
for his crime. 

Bourne. Some lines rather of a petitioning cha- 
racter are inserted } but still even there the author 
maintains that he was in th^ right. He says, 

'' But why should I thy ^auour here distrust 

That haue a cause so knovme, and knowne so just? 

Which not alone my inward comfort doubles 

But all suppose me wrong*d that heare my troubles. 
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N ay> though my &ult were Reall, I beldue 
Thou art so Royally that thou wouldst forgiue ; 
For well I know thy sacred Maiesty 
Hath euer been admir'd for Clemcikicie^ 
And at thy gendenesse the world hath wondred^ 
For making sunshine where thou mightst hane 
thundred.** 

MoBTON. That savours a little of flattery^ does h 
not ? 

Bourne.. Were it written hy any man hut Wither, 
I should think so too, perhaps 5 but being from his 
free pen, I take it as a testimony of some value in 
behalf of the cfaardicter of James I. 

Morton. Wither was imprisoned more than once : 
according to the sketch of his life in the British . 
Bibliographer, he was sent to the Tower. 

Bourne. Yes, many years afterwards:, he was 
confined there for three years, and was forbidden 
the use of pen, ink, and paper. Regarding one of 
his political tracts, called '^ the Perpetual Parlia- 
ment," I found the following story in the '' Tales 
and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters,'* 1660, which I have 
not any where seen extracted, and which serves to 
show, among many other testimonies, that poor 
Wither, from his political principles more than from 
any other cause, was not very highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries. 

" How Mr. Peters jeered the Poet Withers. 
** ^George Withm^ hauing wrote a poem in which 
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he predicted the continuance of a free stale^ called it 
the Perpetual Parliament; a little after the Ftolia- 
ment was dissolued, and Mr. Peters meeting the said 
Mr. Withers told him he was a pitifull Prophet and 
a pitifull Poet^ otherwise he had not wrote such pre-, 
dictions for a pitifull Parliament." 

Morton. Which story^'I feel little doubt^ is a 
mere malignant fitbrication^ for Peters would not 
have dared to say^ nor Wither endured to hear what 
is there stated. 

Bourne. I am of your opinion. I forgot to men- 
tion, that among the eighty-two pieces Wither 
enumerates as his in 1660, are many in MS. which 
are stated to have heen lost : one of them must have 
been very curious, ''The pursuit of Happiness, being 
a character of the extravagancy of the Authors Af- 
fections and Passions in his youth." He was a very 
bold man in politics, and did not scruple to put into 
Oliver Cromwell's "bwn hands four addresses or re- 
monstrances on his " duties and fulings.'* 

Morton. His excellence as a poet, and especially 
as a pastoral poet, is now, I believe, admitted. 

Bourne. By all who .know any thing about him 3 
but there is still a great number who, when his name 
is metitioned, cover their ignorance of his merit under 
the cloak with which the authors of Hudibras, the 
Dunciad, and the Battle of the Books, have fur- 
nished th^m. 

Elliot. He seems to be a man about whom^ and 
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whose writings^ a strong and peculiar interest may 
be felt. 

BouBNE. As a poet> using the word in its latitude^ 
he wants fiincy and imaginalion^ though his yersi- 
fication is usually uncommonly easy^ and his thoughts 
just and natural : his chief talent was for satire and 
moral instruction^ and of this you will be able to 
judge by a few short specimens from his " Abuses 
stript and whipt/ the first edition of which> dated in 
1613^ is here. 

Elliot. I hope you do not intend to abridge your 
extracts too much. 

Bourne. You shall regulate their length yourself: 
Tl^ther'a Pastorals^ his '^ Mistress of Fhilarete" and 
many 6ther pieces^ have been often criticised^ but 
the satires before us have been comparatively little 
quoted^ though^ in my opinion^ deserving quite as 
much> if not more> attention. The. first thing to be 
remarked is the curious dedication of the book (per- 
haps in imitation of Marston)^ to himself^ '^ whom 
Qie says) next God, my Prince and Cauntfy I am 
most engaged vnto.*' 

MoBTON. Not being able^ I suppose^ to gain a 
patron for his severity. 

BoutiNE. That is one of the reasons he assigns : 
among some epigrams that precede the satires^ is 
one ** to the Satyromastix^" which shows the fear- 
lessness with which he undertook and completed his 
labours. It contains the following lines: 
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*^ Wbat? 70a woidd fiune haae all the great one9 

fimd? 
They must not for their vices be controld: 
Beware! — ^^that were a saucinesse pdeedj 
But if the great ones to offend be bold 
I see no reason but they should be told«" ^ 

Morton. The Freqchman made an empty boast 
of his courage when he said> 

Je 7ie puis rien nommer si ce rC est pas son nom, 

J*appelle Un chat un chaty et Rolet unjripon, 
but he took special care to name nobody whose 
anger could do him injury in the quarter which he 
most aimed to please. 

Bourne. Wither says elsewhere^ that he only 
names the vices^ not those who flourished in them^ 
and he makes no vain pretensions to individual de- 
signation : yet the result showed the truth of what 
Lod. Barry excellently says in his Ram Alley, in 
Dodsley*s Collection^ 

*' All great mens sins must still be humoured^ 
And poor mens vices largely punished : 
The privilege that great men have in evil 
Is this — ^they go unpunish*d to the DeviL** 

Elliot. Exceedingly well; but I am longing to 
see something more by the satirist in your hand. 

Bourns. The follotnng quotation is from the first 
satire of the first book ** Of the passion of Love.'* 
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'^ Counsels in yaine^ cause when the fit jdoth take 

them 
Reason and vnderstanding doth forsake them 3 
It makes them som-time merry ^ som-time sad, 
VntanCd men mild, and many a mUd man mad.* ^ 
That one to gold compares his Mistris haire 
When tis like^bx^r; and doth thinke shees faire. 
Though she in beauty be not far before 
The Swart West Indian, or the tawny Moore. 
Oh those foire star-like eyes qfthine^ one sayes> 
When to my thinking she hath lookt nine waies : 
And that sweet breath, when I thinke (out vpon't) 
Twould blast a flower if she breathed on*t. * * * 
Then there is one who hauing found a peere. 
In all things worthy to be counted deere. 
Wanting both Art and heart his mind to breake. 
Sets sighing (woe is me) and will not speake 5 
All company he hates is oft alone> 
Growes Melancholy, weepes, respecteth none. 
And in dispaire seekes out a way to dye, 
When he might Hue and find a remedy. — 
But how now ? Wast not you, sales one, that late 
So humbly beg*d a boone Bt beauties gate ? 
Was it not you that to a female Saint 
Indited your Aretoph^s complaint ? ** * 
To him I answere that indeed en*e I 
Was lately subiect to this malady 3 
Like *t what I now dislike, enfploi'd good times 
In the composing of such idle Bimes 
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Aaare obiected: From my heart I sent 
Full many a heauy sigh and oft-times spent 
Vnmanly teares : I haue I must confesse. *** 
In. many a foolish humor I haue beene^ 
As well as others 5 looke^ where I haue seene 
Her (tvhom I loud J to walke^ when she was gone 
Thither I often haue repair*d alone 5 
As if I thought the places did containe 
Something to ease lae foh exceeding vainelj 
Yet what if I haue beene thus idly bent^ 
Shall I be now asham*d for to repent } 
Moreouer^ I was in my child'hood than 
And am scarce yet reputed for a Man; 
And therefore neither cold> nor old, nor dry^ 
Nor cloi*d with any foule desease am I : 
, Tis no such cause that made me change my minde^ 
But my affection that before was blind, 
Rash and ynruly> now begins to find> 
That it hath run a large and fruitlesse race 
And thereupon hath giuen Reason place. * * 
Yet for all this^ looke> where I lou*d of late 
J haue not turned it in a spleene to hate : 
No, for *twas first her Vertue and her Wit, 
Taught me to see how much I wanted it ^ 
Then as for Loue, I doe allow it still 
I neuer did dislik*t> nor neuer will. 
So it be vertiLoiLS, and contein'd within 
The bounds of Reason; but when t*will begin 
To run at randome and her limits breake, 
I must, because I cannot chuse but speake. 
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Elliot. There is not only Uncommon ease in the 
running of the lines^ but frequently great force in 
the yety fiimiliarity of the expression^. We have 
no right to ^mplain that he is not very ori^nal on 
such a thetne. 

Bourne. The number and variety of his vrorks 
prove^ that he must have composed vdth very great 
rapidity. These satires ^ere written in 1611^ vrhen 
the author was only 93 years old^ and for that age 
they show great acuteness and extent of observation. 

Morton. In the beginning of the extract Wither 
seems to allude to some work of his own^ imder the 
tide of '^ Aretophils Complaint." Is that extant ? 

^ Bourne. It is not> though some have confounded 
it with his poem of *' the Mistress of Philarete." — 
^'Aretophils Complaint*' (which he afterwards called 
" PhUaretes Complaint'*) is mentioned by Wither 
as One of his earliest pieces in the catalogue I before 
spoke of^ and he there states that it was lost in 
manuscript. It was most likely addressed to the lady 
he alludes to in what I just read^ and who rejected 
him. We will proceed to the fourth Satire on £nvy> 
whiere the passion is thus happily described : 

*^ But what is this> that men are so inclind 
And subiect to it ? How may't be defin*d ? 
Sure^ if the same be rightly vnderstood^ 
It is a grief e that springs from others good. 
And vexes them if they doe but heare tell 
That other mens endeauors prosper well : 
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It makes them gpene Y/hen any man ie friended^ 
Or in their hearing praised or commended. 
Contrariwise againe> such is their spight> 
In other mens misfortunes they delight ; 
Yea> notwithstanding it be not a whit 
Vnto their profit, nor their benefit. 
Others prosperitie doth make them leane; 
Yea it deuoureth and consumes them cleane : 
But if they see them in much griefe, why that 
Doth onely make them iocund, fiill & fat, 
^ Of Eingdomes niine they best loue to heare 
And tragicaU reports doth onely cheere 
Their hellish thoughts ; and then their bleared eies 
Can looke on nothing but blacke infamies^ 
Reprochfull actions^ and the fowlest deeds 
Of shame that mans corrupted nature breeds : • 
I^or they must wink when Vertue shineth bright 
For feare her lustre mar their weakned sight." 

In the last line her is misprinted their: it is an 
obvious error, which I corrected. 

MoBTON. And makes nonsense of the conclusion 
of a fine passage. 

£lliot. It is a fine passage upon the whole, 
though there are weak lines in it. The qualities of 
Envy have seldom been better described by any of 
the thousand writers that have touched it. The 
finest character that Churchill ever wrote, I mean 
that in the beginning of his Rosciad, is not much 
better than part of what you have just read. 
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MoBTON. I remember reading in old Gower*s 
Confessio Amantis, where he introduces the well 
known fable of ^sop, the following lines regarding 
£nvy^ which remind one of Wither* 

'* Where I my selfe may not auaile 
To sene another mans trauaHe^ 
I am right glad if he be lette> 
And though I fare not the bet> 
His sorrow is to myn herte a gaine.*' 

Bourne. And in another place he describes .the 
envious as '^ sicke of another mans hele/* which is 
just the same as Wither*s line '' It is a grief that 
springs from other's good." 

Elliot. That of course has been its chief cha- 
racteristic from the earliest times« without it it is not 
Envy \ tristUia de bonis alienis, Churchill^ whom I 
before mentioned^ carries it one degree further ; 

" With that malignant envy whicli tiuus pale 

And sickens even ifajriend prevail j" 
which is a fine addition, and constitutes his su- 
periority. 

Bourne. Whetstone^ who is not generally a fa- 
vourite with me> in his '^ English Myrror/' 1586, has 
rather a good saying on the subject of Envy: if a 
man ^^ be enuious> (says, he) he dare not recyte so 
much as the name of enuiej the reason is, this pas- 
sion is so fowle and infemous, as it stinketh in the 
opinion of him that is infected therewith." 
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MoBTON. Is not that ** English Myrror*' one of 
the books you promised to show us, but have not 
jet perfoimed your jvomise ? 

BouBNE. Not that I remember, but here it is if 
you wish to see it. 

Elliot. Does it contain any thing worth seeing? 

BouBNE. Many things, but principally in a histo- 
rical point of view, as it refers to yarious events in 
the reign of Elizabeth previous to its date (1586), 
and more especially to the conspiracies against the 
Queen. It is called, '' The English Myrror. A Re- 
gard, wherein all estates may behold the Conquests 
of Enuy." This b the subject of the first book ^ the 
second is called *'Enuy conquered by Vertue,** mean- 
ing the virtue of the Queen, and the third, '* A for- 
tresse against Enuy." 

MoBTON. Is any poetry interspersed in the vo- 
lume? 

BouBNE. Yes; but not much, and that bad, a& 
you can judge from the subsequent specimen, which 
you may take my word for it is the best :# he has 
been referring to Dionysius and Damocles in Book Ilr 

*' There is no fort that seemeth safe or strong. 
There is no Ibode, that yeeldes a sauery tast $ 
The sweetest Lute and best composed song. 
The chirping byrds that in the woods are pkst 
Sound no delight, but as a man forlome. 
The silent night doth seeme an v^y heQ, 

VOL. II. 1* 
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The softest bedde a thycket Ml of thome, 
Vnto the heart where tyranny doth dwell : 
Whose mind presents^ through horror and through 

dreads 
A naked sword still falling on his head." 

Elliot. Those lines certainly justify the opinion 
you haye given. 

BouBNE. He was but an indifferent poet, though 
he wrote much^ and particularly elegiac or fimeral 
poemSy one of which^ on Sir F. Sidney^ I formerly 
noticed ; he refers to some of these in the dedication 
to the third book of his English Myrror> where he 
says that several " worthy personages^ which in my 
time are deceased^ haue had the second life of their 
vertues bruted by my Muse.*' - 

MoBTON. Can you refer us to any particular part 
worth reading ? 

BouBNE. The whole is well worth reading as a 
work of much study and learnings now and then 
diversified with a humorous tale or anecdote 5 as 
the following of a Vicar of Croydon before the re- 
formation^ who kept a " daughter of the game** in his 
vicarage, being of course forbidden to marry. ** As 
(says Whetstone) hee thought to take away all suspi- 
tion of his misbehauiour^ made a vehement Sermon 
against Lecherie^ and agravated the vengeaunces 
of that sinne> with all the authorities which he 
could recite in the Scripture 5 earnestUe esEhorting 
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his Parishioners^ to cleanse tbe towne of tliat damiia^ 
ble & filthie iniquitie : wherenppon one of the 
Charch- wardens (that knew the Viccar had violated 
his vowe) cryed out. Master Viccar if you will giue 
▼s example, by purging the Church-yarde, wee will 
bee careful to cleanse the rest of the Parish. The 
Viccar smdling the meaning of the Church- warden; 
pleasantlie to huddle yp the matter, replied that the* 
Church^warden spake without reason 5 for, quoth 
he, the Church-yarde is the appointed place to re-^ 
ceiue the most filthie Carrion of the worlde; and 
withall wished the people not to mistake him, for he 
onely spake of the sinne^ but meddled not with the 
sinner/' > 

Elliot. That is fair enough. 

Bourne. And the author*s application of the jest is 
better : I could point out other amusing extracts, but, 

« 

it is scarcely worth while now to go out of our way 
for them. Speaking of Physicians in the first book 
he states that *' a gentleman of Vennis,'* (for Whet-, 
stone had travelled in Italy, as he mentions else- 
where) ^'one a time supping with a Phisition in 
Padua, marueiled that the Phisitions, who in shorte 
space finde a. remedie for the most violent new6 
disease that raigneth, can not cure as well as giue^ 
ease to the Growt, an aimcient maladie. Which 
doubt, the Poctor thus pleasauntly resolued. O Sir,- 
Cquoth hee) the Gowte is the proper disease of the 
riche, and wee line not by the poore -, it may suf&ce 

D ^ 
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that they finde ease; bat to prescribe a cure, to 
beggar our hcvltye, were a great foUye.*' 

Morton. And to the present day they have kept 
up the artifice ', only with this difference^ that now 
they seem to find it their interest not even to 
give the sufferer any ease under his torments fi*om 
" arthritic tyranny/* as Dr. Johnson calls it in one 
of his minor poems. 

Elliot. Massinger, in his " Emperor of the East/* 
has a passage somewhat similar^ where Paolinus is 
discovered with the gout^ attended by a surgeon^- 
who for a time has lessened the actiteness of his 
pain } Paulinas says that he would give the moiety, 
of his fortune to ensure a continuance of his respite, 
and the surgeon answers. 



" If I could cure 



The gout, my Lord, without the Philosopher*s stone 
I should soon purchase ; it being a disease 
In poor men very rare, and in the rich 
The cure impossible.** 

. Bourne. He means impossible from the habitual 
luxuriousness of their habits : Whetstone's Physician 
said a cure was impossible from a very different and. 
politic cause. 

Morton. It would not have done for the surgeon 
to have actually told Paulinus, suffering under the 
disease, that it was against the interest of the &culty 
to discover and introduce a cure. 
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BouBNE* We -will now dose Whetstone^s ''English 
Myrror/' and before we leave him just look at his 
" Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties/* 1584, which is 
a rarer work, and is directed against the practices at 
Dicing Houses, Taverns, Ordinaries, Stews, &c. in 
the city. The latter part of this pamphlet, called 
** An Addition : or Touchstone for the Time,'* is the 
most curious, though perhaps not so much so, as 
the title would lead one to expect. He inveighs 
with great zeal against the corruptions of his day, 
hut in terms rather too general, and he had reason 
to abuse them, for at the end he states that he had 
been a great sufferer. " No man (he observes) was 
euer assaulted with a more daungerous strategeme 
of cosonage than my selfe with which my life and 
lining was hardly beset. No man hath more cause 
to thanke God for a free deliuery than my selfe, nor 
anie man euer sawe more suddaine vengeance in* 
flicted vpon his aduersaries^ than I my selfe of mine.** 

Morton. He gives no particulars, does he, of his 
narrow escape and signal revenge ? 

BouBNE. None, but he refers to his *' Rocke 
of Regarded* I will not go through his violent 
abuse of gaming houses, ordinaries, &c. but merely 
{as we shall have occasion to look at the tract again) 
read the following singular anecdote, told of one of 
the judges of his time. " Olde Judge Ckomley 
euermore eunswered naughtie liuers that sued for 
jnerde desiring him to regard the frailtie of young 
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men by the bolde and unlawful aclioiifl of his owne 
yoUth^ and by the testimonie of his grace^ good forr 
tune, and present authorities to conceiue hope of 
their amendment : O my friendes, quoth the Judge^ 
I tel you plainly that of twentie that in those dayes 
were my companions^ I onely escaped hanging 5 and 
it is very like that some one of your feUowship is by 
Gods goodnesse reserued to be an honest man ; but 
you are found offenders by the Lawe, and truely ius* 
tice (whose sentence I am swome to pronounce) com* 
maundeth me to commend your souks to Almightie 
Godi and your bodies to the Gallowse.** 

Elliot. He was determined^ at all events^.that 
noi^e of those before him should have a chance of 
reforming, and becoming an honest man. 
■ Bourne. Although Whetstone was rather a to* 
luminous author, there are circumstances to show 
tb$t he was not popular, and among them the &ct 
that as his printer, Richard Jones, could not sell his 
f. Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties" under that title 
(though sufficiently taking one would have imagined, 
recollecting the great popularity of a work well 
known, and with nearly a similar name) he re-* 
published it in 1586 under the new title of '^ The 
Enemie of Vnthryftinesse, &c. discouering the vn* 
fiufferable Abuses raigning in our happie English 
comon wealth:" the title-page is the only dif^ 
ference, as all the body of the work is the identisal 
impr^sision of 1584, a number of cojpies remaimi^ 
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on hfiad, notwithstanding a sort of advertisement by 
the author at the end of his '' Englfsh Mynor/' 

Morton. Then it contains no alterations or ad-'* 
ditions of any kind* 

' BovBNB. I was in error when I said that the title 
only was new^ because at the back of it there is 
another novelty of some interest — ^I mean a U^ of 
the works which Whetstone had published xxp to 
1586: they are arranged as follows^ but not chrono- 
kgically^ as you will see in a moment. 

" 1 The Enemie of Vnthryftinesse 

2 The Rdcke of Regarde 

3 The hdnourable Reputation and Morall Ver- 

tues of a Souldier 

4 The Heptameron of Cyuill Discourses 

5 The TragicaUComedie of Promos & Cassandra 

6 The lyfe and death of M. G. Gascoyne 

7 The lyfe and death of the graue & honorable 

Maiestrat Sir Nicholas Bacon> late L. keeper 

8 The lyfe and death of the good L. Dyer 

9 The lyfe and death of the noble Earle of Sussex 
10 A Mirrour of true Honor shewinge the lyfe, 

death and Vertues of Fraunds Earle of Bed* 
forde." 

To these are added, " Bookes ready to he printed.** 

'' 11 A Panoplie of deuises 
18 The English Mirour 
13 The Image of Christian lustice.* 
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XhiB liBt, not hitlierto mentioiied^ I apprehend will' 
settle some doubtful points> as to the works d 
AVhetstone. 

Elliot. But are they worth settling ? 
' BotTRNE. Perhaps not| or not worth much labour 
in settling. In the last page but one of his ** Touch* 
stone for the Time'* the author speaks of a forth- 
coming work called *' The Blessings of Peace," but 
I fancy that this was included in the " English 
Myrror/' as much of the third book is devoted, to 
that subject. 

Elliot. I think you have now had scope enough 
for your antiquarian mania, which has been attended, 
that I can perceive^ with no material advantage, 
unless it be one to divert us from the course we 
were pursuing. How we travelled backwards from 
Wither to Whetstone I know not. 
. Morton. And I very little care, as long as we 
gain the object we have in view. 

Bourne. Well, I have done. We will now return 
to Wither's " Abuses stript & whipt.*' I must say, 
however, that you have had your share of entertain- 
ment out of the jokes I read, both of the Vicar of 
Croydon, and of the Physician and the Gout* 

Morton. He is only in the ordinary case ; affect- 
ing a little to despise what he does not understand. 
But let us go on with Wither. 

Bourne. What I am now going to read is in the 
same satire as our last extract : he is touching upon 
ijie manner in which envy affected even him : 
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—*——•'* So I haue found 



The blast of en«y flies as low*s the ground^ 
And though it hath already brought a man 
£uen vnto the meanest state it can 
Yet tis not satisfi'd, but still diuising 
Which way it also may disturbe his rising : 
This I know true^ or else it could not be 
That any man should hate or enuy me. 
Being a creature (one would thinke) that's plast 
Too low for to be toucht with enuies blast : 
And yet 1 am 3 I see men haue espi*d 
Some-thing in me too that may be enui*d ; 

-, But I haue found it now» and know the nuitter; 

. Bi/ reason they are richp and lie not flatters 
Yes 5 and because they see that I doe scorne 
To be their slaue whose equall I am borne." 

Elliot. That is closed in a tearless spirit of in- 
dependence : the whole extract is eloquent. 

MoRTOK* It is a touch of the levelling republican 
which Wither afterwards turned out to be. 

Bourne. I think you mistake ; he is there speak- 
ing only of his equality with the rich in being the 
work of God, with the same faculties and under- 
standing. There is no more republicanism there 
than some of the most loyal> not to say the most 
flattering^ poets have at times expressed. Skelton;, 
who cannot be charged with too much independence 
of mind, even in the reign of Henry VIII.^ speaks 
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» 

quite as freely in his interlude of '^ Magnificence," 

printed by RastelL 

*' Or how can you proue that there is felycyte 
And you haue not your owne fre lyberte} 
To sporte at your pleasure to ryn and to ryde ? 
Where lyberte is absent set welthe aside." 

MoBTON. He is alluding^ I fancy^ to mere personal 
freedom from restraint^ which is quite a different 
thing. He might state that without any chance of 
giving offence. 

Bourne. What you say is true : I allow too, that 
throughout Wither speaks with the utmost plain- 
ness, and gives more than glimpses of the part he 
was afterwards to take as a supporter of a republican 
govermnent : for instance, the following lines upon 
the follies and vices of Kings are very strikingly in 
point, and rendered more emphatic by Italics. 

'f Princes haue these — they uery basely can 

Suffer themselues that haue the rule of man. 

To be orebome by Villaines ; so in steed 

Of kings they stand, when they are slaues indeed. 

By bloud & wrong a heauenly Crowne thei'l danger, 

Tassure their state heere (Often to a stranger.) 

They quickly yedd vnto the Batteries 

Of sly insinuating flatteries : 

Most bountifiill to fooles — ^to full of feare. 

And tax to credulous of that they hearer ' . . 
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So gniea tio pleA8ure> as if in that thing 
Consisted all the Office of a King !" 

(Book II. Sat. I.) 

Morton. Yet we have .seen that he thought well 
of King James. 

Bourne. And spoke well of him too> as he does 
only a few lines afterwards : he says that he cannot 
" but speak well" of him, and that no sovereign had 
ever less vanity — about the last weakness^ in our 
sense of the word, from which we should have been 
inclined to exempt <him : however, the poet applies it 
in a much more extended way. 

Elliot. As empty ostentation, vanity, or pride in 
equipages, apparel, and so on. 

Bourne. Exactly. As we have seen how he treats 
Princes, we will now read a very spirited passage 
about nobles, from the second satire of the second 
book, entitled Inconstancy, 



u 



Nobility 



That comes by birth hath most antiqidty. 

Some thinke 3 and tother (if at aU 

They yedd as noble) they an vpstart call : 

But I say rather no— his Noblenesse 

Thats rais'd by Vertue hath most toorthinesse,- 

And is most ancient, for it is the same 

By which all Great men first obtaind their Fame. 

So then I hope 'twiU not offend the Court, 

That t coimt some there with the Vulgar sort. 
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And outset others : yet some thinke me bold. 
Because there's few that these opinions hold 5 
But shall I care what others thinke or say? 
There is a path besides the beaten way !** 

Elliot. Admirable ! I know of nothing finer in 
its way^ either ancient or modem. 

Morton. I was afraid when we came to the 
lines — 

'< But I say rather no— his nobleness 

That's rais'd by virtue hath most worthiness/' 

that he was going to end the sentence as he had 
begun it 3 but what a striking and noble dose is 
formed by the couplet— 

*^ And is most ancient^for it is the same 

By which all great men first obtained their fame.** 

Elliot. It goes for beyond the common-place of 
antiquity — Animtis Jacit nobUem, cui ex quacunque 
conditione, &c. 

Bourne. It is a very noble thought^ and produces 
the better efifect from its being> as they say> prater 
expectaium. The last two lines of the quotation do 
not fall ^ort of the rest. 

Elliot. In Ascham*s " Schoolmaster" I remember 
a very eloquent censure of mere nobility transmitted 
with the bloody ending with these words> " Nobility 
without virtue and wisdom is blood indeedi but blood 
truly without bones & sinews.** 
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Bourne. Anthony Stafford^ a writer I have often 
quoted^ is not behindhand when he says, in his Niohe 
dessMd into a Nilus (1611)^ *' I can brobke better 
a fellow that hath bought his new-fonnd nobility 
"^ith nobles^ than another of an high birth and of a 
low stooping spirit^ who can iustly brag of nothing of 
his owne^ but liues upon the supererrogative deeds of 
his ancestors.*' 

Morton. I dare say one might collect as many 
excellent sayings upon this stale theme^ as upon any 
that has been dwelt upon either in the old time or in 
the new* 

Elliot. That Stafford seems to have been an 
eloquent fellow : I should like to be better acquainted 
with him. I remember youj in a manner^ proved that 
Milton was well acquainted with his writings* 

Bourne. He seems to have been a strange wild 
enthusiast^ upon religious topics especially: as a 
puritan he was very much like what Robert Southwell 
was as a Jesuit. 

Elliot. What is the object of his book ? 

Bourne. It is in two divisions^ one called '^Niobe" 
and the other " Niobe dissolu'd into a NUus;*' and it 
is a general but vigorous declamation against the 
vices and profaneness of the age.— In his " Niobe"- 
(p. 1 12) J he has the subsequent passage on the subject 
to which we have been referring^ which will give you^ 
some notion of his style. <^ O! but Gentry npw, 
degenerates ! NobiHtie is now come to be nuda re^, 
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latio, a meere bare relataon and nothing else. How 
manie Flayers haue I seene vpon a stage, fit indeed^ 
to be Noblemen ! how many that be Noblemen, fit 
onely to represent them. — Why, this can Fortune 
do, who makes some companions of her Chariot; 
who for desert should be lackies to her Ladiship. 
Let me want pittle if I dissolue not into pittte when 
I see such poore stuffe vnder rich stuffe 3 that is a 
bodie richlie clad, whose mind is capable of nothing 
but a hunting match, a racket^^ourt, or a cock-pit, 
or at most the story of Susanna in an ale-house. 
Rise, Sidney, rise ! thou Englands etemall honour ! 
Reuiue and lead the reuolting spirits of thy countrey- 
men, against the basest foe. Ignorance. But what 
talke I of thee? Heauen hath not left earth thy 
equall: neither do I thinke that ab orbe condito, 
since Nature first was, any man hath beene in whom 
Genus and Genius met so right. Thou Atlas to all 
yertues ! Thou Hercules to the Muses ! Thou patron 
to the poor! Thou deservst a Quire of ancient Bardi 
to sing thy praises, who with their musickes melody 
might expresse thy soules harmonic. -Were the 
transmigration of soules certaine — ^I would thy soule 
had flitted into my bodie or wold thou wert aliue 
again, that we might lead an indiuiduall life together \ 
Thou wast not more admired at home then famonel 
abroad -, thy penne and thy sword being the Heraldes 
of thy Heroicke deedes.*' And in this strain he pro- 
ceeds lor several pages more. 
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Mort6n. The style is very peculiar^ aad though 
pedantic and affected^ there is much force about it. 

Bourne. He is full of rliapsodies, but they are 
eloquent ; and he was evidently both a very pious 
and a very learned maA. There were two editions 
of his work, which is now rarely to be met with 3 and: 
it seems that after the first was published (to which 
the '* Niobe Dissolu'd into a Nihis" was not added) > 
he was not a little ridiculed for the passage I have 
just read, where he appears to put himself in com- 
parison with Sir Philip Sidney. This angered him 
not a little, and accordingly to the second edition he 
prefixed an address " to the long-ear*d Reader/' in 
which he repels the charge, maintaining, at the same 
time, that Sir P. Sidney had actually shown hiu^self 
to him in a vision. 

Elliot. This was only rendering it still more 
laughable. 

Bourne. Certainly, but he relates it with the most 
simple seriousness, and adds, that the *' miracle of 
nature'* addressed him in these terms : *' Generous 
Gentleman, whose neuer-glozing spirit this fawning 
age will neuer reward, my soule bowes herselfe to 
thee^ and breathes her loue vpon thee, for maJdng 
her immortall to all mortalitie: a benefit for the 
which Ingratitude herselfe wouU yeeld thanks." 

Elliot. He was very likely a man of strong feel- 
ings, but he ■ must have had a weak judgment to 
suppose that he would be believed in this strange 
story, even at that credulous day. , ^ 
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BouKNB. He expressly says that it wQl be attri- 
buted to his wild and fervid imagination, but he 
nevertheless insists upon the perfect tmth of what 
he relates. 

MoBTON. In turning over Wither^ I have stumbled 
upon a passage that refers to Sir FhiLip Sidney. 

Bourne. It is one which I had intended to show 
you, as it mentions not only Sidney but Drayton, 
Ben Jonson, and several other poets. Read it. 
. Morton. It is in the third satire of the second 
book. He has been speaking of King James's works, 
and of the general value of poetry 3 that though the 
inspiration is only partially given to some few in 
this Ufe, '' All shall have*t perfect in the World to 
come,** and then he proceeds* 

^' This in defence of Poem to say 

I am compelM, because that at this day 

PFisakenesse and Ignorance hath vnrong*d it sore : 

But what neede any man therein speake more 

Then Diuine Sidney hath already done ? 

From whom (though he deceased e*re I bq^n) 

I haue oft sighed, and bewail'd my Fate 

That brought me foorth so many yeeres too late 

To view that laorthy: And now, thinke not you. 

Oh Daniel, Draiton, lonson, Chapman, how 

I long to see you with your fellow Peeres; 

Diuine SUuester^ glory of these yeeres ! 

I hitherto haue onely heard your &mes 

And know you yet but by your workes and names. 
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The fitde time I on the earth haue spent. 

Would not allow me any more content : 

I long to know you better that's the truth 3 

I am in hope you'l not disdaine my Youih*^ 

♦ 
Elliot* A very amiable, diffident young man, and 

a very laudable wish. 

BouBNE. I do not think that in any thing I have 
read by Wither^ he can beTairly accused of arrogance, 
though he takes upon himself to lash the vices of 
his age: he knew that he loved honesty and in- 
genuousness, and hated fraud and artifice, and as 
he could not be mistaken in them, he speaks plainly 
and fearlessly. EKs political tracts, in which he at- 
tempts to produce certain changes and reforms in the 
state, were written at a much more advanced period 
of his life. But we have now seen as much of his 
satires as perhaps is necessary : before, however, we 
leave Sir P. Sidney, introduced by Wither, let me 
show you a very great literary curiosity. 

Morton. By all means : what is it ? 

Bourne. I wish it were a work of more intrinsic 
merit} but, I assure you, it is of the rarest occur- 
rence. 

Elliot. It generally happens that the greatest 
rarities are of least actual value, or why, as a living 
critic has asked, have they become such rarities? 

Bourne. That rule will by no means apply in all 
cases. 

VOL. II. K 
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Morton. Do not argue the point, but produce 
the book : my curioaity of one kind is as great as 
the book's of another. 

Bourne. You remember the funeral poem I brouglrt 
before you by Whetstone on the death of Sir P. 
Sidney; this, in my hand, is a production of the 
same kind on the same subject. 

Morton. By whom? 

Bourne. John Phillip or Phillips. Ritson intro- 
duces him into his catalogue as the author of Cleo- 
menes and Sophonisba, 1577 i but the bibliographer 
had never seen nor heard of this tract, nor of another 
on the death of the Countess of Lenox, which is 
almost of equal rarity. 

Morton. Read the title, if you please. 

Bourne. I will, at length, for you may never hear 
it again. It is this : " The Life and Death of Sir 
Phillip Sidney, late Lord Gouemour of Flushing: 
His funerals Solemnized in Paules Churche where he 
lyeth interred i with the whole order of the mourn- 
full shewe as they marched thorowe the citie of 
London on Thursday the 16 of February, 1587- At 
London. Printed by Robert Waldegraue," &c. 1587. 

Morton. And now allow me to take your relic 
into my own hands. 

Bourne. The dedication, you wiU see, is to the 
£arl of Essex, and signed by the author, but it is 
not worth reading. 
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ELLroT. Tell ns what part of it is worth readings 
if you please, and if you can. 

Bourne. The poem is in the fashionable style of 
the Mirror for Magistrates, Sir P. Sidney's ghost 
very awkwardly relating his own story. I say 
awkwardly^ because he is made, not like the ghosts 
in the Mirror for Magistrates, to warn their hearers 
by the story of their fiedlings, vices, and consequent 
misfortimesy but to recount his own deeds, and to 
belaud his own virtues most liberally. 

Morton. That is very absurd and injudicious. It 
opens, I observe, rather singularly j 

*' You noble Brutes bedeckt with rich renowne." 

Elliot. Upon my word, Phillips did not care 
much to conciliate his hearers, when he calls them 
brutes ! however they are " noble brutes/' and *' be- 
deck*d with rich renown." 

Morton. That makes some amends. Phillips 
ought to have been the author of the tract you 
showed us on '^ the Nobleness of the Ass." 

Bourne. Of course he means by Brutes Britons^ 
the descendants of Brute, only two syllables did not 
suit his line. 

Morton. I perceive that we shall stop, or be 
stopped, very soon in our reading of this production. 

" You noble Brutes bedeckt with rich renowne. 

That in this world haue worldly wealth at wiU^ 
Muse not at me, though death haue cut me dbwne^ 

e2 
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For from my graue I speake vnto you still. . 
Whilst life I had I nemer meant you ill} 
Then thinke on me that dose am coucht in clay 
And know I liue though death wrought my decay* 

'' I neede not I record my bloud ne birth> 
For why? to you my parentage is knowne^ 

My mould was day» my substance was but earth 
And now the earth enioyes againe her owne : 

My race is runne/my dales are ouerQurowne. 
Yet Lordings list^ your patience here I craue, 
Heare Sidneis plea discussed from the graue." 

Elliot. So that the " noble brutes,** after all, are 
Lordings* Upon my word it is wretched stuff. 

Bourne. " Quanta to posso dar tutto vi dano" I 
suppose he could write nothing better. 

Elliot. Then firsts why write at all -, and secondly, 
if he wrote> why should we read? 

Morton. It was worth thus much time^ if only 
for the amusement Mr. John Phillips has afforded us. 

Bourne. You must hear two more stanzas> and 
I have done: it is from one of the most ridiculous 
parts of the piece, where Sidney ''rmgs out a pane- 
gyric on bimsdf/* after applauding Queen Elizabeth 
to the seventh heavens. 

'^ In martiall feates I settled my delight 3 
The statdy steede I did bestride with ioy : 

At tilt and tumey oft I.tride my mighty 
In these exployts I neuer felt annoy. 

My worthie friends in armes did oft imploy 
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' Themselues with me to breake the shiuring speare; 
But now my want they wail with many a teare. 

'' My spoused wife^ my Lady and my loue 
whilst life I had did know my tender hart> 

But God that rules the rowling skies aboue 
Did thincke it meete we should againe depart. 

His will is done^ death is my dew desart ! 
She wants her make> I fro my deare am gon^ 
She lines behind her louer true to mome.'* 

Morton. That is not quite such extravagant 
eulogy as I expected. 

' Bourne. It is only the £eig-end of it> if I may so 
say : Sidney is very warm in his admiration of him- 
self in some places. . . 

Elliot. Or rather his spirit is very warm in its 
admiration of his body : recoUect they are now di- 
stinct and separate, and one may praise the other 
without any charge of egotism. 

Bourne. But perhaps the greatest absurdity of 
all is the minute detail the spirit gives of the whole 
solemnity and procession at the funeral of the body. 
At length the line> '^ Thus from my grave I bid you 
all adieu/' winds up the poem. 

Elliot. Was it worth while to interrupt our course 
through the satirists for such a production? 

Bourne. '' Since it is past^ all argument is vain.'** 
Now then for Richard Brathwayte, a name with 
which you are not unacquainted, but whose volume 
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of satires and other poems, I fancy, you hare nerer 
seen> for they are much more scarce than any of his 
prose pieces. It will not be necessary, however, to 
read more than one or two extracts, as he was an 
imitator of George Wither, and by no means equal 
to his prototype. His title is this : '^ Tunes Cur- 
taine drawne or the Anatomic of Vanitie with other 
choice Poems, entituled Health from Helicon 5 by 
Richard Brathwayte Oxonian/* 1621. 

Morton. I have seen the title before, but in what 
way do you trace the imitation of Wither? 

Bourne. In the general style of the satires, and in 
the manner in which the work is disposed. Wither's 
" Abuses stript and whipt/' had attracted much 
notice, and Brathwayte, early in his production, pro- 
fesses great admiration for him. In one place he says, 
in allusion to the punishment Wither had met with, 

" Tutch not Abuses but with modest lipp 

For some I know were whipt that thought to whip," 

adding in the margin this note, '^ One whom I ad- 
mire, being no lesse h&ppie for his natiue inuention 
than excellent for his proper and elegant dimension." 
The latter part of the compliment refers to Wither's 
finely proportioned figure. 

Elliot. Does Brathwayte take warning by the 
sufferings of Wither, and " touch abuses but with 
modest lip r 

Bourne. I think not ; but Wither had been libe-* 
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rated> as some suppose^ almost on a repetition of his 
offence— 'his satire to the king; and this> if true> 
perhaps made his follower more bold: he is even 
coarser than Wither in some places. In his first 
satire on Biehes^ he says of the wealthy^ for instance^ 

'* For who are wise but Rich-men> or who can 
Find the golden meane but the golden man ? . 
He is Earth's darling;, and in time will be 
Heirs darling too 5 for who's so fit as he?" 

Morton. He takes care^ I dare s&y, to make his 
satire general? 
Elliot. Yet Pope observes^ 

" The fewer still you name, you wound the more j 
Bond is but one, while Harpax is a score.^' 

Bourne. Or in the words of that satirical song in 
" the Beggar's Opera/* 

" Each criesjt that was levell'd at me." 

The subsequent extract on the subject of dress^will 
show that Brathwayte was a writer of some power. 

" For who (remebring the cause why cloths were 

made) 
Even then when Adam fled vnto the shade 
For couert of his Nakednesse, will hot blatoe 
Himself to glorie in his Parents shamed 
Weepe, weepe, ( Phantasticke Minion) for to thee 
My grieued passion tumes : O may I be 
Cause of conuersion to thy selfe> that art 
Compos*d of man, and therefore I beare part 
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In thy distracted habit: ougly peece 

(For so I tearme thee) Womau'^onster cease; 

Cease to corrupt the excellence of minde. 

By soiling it with such an odious rinde« 

Or shamelesse Couer! Waining wauering Moone, 

That spends the mome in decking thee till noone! 

Hast thou no other ornaments to weare 

But such wherein thy lightest thoughts appeare? 

Hast thou no other honour, other Fame, 

Saue roabes which make thee glory in thy shame?*' 

Elliot. That is strenuous enough^ and the allu- 
sion to Adam> with its application, happy. 

Morton. He seems rougher than Wither: if he 
do not jerk so keenly^ he appears to lay on his 
scourge more heavily. 

Bourne. One more specimen from his satires shall 
suffice for the present, at least. It is from the second, 
where he is adverting to the usual concomitant of 
poetry — poverty. 

Elliot. There is no class of men who complain 
so bitterly of poverty as poets, who are always, at 
the same time, boasting that they are above the sordid 
love of moneys yet Uiey are always making them* 
selves the obje^ of ridicule by their murmurs. 

Bourne. They comfdain most because, probably, 
they feel most; and their complaints are oftenest 
remembered because they perpetuate them by put- 
ting them in black and white : but hear Brathwayte 
on this point. 
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'^ Take comfort then, for thou shalt see on earth 
Most of thy coate to be of greatest worth ; 
Though not in state^ for who ere saw but merit 
Was rather borne to begge than to inherit ? 
Yet in the gifts of nature we shall finde 
A ra^ed coate oft haue a Royall minde : 
For to descend to each distinct degree 
By due experience we the same shall see. 
If to Parnassus where the Muses are, 
ITiere shall we finde their Dyet very barej 
Their houses mind and their weU-springs dry, 
Admir'd for nought so much as Fouertie. 
Here shall we see poore JEscht/lus maintaine 
His nightenie studies with his daily paine. 
Pulling up Buckets but twas neuer knowne 
That filling others he could fiU his owne. 
Here many more discerne we may of these. 
As Lamachus, and poore Antisthenes, 
Both which the sweetes of Foesie did sipp 
Yet were rewarded with a staff and scripp j 
For I nere knew nor (much I feare) shall know it. 
Any die rich that liu*d to die a Poet." 

Morton. It would have been more curious if he 
had made some allusions to those of his own time 
who were sufferers. 

Bourne. It would, but he does not hint at any of 
them. He writes always in a bold and often in an 
energetic strain : the following six lines commence 
a poem> in the second division of *^ Times Curtaine 
drawne,*' called *'' The Great-mans Alphabet." 
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<< Come hither Great-man^ that triumphs to see 
So many men of lower ranke to thee j 
That swells with honours^ and erects thy state 
As high as if thou wer*t Earths Potentate! 
Thou whose aspiring buildings raise thy name^ 
As if thou wer*t the sonne and heyre of fame.** 

This^ you will admits is very spirited 3 and most of 
the piece is not inferior^ though of a grave^ moral 
cast. This is all I think necessary to read from 
Brathwayte. 

Morton. If I do not mistake^ the title-page men- 
tions '^ other choice poems, entitled Health from 
Helicon," — what are they ? 

Bourne. Chiefly miscellaneous subjects, and not 
very good. 

Morton. Nor curious ? 

Bourne. Unless we except the following passage 
from one of the pieces, called '* Ebrius Experiens," 
in which the author attempts to vindicate his easily 
besetting sin, drunkenness. 

Elliot. Let us hear that, for as the first Spectator 
says, we are always deeply interested about the per- 
sonal appearance, peculiarities, and habits of authors: 
Montaigne too remarks, though with a different ap- 
plication, Je ne vois jamais Auteur queje ne recherche 
curieusement quelque il a itL 

Bourne. The lines, then, are these, 

" Some say I drinke too much to write good lines 3 
Indeed, I drinke more to obserue the Times, 
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And for the loue I bear ynto say friend. 
To hold him chat than any other end. 
Yea> my obseruance teUs me I haue got 
More by discoursing sometimes o're the pot. 
Than if I had good fellowship forsooke. 
And spent that houre in poring on a booke*** 

Elliot. There seems nothing very new in his 
arguments, at least in what you have read. 

Bourne. Nor in any of them. It is only doing 
exactly what Sir T. Wyatt censures in some lines 
quoted on a former day, viz. giving to every vice the 
name of the nearest virtue, ^' as drunkenness good 
fellowship to call." 

Elliot. Brathwayte then concludes the series of 
the English satirists you intend to bring before us ? 

Bourne. He does 3 but it cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be called a series, for some omissions have 
been made by design, and a few because the books 
were of such extreme rarity that I could not procure 
the use of them. 

Morton. You have purposely refrained from 
touching upon translations from the classic satirists, 
yet, with a view to this subject, I borrowed a very 
small tract, which my friend assured me was seldom 
to be met with, though only a translation : it is by 
an author I have frequently heard you praise — Chap- 
man. 

Bourne t Satires translated by Chapman? I have 
never seen any. 
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Morton. Here is the tracts and the following is 
its title, " A lustification of a strange action of Nero } 
in burning with a Solemne Fvnerall one of the cast 
Hayres of his Mistresse Foppsia. Also a lust re- 
proofe of a Romane smell-Feasts being the fifthi 
Satire of Iwenall. Translated by George Chap- 
man," 1629. 

Bourne. I remember it now, but I have never 
seen the tract, and Ritson mentions it as two works, 
when in truth it is only one, which proves that he 
was in the same condition. It is a very curious piece 
indeed. 

Elliot. From that author we have surely a right 
to expect something more ^an curious. 

Morton. I skimmed it over hastily last night, 
and I am sorry to say that I saw but little in it to 
admire. 

Bourne. Ferhaps not : we are to recollect that at 
the time it was printed the author was not less than 
72 years old, and that during the whole of his long 
life he had been a laborious writer, living probably 
entirely by his pen. 

Morton. Yet at the very time when he published 
it> he tells us, in the dedication to Richard Hubert 
Esq., that he has '' some worthier work" in hand : 
the whole passage is a singular one with reference to 
himself and his labours. He first complains, that 
'' greate workes get little regard,** adding, '' as it is 
now the fashion to iustifie Strange Actions, I (vtterly 
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against mine owne fashion) followed the vulgar, & 
assaid what might be said for iustification of a 
Strange Action of Nero:" he observes next, in 
terms, that he throws out this piece as a tub to the 
whale, '^ hauing yet once more some worthier 
veorke then this Oration, & following Translation, to 
passe the sea of the land, exposed to the land and 

vulgar Leuiathan." '^ The rather because the 

Translation containing in two or three instances, a 
preparation to the iustification of my ensuing in- 
tended Translations, lest some should account them, 
as they haue my former conuersions, in some places 
licences, bold ones, and vtterly redundant." 

Bourne. His ^^ ensuing intended Translation," 
I conjecture, must have been of the whole of the 
satires of Juvenal and Fersius, of which this was a 
foretaste, and which he did not live to complete. 

Elliot. This tract before us then, was his last 
production. When did he die, do you recollect ? 

Bourne. Kitson says^ in 1634, but he refers to no 
authority. Chapman always, as he has done above, 
expressed. a great disgust at, and contempt for, the 
applause of the vulgar : particularly in the prefatory 
matter to his '^ Memorable Masque" of the Middle 
Temple and Lincolns Inn (1613), where he is speak- 
ing of true poets and true poetry. '^ Euery vulgarly- 
esteemed vpstart dares breake the dreadfull dignity 
of antient and authenticaU Foesie, and presume 
Luciferously to proclame in place thereof, repugnant 
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precepts of their owne dpaune. Truth & Wor& 
haue DO &ces to enamour the Lycentious> but yaine- 
glory and humor : the same body, the same beauty^ 
a thousand men seemg, onely the man whose bloud 
is fitted^ hath that which he calls his soule ena- 
moured." 

Elliot. Yet I dare say he had not half as much 
reason for his anger as Ben Jonson> when in the 
** apologetical dialogue'^ subjoined to his *' Poet- 
aster^" in a rage almost sublime^ he exclaims^ 



" Oh^ this would make a leam*d & liberal soul 

To rive his stained quill up to the back^ 

And damn his long-watch*d labours to the fire !*' 

But I did not intend to interrupt you in what you 
werereadingfrom the pamphlet you brought with you. 

MoBTON. In the address " to the Reader," Chap- 
man vindicates what he supposes some will consider 
liberties taken with, and- enlargements of, his original, 
observing that it is '' a most asinine error*' to supr 
pose that translations to be good must be ^' in as 
few words and in like order" as the original author 
employed, and upon one passage in particular he re- 
marks with some apparent arrogance, '* but the sense 
I might wish my betters could render no worse." 

Bourne. Arrogance ! surely self-confidence would 
have been a much more applicable word. 

£lliot. Either, I think, would there be inappli- 
cable, for Chapman is not talking of his own capa- 
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bility as a poet, but merely of " the sense/* as a 
^thfiil reuderer of the work on which he was en- 
gs^d : )ie claims to himself no' more merit than we 
might give to a schoolboy. 

Morton. On reading it again I find I did him in- 
justice. The *^ FuneraU Oration" is in fact a prose 
satire, or burlesque, upon treating trifles as matters 
of serious importance, and it contains, in my opinion, 
nothing very well worth reading: the translation 
from Juvenal, I fear, is not much better. 

Bourne. We must have a quotation from that, 
although it is merely a translation, and not precisely 
within our limits, and although it may not be a first 
rate performance of the kind. 

Morton. I think the following lines some of the 
best. 

'^ First take it for a Rule, that if my Lord 
Shall once be pleased to grace thee with his bord, 
The whole reuenues that thy hopes inherit, . 
Ridng from seruices of ancient merit. 
In this requital amply paid will prooue. 
O 'tis the fruit of a transcendent loue 
To giue one victuals ! That thy Table-King 
Layes in thy dish, though nere so thinne a thing. 
Yet that reproch still in thine eares shall ring. 
If therefore after two moneths due neglect 
He deignes his poore dependent to respect. 
And lest, the third bench.^le'to fill the ranck 
He shall take the vp to supply the blanck : 
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Lets sit together Trebius (sales my Lord) 
See all thy wishes sum'd yp in a word ! 
What canst thou aske at loues hand after this ? 
This grace to Trebius enough ample is^ 
To make him start from sleepe before the Larke 
Foasting abroad Tntrus'd, & in the darke> 
Perplext with feare, lest all the seruile-rout 
Of his salnters haue the round run out 
Before he come« whiles yet the fixed Starre 
Shewes his ambiguous head, & heauens cold Car 
The slow Bootes wheeles about the Beare. 
And.yet> for all this, what may be the cheare ? 
To such vile wine thy throat is made the sinck 
As greasie woll would not endure to drink ; 
And we must shortly looke to see our guest 
Transform*d into a Berecynthian Priest.** 

Elliot. The principal fault of that translation is^ 
that it seems to be, if any thing, too literal : the 
writer cramps himself miserably in some of the lines 
on this account. 

Bourne. Yet a few of them fiow with sufficient 
ease, and the quotation just read opens yery well. 

Morton. The whole is pointed, and more vigor- 
ous in some of the expressions than might be ex- 
pected from the age of the audior. 

Bourne. Then here we close for to-day. To- 
morrow we will enter upon an examination of a 
variety of pieces of a miscellaneous kind. 
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Elliot. Having gone through all the English sa- 
tirists^ as far as you thought necessary^'-what is our- 
bill of fare to-day ? 

Bourne. If you were that which you are not^ an 
absolute hellito librorum, your phrase from, the iable 
d'hdie might be perfectly in character : to follow it; 
up^ as I am to be caterer^ I have provided a variety, 
of dishes. 

Morton. Rare and highly seasoned^ I hope. 

Elliot. We need not fearthat^ they will be savoury: 
enough. The fault of these musty, greasy, worm- 
eaten relics generally is, that they are a little too high. 

Morton. Yet you seem to have learnt to relish 
them much better than when first we began our con-< 
Tjersations. 

Bourne. To drop the figure,' here is a small pile 
of books of a miscellaneous character that I have 
Ipoked out fiw our amusement^ which contains no-^ 
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thing but literary curiosities: — ^I mean that thdr 
extreme rarity is even more distinguishing than the 
positive and intrinsic value of several of them. 

Elliot. Then in what order are we to take them, 
or are we to proceed for the present without system } 

Bourne. I' apprehend that you will find in our 
progress something of the '* order in confusion** of 
the poet, for most of the tracts are connected in one 
way or another. 

MoBTdN. If they were not, it would not much 
signify; therefore let us enter upon the examination 
of this small pile of books, as you call it, without 
loss of time. Who is ^e first author? " Tho; 
Churchyar^i Gent." 

' BouBNB. Stay: if I am to be at the head of the 
table, you must allow me to carve, or, at least, to 
direct the order of the feast. You must be content 
to taker them as the several dishes are placed before 
you, and not according to your own fancy. 

MoBTOK. I presume that you will be the last to 
abandon ancient usages in this respect, and that all 
your operations will be governed hy Wynkyn de 
Wopde's " Bpke of keruyngc." 
. BouBNB. Of course, and I shall follow his sage 
recommendation under the head '^ seruice,*' that 
before you begin to carve, you should " Take your 
knyfe in your hade/' . '•' 

Elliot* In the very spirit of the celd>ratedMES« 
GlB8flie» '^ Take an old hare that is good for nothing 
else," or Swift's 
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Yott jnay buy it or steaL'* 

Bourne. With Wynkyn de XVorde*s directions on 
carving, and the instruction of ** Epulario or the 
Italian Banquet,^ (1589) as to the preparation and 
arrangement of my Banquet, I shaU how order the 
covers ta be removed. . 

Morton. First letting us a little more into the 
'secret about that book you call Eptdario, 

Bourne. Here it is, at your service, and you wiH 
find it nothing more than an oM cookery book, afford- 
ing a little amusement on account of the strangeness 
t)f some of the dishes i for instance the following, 
"^ To make Pies so that the Birds may be aliue in 
them and flie out when it is cut vp.*^ 

Ex^LioT. That is certainly of the utmost value, 
being, no doubt, the origin of that famous old ballad, 
the delight alike of babies'and bibliographers 5 

** Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of ryie. 
Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie ; 
When the pie was opened the birds began to sing. 
Was not that a dainty -dish to set before the king?** 

Read it by all means. 

Bourne. I wiU, a part of it ; not to gratify your 
love of ridicule, but because it affords a happy note of 
illuBtration to Shakespeare's expression, " a custard 
coffin;* in his '< Taming of the Shrew*** " Make (says 
the translator otEpdario, for It is from the; Italian), 
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the coffin of a great Fie or pa8ty> in the bottome 
whereof make a hole as big as your fist, or bigger if 
you will; let the sides of the coffin be somewhat 
higher then ordinary Pies, which done put it full of 
flower and bake it> and being baked open the hole 
in the bottome and take out the flower.** 

Morton. And put the living birds in its place, 
that, I take it, is the great secret. 

Bourne. You have guessed it exactly, and we 
need read no more of it. 

Morton. While on the '^ antiquities of nursery 
literature*' (a subject rendered important by the 
Quarterly Reviewers), let me ask, if you know with 
what veneration you ought to look upon some noted 
lines in ** Mother Goose*s Melodies.^* 

Elliot. What edition? A most interesting in- 
quiry ! What lines do you alhide to in that splendid 
and delightful work — splendid from its Dutch-gold 
binding, and delightful from its classical subjects. 
What are they? 

Morton. Those pathetic elegiac verses, 

" Three children sliding on the ice 

All on a summer's day. 
It so fell out, they all feU in> 

The rest they ran away,*' &c. 

They are nearly 900 years old, and are to be foundE, 
with some variations, at the end of a travestie of 
the stpry of Hero and Tjeander which I met with tibe 
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other.day. It was published between 1640 and 1650, 
but I forget the precise date. 

BoujiNE. If it be no older than that^ it is not 
of much consequence^ though the various readings 
perhaps might still be worth noting. — ^As I suppose, 
we haye now done with these interesting matters, 
we may proceed to the order of the day. 

Morton, Your ** order in confusion*' — ^the feast 
you have provided for us ; only I hope it will not be 
like the ** Roman smell-feast/' of which we read in 
Chapman's translation from Juvenal. Do not tanta-* 
lize us witli the mere odour of your cates, without 
allowing us to taste them. 

Bourne. You need be under no apprehensions of 
that kind. As you took up Thos. Churchyard's tract 
&rst, we may begin with him. 

Elliot. And fo^n with him by telling us who he 
was. His name is not at all familiar to my ears. 

Bourne. Perhaps not, for though he was a very 
voluminous author, he has been very much neglected 
until of late> when Mr. G. Chalmers took him under 
his patronage, and reprinted most of his pieces re- 
lating to Scotland. 

Morton. And prefixed his life, as far as the par- 
ticulars could be ascertained, did he not ? 

Bourne. Yes, collecting them with much industry 
and accuracy.^ — Churchyard began writing in the 
reign of Edward VI., but 1559 is the earliest date of 
any extant and known performance by him, and he 
did not cease to publish until' after the death of 
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Blizabelilk Here is Mr* Cfaalmera's production; and 
at the end of the biographical sketch you will.find a 
long list of Churchyard's piecesj -wliich, generally 
speaking, is accurate^ with however one very im* 
portant omission. 

MoaTON, That is singular^ for I suppose there are 
few men of more knowledge or researdiapcm these 
subjects than Mr. Chalmers. 

Bourne. Unque8tiond[)ly : the omission was of 
the more .cpnsequence to him^ because the work of 
Churchyard he has not included, and had of course 
not seien (but which is now before us) contains a 
tolerably long poem on the '^ Troubles of Scotland,*' 
which Mr. Chalmers would not have fiiiled to quote 
in his book had he been aware of its existence. It 
is also omitted by Wartpn and Ritson, and aftef 
them by all writers on our old poets. ; 

Elliot. That sufficiently proves its great rarity; 
What do you call it ? 

Bourns. " The Miserie of flaviiders, Calamitie 
of Fraimce, Misfortune of Fortugall, Vnqui^nes of 
Jrelande, Troubles pf Scotlande: And the biased 
State of Englande. Written by Tho. Churchyarde» 
Gent. 1579." Imprinted at London for Andrewe 
Maunsell. The size, you see, is the old small quarto, 
and it consists of only 90 leaves. 

Morton. If all those subjects are treated it must 
be very compendious, or contain a great deal in a 
little compass. 
. . Bourne. They are treated separately but summa* 
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ifly. The dedicatiett is '* To the Queenea most ex-' 
ceHent Maiestie, Thomas Churchyard wisheth att 
heauenly blessednesse^ worldly felicitie and ynre- 
Boouable good Fortune." Th^ first sentence is worth 
leadings as it refers to the object of the writer'a iuit 
wearied literary labours : " Hauing*' (says he) *^ a 
duetifull desire^ moste redoubted soueraigne, to be 
daily exercised in some seruisable deuice and action 
(that male please my Prince and countrey) I neither 
spare paines nor season to purchase through practise 
of pen, and studie of heade my desired hope/* and 
in the end he states this tract to be one. of several 
new years* gifts of the same kind he had made to 
Elizabeth. 

Elliot. The topics adverted to in the title-page 
jieem interesting : are they well handled ? 

Bourne. Some of them are, making allowances 
for the early date of the performance : Churchyard, 
generally^ has had injustice done to him, because his 
readers compared his works with those of Daniel 
or Drayton, when in foust he began to write nearly 
half a century before them, and had formed his 
style upon older and less improved models. 

Morton. He himself claims the authorship of 
some of the poems by ** uncertain authors/' in Tot- 
tel*s Miscellany of 1557* 

Bourne. He does, though they cannot now be 
separated: he was for some time in the service of 
Xord Surrey. He should be estimated^ therefore. 
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by a comparison ivith writers aboni that date> and' 
not with later poets^ becanse it was his misfortune 
not to die until 1604.r— You must not fiul to bear 
this in mind while I read the following quotation 
from that part of the tract before us that relates ta 
the " Calamitie of Fraunce.'* 

*' Thei lost in feeld two htmdreth thousande men. 
Yet still their mindes on murther ran so faste 
Thei went about nothying but bloodshed then 
To fight it out, as long as life might laste; 
Kevenge did woorke & weaue an endlesse webbe 
Desire of will, a wofull threede did spinne^ 
The floode of hate, that neuer thinks of ebbe, 
A swellyng Sea of strife brought gushing in. 
The rooted wrathe had spred such braunches out> 
That leaues of loue were blasted on the bowe. 
Yet spitfuU twiggs began so faste to sprout 
That from the harte the tree was rotten throwe. 
No kindly sappe did comforte any spraie. 
Both barke & stocke and bodye did decaie: 
So that it seemde the soile infected was 
With malice moods that smells of mischief greate. 
Their golden lande, was tournde to rustic Bras, 
And cche thyng wrought, as God had curst the seate : 
The groud thought scome to bryng forth frute in 

time. 
The Vines did rotte, the blade would beare no come. 
Like Winter foule became the Sommers Prime, 
The pleasant plotts brought forth wilde brier & thorn 
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With Raine & storme the laade was vexed still : 
The ire of God the people could not shunne. 
Great grewe the greef that came by headstrong will> 
Ahd all these plagues by proude conceit begonne. 
That tliought to rule perhapps past, reasons lore j 
Threate that who please> my muse not framde there- 
fore;* 

Elliot. It begins better than it concludes : 

" llie flood of hate that never tliinks.of ebb> 
A swellyng Sea of strife brought gushing in/* 

is very good^ as well as the introductory lines ; but 
Churchyard afterwards runs his figure of the tree off 
its leg&. 

Morton. He carries it out injudiciously into the 
minutuB; neither does it seem very dear why because 
'' spiteful twigs began so f^t to sprout** it should 
follow, that % from the heart the tree was rotten 
through.** 

BouBNE. It certainly looks like a non sequitur, 
unless we reflect that we often see shoots and twigs 
more flourishing upon a tree whose heart is rotten^ 
than on another that is sound 5 and for this reason, 
that the " kindly sap** ascending up the bark has 
only to nourish those shoots and twigs and not the 
main trunk, which is decayed. 

£lliot. At any rate you have made an ingenious 
reconcilement of the matter. 

Bourne. The following additional extract, from 
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the samediviftioii of the poem, is remarkahle fer its 
applicability to tnmsactioDS within our own memory 
daring the French Revolution. 

** O Fraunce, who lookes vpon thy bloodie waies. 

And notes but halfe the pageant thou hast plaled> 

Will be therefore the wiser all their daies. 

Or at the leasts will howrely bee afraied 

To plaie suche pranks as thou poore Fraunce hast 

doon : 
Thou hadst a tyme and wretched race to run 
For others weale^ that can good wamyng take ; 
Thy neighbours have had laisure t(» regarde 
The harms of thee^ and so a mirrour make 
Of thy greate doole and dulfull destinie hard. 
Can greater plagues bee seen in any soile 
Then reuell rage and hauocke euery waie ? 
A ciuiUe warre^ with wicked waiste ^ spoile 3 
A deadlie botche that striks stoute harte by dale 
And kills by night the harmles in his bedde : 
O ciuill warre^ thou hast a Hidras hedde ; . 
A Vipers kinde^ a Serpentes nature throwe^ 
A Spider*s shape^ a forme of vglie Tode> 
A Deulishe face, a shamelesse blotted browe^ 
A bloodie hande at home & eke abrode.** 

Elliot. The greater portion of tiiat extract is 
singularly applicable to events almost of our own 
day 3 for the poetry much cannot be said 5 there is 
little choice or originality in the epithets. 
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HAurov. The description of dvil warin a cnrious 
eooipomid : it begins with a horse's head and ends 
in a fish's tail with a vengeance* 

BotTENE. But risum teneatis principally for the 
reason I hare already stated : many of the lines are 
by no means deficient in spirit; indeed what relates 
to Fhince is the best part of the whole pamphlet. 
In some degree to show in what way> and how far 
dld Churchyard has had injustice done him> I will 
refer youto the work of an actual contemporary^ 
whieh will illustro^ the poinitj and is> at the same 
time^ a most singular curiosity : a production of 
greater ranty catmot easily be mentioned^ and it re- 
cently sold for a sum very little short of the price 
obtained for Micro-'Cyticon, the unique volume of 
^saliriQB t showed you the otiier day. r 

'Elliot. I hope it was bietter worth the money-«> 
I mean intrinstbally« for I allow the vidue of Micrth 
^yntcon as one link iu the chain of satirists. 

BouRi^. I would not have you expect too much 
from the tract in my hand, although the story to 
wliich it refers has been excellently told by Boccacio 
(Gior. X. Nov. 8.) You remember it, I dare say: 
it is that of Titus and .Gisippus. Warton (H. £. 
P. III. 468.) asserts tliat this author translated firom 
Boccacio, but this is not the fact, as I will convince 
you presently. 

Elliot. But who is the author of your English 
version of the tale ^ he showed some judgment in 
selecting au interesting iieible. 
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BouBNB. His name is Edwafd Lewicke^ and I am 
afraid that what you have mcntioiMd is the principal 
merit that critical charity can allow him» The title 
of his book is the following : ^' The moat wondo-fiil 
and pleasannt History of Titus and Gisippus, whereby 
is fully declared the figure of perfect frendshyp : 
drawen into English metre By Edw^rde Lewicke. 
Anno 156^;* 

Morton. He seems very modest— he only pre- 
tends to have '* drawn it into English metre/ he 
sets up no claim on the score of poetry. According 
to Ritson^ I perceive, a considerably elder poet» of 
the name of William Walter^ had translated Uie 
story into verse. 

BouBNE. And some specimens may be found in 
Dibdin's Ames, (H. 338.) ' Notwithstanding the 
^tter modids that ]>wicke possessed^ and the ad- 
vance poetry had made under the authors of Tottel*s 
Miscella^iyj his translation is not much better than 
the version by Walter. Lewicke*s opening stanza is 
this : 

'* There was in the city of Rome 
A noble man hight Fuluius 3 
A Senatour of great wisdome 
One of the chiefest^ the truth is thus. 
He had a sonne named Titus^ 
An apter child could not be found 
(As witty men did there discus) 
For learning going on the ground.*' 



'% 
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Morton. The folrm of the stanza seems by no 
means happily chosen^ requiring four similar rhymes, 
especially when we recollect that our language was 
not at that time so pliable as to be easily wrought 
into strange shapes. 

Elliot. However^ let us hear ar little more of it : 
one stanza yeiU not enable us to form a judgment 
even of the versification. 

MoRTox. I have but an indistinct recollection of 
the story. Titus and Gisippus were, I know, two 
friends, the first a Roman and the last a Greek, who 
studied under the same master at Athens, and be- 
came enamoured of the same lady. 

Bourne. Yes 5 and Gisippus was about tcf be mar- 
ried when Titus fell in love with his intended bride, 
and Gisippus, who seems to have preferred his friend 
to his wife, resigned his claim. Titus returns to 
Italy, leaving Gisippus in Athens, who soon afterwards 
becomes a poor wanderer and reaches Rome : there he 
sees Titus, who is living in great splendor, and ima- 
gines that he will not condescend to recognize him, 
or in the modern phrase, that Titus cut him. Gisip- 
pus first resolves to destroy himself, but abandoning 
that purpose, falls into a sort of trance in a bam. 
At night a robber, who had committed a murder, 
takes the knife of the sleeping Gisippus, and dipping 
it in the blood, returns the instrument to the hand 
of the owner, who is soon afterwards charged with 
the crime. On his trial, Titus, for the first time, 

VOL. II. 6 
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riKrollects Gisippus^ and to save his friend accuses 
himself as the guilty maa: the real murderer^ who 
was in the crowds conscience-struek, avows his 
oiFence; he is pardoned^ and of course the two 
friends end their days in the utmost happiness. This 
is the outline of the story^ which has been yery 
similarly worked up by different authors. Goldsmith 
has told it very elegantly under different names in 
his Bee. 

Elliot. It is by no me^ns one of the best even of 
the serious tales of Boccaciof and he introduces a 
tremendously long harangue into the middle of it. 

Bourne. So does your name-sakfu Sir Thomas 
EUioty from whose prose narrMive Lewicke almost 
copied^ as I will prove after you have heard the 
following stanzas from one of the most interesting 
parts : what I have said^of the story will make them 
intelligible. 

'' There in a sorie simple state, 
Gisippus thence away did trudge, 
Ciu'sing his chance infortunate. 
Oh lord, thought he, what man wold iudge 
Titus to haue bene such a snudge. 
From whom I suffer all this smart ? 
Gisippus thus at him did grudge 
Thinking for euer to depart,** 

MoBTON. The wretched rhyme oi snudge shows to 
what shifts the author was driven by his stanza. 
What is the meaning of that word ? 
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Bourne. Lewicke might have supplied Mr. Todd 
with an authority for it, who truly e^lains it to be 
a '^sneaking fellow/* but he furnishes no quotation : 
you interposed in the middle of a sentence ; the tale 
proceeds^ Gisippus being determined " for ever to 
depart," 

'^ From RoBte and wander the desert 
As a beast with madnes possest : 
But yet he was well faine to start 
(Being with werines opprest) 
Into an old barne to take rest. 
Where he falling flat on the ground 
Drew out his knife, & thought it best 
To geue himself a deadly wounde. 

But wisdome did his wU so drounde 

That irom that act it did him kepe, 

Untn he fell into a sounde 

Or (as god would as he did slepe) 

Into a sad and slumbring slepe : 

His knife, wherwith he would haue slain 

himself, downe by his side did stepe. 

In the meanetime a thefe certaine, 

. Which was a conA&^i ruffian playne. 
And had both robbed and slaine a man. 
Thought iia that barne for to remaine, 
To hide him selfe that night | but whan 
He sawe a Wretch, bewept and wan, 
On slep and a knife by his side, 

o2 
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He toke the knife and quietly than 
Towardes the dead man he did glide. 

Into his wound both depe and wide 
(Which at that time did freshlye blede) 
He put the knife^ thinkinge to hide 
His owne vile acte and mischeuous dede -y 
And brought it all blodie with spede 
To poore Gysippus where he laye 
Aslepe and put it (without drede) 
Into his hand and went his way.'* 

Elliot. That is mere narration : it is perspicuous, 
and it aims at nothing more. 

Bourne. For that perspicuity, and even for some 
of his very words and phrases, Lewicke was in- 
debted, not to Boccacio (we cannot allow him that 
credit), but merely to Sir T. Elliot's " Governor," 
which was first published, I believe, in 1534, and 
between that date and 1580 went through 8 or 10 
editions. A few sentences will enable you to make 
a sufficient comparison. '^ And therwith drew his 
knife, purposing to haue slain him selfe. But euer 
wisedome (whiche he by the study of Philosophy 
had attaied) withdrew him frome that desperate 
acte. And in this contencion &c. or as god wolde 
haue it, he fell into a depe slepe. His knife 
(wherwith he woulde haue slaine him self) falling 
down by him. In the meane time a commune 
and notable rufia or thefe whiche had robbed 
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and slaine a maui was entred into the bame> where 
Gi^ppus laie > the entente to soiorae there all that 
njghte. And seeing Gisippus bewept^ and his 
yisage replenished with sorrowe^ and also the naked' 
knife ,by him> perceiued well> that he was a man 
desperate, & surprised with heaninesse of herte was 
werye of his life : which the saied rufyan tak3mg for 
a good occasion to escape^ toke the knife of Gisippus 
and:putting it in the wouml of him that was sliedny 
put it all bloody in the hand of Gisippus^ be3mg fastc 
a slepe^ and so departed." 

Elliot. There is not only a strong resemblance 
throughout, but a perfect identify in some passages. 
Warton was certamly in an error. 

BouBNE. It is npt worth while to read any more 
from Lewicke*s production 5 what we have seen will 
fuUy answer the purpose for which I brought it for- 
ward. At the end is the following colophon : '* Im- 
printed at London by lliomas Hacket, and are to be 
solde at hys shop in Immbarde Streete." Mr. Dibdin 
(Ames IV. 581.) had never seen the book, and calls 
it a 4to., when, in fact^ it is only an 8vo. We may 
now return to Churchyard : the following lines are 
from that part of his tract which treats of the 
*^ Troubles of Scotlande/' and are part of what Mr. 
Chalmers would have inserted in his reprint had he 
known of the existence of such a poem. 

" Shall man that hath the reason to forbeare 
Be worse then beast ? O God that feult forbid ! 
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Shan malice find a place and sueeoiir there^ 
Where Gods greate gifts ought lie like treasure hid ? 
Shall harts of men (the temple of the Lorde) 
Lodge murther vile, & nourish foule discorde? 
Shall those that knowes nrhat lawe & peace is worth 
Breake Lawe & Feace>. and breede diessention still? 
The tree is bad that bryngs suche braunches forth^ 
The hedds are vaine, that showes no deeper skill; 
The ground is nought that breeds such scratting 

brers^ 
And soile not good where murther stili appers.*' 

Elliot. That is not exactly quasi divino quodam 
spiritu inflatum. 

Bourne. I do not pretend that it is 3 Churchyard 
is there grave and didactic, and you must not expect 
him at any time to write in the florid and ambitious 
style of the *' towering falcon," Fitzgeflfrey : he was 
a poet of quite another class, as weU as of a dif- 
ferent age. 

Elliot. What does he say of the *' blessed state 
of England ?" That will of course be interesting. 

Bourne. I am afraid that it will not exMly suit 
your taste. 

*^ Here haue we scope to skippe or walk^ 

to ronne & plaie at base; 
Still voide of feare, and free of minde> 

in euery poincte and cace. 
Here freends maie meete and talke at will, 

the Prince & Lawe obaied ; 
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And neether strange nor home borne childe^ 

of Fortune stands afraied. 
Here hands doe reape the seeds thei 80we> 

and heads haue quiet sleeps ; 
And wisedome gouems so the worlde> 

that reason order keeps. 
Here mercie rules> and mildnesse ralgns 

and peace greate plentie bryngs ; 
And solace in his sweetest voice 

the Christmas carrowle sjngs. 
Here freends male feast> and triumphe too> 

in suertie voide of ill ; 
And one the other welcome make 

with mirthe and warme good will. 
The ground it bryngs suche blessyng forthe^ 

that glad are forraigns all> 
Amid their want and hard extreems 

in favour here to fauU : 
Here wounded staets doe heale their harms « 

and straungers still repaire 3 
When mischief makes them marche abroad^ 

and driue them in dispaire. 
Here thousands haunt and finde releef, 

that are in heauie cace^ 
And friendly folke with open armes 

doeth sillie soules embrace. 
Here thyngs are cheape> and easly had, 

no soile the like can showe ; 
No state nor Kyngdome at this daie 

doeth in such plentie flowe. 
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The trau'lar that hath paste the worlde> 
and gone through many a lande : 

When he comes home> ami noets these thyngs 
to heauen holds vp hande 5 

And museth how this little plotte 

can yeeld suche pleasures greate : 

It argues where suche graces growe^ 
that God hath blest the seate.** 

Elliot. I like that better than you seem to do ; 
there is a great air of cheerfulness and contentment 
about it : the quotation affords a very liyely and plea- 
sant picture of the condition of the kingdom under 
Queen iJlizabetlL 

Bourne. I am iiiidined to think that this pro- 
duction, on the whole, is one of the best that has 
proceeded from Churchyard's pen. However, we 
have now gone through all that it is worth our 
while to read from it. 

^ MoBTON. It appears from his " True Discourse 
historical of the succeeding Governors in the Nether- 
lands** of IGOZ, that he was most importantly con- 
cerned in the wars of the Low Countries : does he 
say nothing material regarding them in that part of 
the tract before you, referring to " the Misery of 
Flanders ?" 

Bourne. Nothing worth reading, I assure you : 
in another work by him, printed in 1578, and called 
*' a Lamentable and pitifiiU Description of the wofiill 
warres in Flanders,** he enters into more details than 
in 1602, and in the dedication of it to Sir F. Wal- 
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sUigham^ he mentions his design to publish the 
trdct on which we are now engaged. It shows that 
some of the most learned men who write about 
books never read them, or Mr. Chalmers from hence 
would have been put upon the scent for " the 
Miserie of Flavnders/* &c. 

Elliot. That is not a matter of great conse- 
quence. Was Churchyard in much repute with his 
contemporaries ? 

BouBNE. That point is treated in Chalmers's Life, 
and you will find that while Gabriel Harvey abuses 
him, Thomas Nash greatly applauds his ^^ Tragedy 
of Shores Wife." There is, however, one poet of 
the highest rank, I mean Spenser, who bestows a 
few compassionate lines upon him in his " Colin 
Clouts come home again :*' this is not mentioned by 
Chalmers. 

Morton. Lord Buckhurst, Drayton, Alabaster, 
Daniel, and others, are there alluded to, but I do not 
recollect Churchyard. 

Bourne. The following four lines refer to him : 

" And there is old Palemon free from spight 
Whose carefiill pipe may make the hearer rew -, 
Yet he himselfe may rewed be more right. 
Who sung so long until quite hoarse he grew,** 

Elliot. As Churchyard is not named, how do you 
prove that the allusion is to him— by inference ? 

Bourne. The description is almost sufficient, 
though it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
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Todd when he published his edition of Spenser. 
But it is put beyond a doubt by the following stanza 
in Ghurchyard*s " Pleasaunt Discourse of Court & 
Wars/* 1596, which I found on looking over a 
variety of his productions. He is speaking of the 
Court, which he says is 

'^ The platform where all Poets thriue, 
Saue one whose voice is hoarse they say; 
The stage where time away we driue. 
As children in a pageant play \ 
To please the lookers on sometime 
With words, with bookes, in prose or rime." 

Elliot. That fixes the description upon him very 
satisfactorily. '' Colin Clouts come home again," 
was published in 1595. 

Bourne. In his *' Challenge,'* 1 593, Churdiyard 
had praised Spenser ^^ in a new kind of Sonnet,** the 
novelty of which consists in all the lines but the 
two last (twenty-two in number) rhyming to the 
words tnar and shon»* He drearily laments, at the 
same time, his own incompetence, and the foUy of 
his young overweening ambition. It is scarcely 
worth the trouble of reading, but you may find it in 
Cens. Lit. II. p. 309. 

Elliot. You mentioned just now *' the Tragedy 
of Shore*s Wife** by Churchyard. Did it come upon 
the stage, or has Rowe ayailed himself of it in his 
'' Jane Shore >** 

Bourne. You mistake 3 the word tragedy there 
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does not me&n a dramatic composition: it refers to 
his Legend of Jane Shore^ in the Mirror for Magi- 
strates 5 many poems of a tragical nature, but not 
at all in the form of plays, were at that time called 
Tragedies : Dante (Inf, XX. 113), in the same way, 
Bsakes Virgil speak of his ^heid as, 

Valta mia Tragedia in alcun loco, &c. 
and he further explains the application of the word 
in his work DeUa volgare Eloqtienza — Per ircgcediam 
superiorem stilum induimtis, per cofncediam inferiorem^ 
per elegiam stilum intelligimtis meserorum, 

Morton. Jervis Markham's Tragedy of Sir IL 
GrenviUe is precisely in point 5 and some account of 
the contents of that poem (which, indeed, you pro- 
mised us), will better illustrate the matter than any 
quotation you can meJce. 

Elliot. I am rather curious to see that produc- 
tion, from the lavish praise Fitzgeffrey bestows upon 
it in the quotation we read from his '^ Drake' in our 
first conversation. 

Bourne. I remember I told you at the time, that 
tibe applause was far beyond what Markham*s poem 
deserved, and I have no objection now to establish 
my assertion by a few quotations. As to your see- 
ing the book itself, thai is out of the question, as 
but one copy of it is known, and that, if I mistake 
not, is now in the possession of the Hon. T. Gren- 
viUe, whose family is descended from the hero of 
the poem. 
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Morton. In what way did lie obtain it? 

BouBNE. As you might have done> if you would 
have bid high enough — at an auction. It was sold 
among the books of the late Mr. Bindley^ and came 
previously out of the collection of Major Pearson. 
Mr. GrenvOle gave no less a sum for it than 40/. 19*. 
though only the size of a very small modem 18mo. 

Elliot. How extravagantly dear ! 

Bourne. On the contrary^ bibliomaniacs thought 
it shamefully cheap^ and the purchaser would have 
given much more for it rather than not have secured 
it. The title runs thus, '^ The Most Honorable 
Tragedie of Sir Richard GrinuUe [Knight. — Bramo 
assai, poco speroy nuUa chieggio. — Printed by J.. 
Roberts for Richard Smith 1595." 

Morton. Then Markham*s name does not appear. 

jftouRNE. Not upon the title-page, but the de- 
dication to '^ Lord Montioy," which immediately 
follows, is signed " leruis Markham:" it is suc- 
ceeded by three sonnets, the first to the Earl of 
Sussex, the second to the Earl of Southampton (in- 
serted in Rest. III. 414), and the third to Sir Edward 
Wingfield. Next we have '^ the argument of the 
whole Tragedie," to which are subjoined '' faults 
escaped in printing." 

Elliot. How minute you are in your description | 
as if the '^ faults escaped in printing" would give us 
a better idea of the merit of the poem. 

Bourne. I should not be so particular if the poem 
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had ever been described before ; but, excepting the 
sonnet to Lord Southampton, no part of it has ever 
been reprinted or quoted. A new leaf is headed, 
" The most honorable Tragedie of Sir Richard 
Grinuile Knight," and under it an address '^ To the 
Fayrest," which, I suppose, means the poet's mistress. 

Morton. Not " to the fairest" Elizabeth, the 
queen 3 the subject (according to Mr.. Chalmers, in 
his " Supplemental Apology") of the Sonnets of 
Spenser and Shakespeare. 

Bourne. No 5 it is certain that Markham means 
some other female, to the fuU as beautiful, by the 
following stanza in the address : 

*' To thee faire Nymph, my life, my loue, my gaze, 
My soules first mouer, essence of my blisse, 
Thought-chast Dictinna, Natures only maze, 
Heauen of all whatever heauenlie is 3 
More white than Atlas browe or Pelops blaze, 
Compleat perfection which all creatures misse : 
More louelie than was bright Astioche 
Or Ivnos hand-mayd sacred Diope.'* 

This is the more clear, because in the last stanza but 
one of^this part of the poem, he expressly turns to 
Elizabeth, 

'* And with her thou great Souereigne of the earth, 
OneHe immatchlesse monarchesse of harts !" 

Morton. I suppose you can afford us some quota- 
tion from the body of Markham's work ? 
Bourne. Yes 3 in the following stanzas the poet 
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is describiog Sir R. Grenville's eagerness to enter 
into tlie engagement with the Spaniards. 

'^ Locke how a wtmton bridegroome in the mome 
Busilie labours to make glad the day. 
And at the noone, with wingtf of courage borne 
Recourts his bride with dauncing and with play, 
Vntill the night, which holds meaneblisse in scome. 
By action kills imaginations sway; 

And then, euen then, gluts and confounds his 
thought 

With aU the sweets, conceit or Nature wrought. 

" Even so our Knight, the bridegroome vnto Fame, 

Toiled in this battailes morning with unrest 

At noone triumphed, and daunst and made his game. 

That vertue by no death could be deprest ; 

But when the night of his loues longings came, 

Euen then his intellectual soule confest 

All other ioyes imaginarie were 

Honour vnconquer'd, heauen and earth held deare. 

'* The bellowing shotte which wakened dead mens 

swounds, « 

As Dorian musick sweetened in his eares : 
Ryuers of blood, issuing from fountaine wounds. 
He pytties but augments not with his teares. 
The flaming fier which mercilesse abounds, 
Hee not so much as masking torches feares; 
The dolefidl Eccho of the soules half dying 
Quicken his courage, in their banefuU crying." 
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. Elliot. It seems^ as well as we can judge, much 
in the same puffed-up and heightened strain as Fitz- 
geffrey, only the latter exceeded his prototype. 

Bourne. Markham goes on in a similar style for 
a few more stanzas, and then he represents Mis' 
Jortune (who is personified) descending to destroy Sir 
Richard Grenville : the poet exclaims $ 

*' O why should such immortall enuie dwell 
In the inclosures of etemall mould ? 
Let Gods with Gods, and men with men rebell 
Vnequall warres, vnequall shame is souVd^ 
But for this damned deede came shee from Hell 
And loue is sworne, to doe what dest'nie would : 
Weepe then my pen, the tcU-tale of our woe. 
And curse the fount from whence our sorrowes 
flowe." 

Elliot. Most assuredly nothing you have read 
warrants the extravagant eulogium by Fitzgeffirey. 

'' Quaintly he hath eternized his acts 
In lasting registers of memory 
Even co-etemall with eternity 5 
So that the world envies his happy state 
That he should live when it is ruinate/* 

Morton. Markham's last stanza ends with a very 
paltry conceit. In what way does Misfortune execute 
her fearful mission } 

Bourne. Not very poetically — by taking a musket 
and mortally wounding Sir R. Grenville. 
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Elliot. Writings as be di^^ so soon after the 
event, Markham was probably confined too much by 
the truth of history to be able to terminate his poem 
differently. 

• Morton. You remember, perhaps* what Racine 
says in the preface to his Bajazet, that to a poet the 
distance of the country where his scene is laid, is of 
much the same use as the lapse of time, car le peupie 
ne met gu^re de diffSrence entre ce qui est d miUe ans 
de ltd, et ce qui est d niiUe lieues. According to this 
rule, Markham might fairly have availed himself of 
some poetical licence in describing the death of his 
hero. 

Elliot. That of course must depend upon tl^e 
notoriety of the facts. Racine*s remark applies 
merely to dramatic poetry, and to the respect enter- 
tained by audiences for the heroes of tragedies — 
major e longinquo reverentia. 

Bourne. It seems agreed on all hands^ that Sir R. 
Grenville was shot, but the time and mode of his 
death are disputable. Camden, in his Annals, touches 
the matter very briefly 5 but here is a scarce con- 
temporary pamphlet relating to this very conflict : it 
purports to be " A Report of the Truth of the Fight 
about the lies of the Azores this last Summer Be- 
twixt the Revenge, one of her Maiesties Shippes, 
and the Armada of the King of Spaine.*' It was 
printed in 1591, and in it the manner of the death 
of Sir R. Grenville is differently related. I do not 
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think that the poet does justice to his subject : you 
will find by the extracts I am going to read^ that 
ample room was afforded him. The fleet was under 
the conduct of Lord T. Howard, Sir R. Grenville 
being vice-admiral in the Revenge. Camden charges 
him with fool-hardy bravery 5 and certain it is> that 
while Lord T. Howard was enabled to escape from 
the very superior force of the enemy, consisting of 
nearly sixty ships of various sizes. Sir R. Grenville, 
according to the pamphlet, was obliged to sustain 
the brunt of the battle, and feU foul of the San Philip, 
an enormous vessel of 1500 tons, with " three tire 
of ordinance on a side, and eleven pieces in euerie 
tire," and shooting " eight forth-right out of her 
chase, besides those of her steme ports." 

Morton. What was the size and force of the 
Revenge ? 

BouBNB. That does not appear, but it seems that 
the odds were fearful, as the English crews were 
sick, and many on shore : this is a part of the rela- 
tion. ** After the Revenge was entangled with this 
Philip, foure other boorded her; two on her larboord 
and two on her starboord. The fight thus beginning 
at three of the docke in the after noone, continued 
verie terrible all that evening. But the great San 
Philip hauing receyued the lower tire of the Revenge 
discharged with crossbarshot, shifted her selfe with 
all diligence from her sides, vtterly misliking her 
first entertainment After many interchanged 
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Yolkies of gr^t oniiaeiice and sinali shot, the Spani- 
9Fcl9 deUberated to eater th^ Revenge, aM mfeide 
diTero attempts, hoping to force h^ by the mnltitudes 
of their armed Soiildiers and Miuketleis, but were 
still repidsed againe and againe, and' at all times 
beaten backe into their, own sfalppes> or into the 
Sf^aa. . • • After the fight had thus without intermis- 
9ion eddnued while the day lasted, and some houres 
pf the night, many of our men were slaine and hnrty 
and ime of the great Gallions of: the Assnada, and the 
Admirall of the Hulked both studce, and in niany 
other of the Spanish ships great jslaughter was made. 
Some wiite that sir -Richard was verie dangerouslle 
hurt almost in the begini^ng of the fight, and hue 
speechlesse for a time ere he reeonered. Bat two of 
the Reuenges Owne don^^panie, brought home in a 
ship of Idme from the Ilandes, examined by some 
of the Lords and others, affirmed that he was neuer 
so woimded a$ that hee forsooke.the vpper decke, 
til an houre before nuchiight; and then being shot 
into the bodie with a Musket as he was a dressing, 
was. againe shot into the head, and widiall his Chirur- 
gion wounded to dfeath.** 

MoRTpN. I see, by reference, that that statement 
agrees with what Camden relates, but he adds some- 
thing about sinking the Revenge* 

BouBNE. He seems to have confounded the two 
accounts of the death of Sir R. GrenviUe: this pam- 
phlet asserts that: there was a seoHfed statement of 
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tfaatcata^trophe^ viz. that Sir Richard, in despair of 
escaping or defeating the eneiny, prevailed upon the 
master gamier to split and sink the ship with all the 
crew> they having consented 3 but terms being s^it 
from the Spaniards, the men were induced to change 
their resolution, and they and their commander weire 
eenveyed on board the enemy. On the second or 
third day Sir Richard died of his wounds ; and the 
pamphlet adds, '' the comfort that remaineth to his 
friendes is, that he hath ended his life honourably in 
respect of the reputation wonne to his nation and 
coxmtry, and of the same to his posterities and that 
being dead, he hath not outlined his owne honour.'* 

Elliot. The prose tract ends more poetically than 
Markham*s poem, and the whole narrative of the 
unequal contest seems distinct and striking. 

Bourne. It is : there are parts of the " Tragedy 
of Sir R. Grenville" that are really very poor, but as 
a whole, I think, it is better than the same author's 
*< Devoreux or Virtues Tears for the Ipss of the most 
Christian King Henry," &c. 1597, from which I had 
intended to show you some specimens, had I not 
found that die poem has already beem analyzed and 
Gritfeised dsewbere. 

MoBTON. Did not Markham write a poem of the 
same elegiac kind on one Sir John Burgh? I tliink I 
have seen the title in some catalogue. 

BouBNE. I know what you allude to : that was 
by RAett ]Mbii):l»an, and it' was not printed until 

H 2 
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1628. I do not know that tMs author was any relation 
to Jervis Markham; there is an apparent relation- 
ship in their styles, with Uiis difference^ that Robert 
exaggerates to the utmost extravagance of absurdity 
all the worst fiaults of Jervis. I am sure that the 
subsequent lines from the opening of the ^* De- 
scription of that euer to be famed Knight Sir John 
Burgh/* will be all the specimen of his talents you 
will ever wish to see. 

** If teares could tell the story of my woe. 
How I with sorrow pine away for thee. 
My spungie eyes their bankes should ouerflow 
And make a very Moore or Mire of me; 
I would out weepe a thousand Nyobyes, 
For I would weepe till I wept out my eyes. 

'' My heart should drop such teares as did thy wound. 
And my wound should keepe consort with my heart; 
In a red Sea my body should be drown*d. 
My gall should breake and beare a bitter part. 
Such crimson Rue as I would weepe should make 
Democrates himselfe, a wormewood Lake." 

Elliot. That is incomparably absurd, to be sure. 
The excess of his grief makes one's sides ache with 
laughing at it. This is a special instance of the 
** faulty sublime^" of which Upton speaks,- and 
which he says is so much better than *^ a fitultless 
mediocrity.*' 

SoiiBNE. It would not improve your opioion of 
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the taste of bib]iomaniacs> if I were to tell you what 
this trash sold for^ not a year ago^ among the curiosi- 
ties of an eminent collector. 

Morton. It is worth something to have such an 
imfailing source of merriment always at hand : the 
owner may set the blue devils at defiance. 

Bourne. As we are not at present in want of its 
assistance^ juid as we have othe;r and better things to 
attend to^ we may close Robt. Markham*s '^ Lament- 
able Tragedy full of pleasant mirth/' (as Preston 
entitles his ** Cambises/') until we have more need 
of it. 

Elliot. To come back for a minute or two to 
Chtu*chyard. 

Bourne. We will do so directly 5 but before we 
dismiss Sir R. Grenville from our minds/ 1 wish to 
show you a curiosity I discovered not long since 
among the MSS. of the British Museum, (Bibl. Sloan> 
Plut. XVin. F.) which shows that Sir R. Grenville 
is probably entitled to a place among the poets^ as 
well as among the heroes of his coimtry. 

Morton. Your position will at least have novelty 
to recommend it. 

Bourne. It will : the poem is entitled ^^ In praise 
of Seafaringe Men in hope of good fortune:" it has 
no date, but it is in a hand writing of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and the following are the two last 
stanzas: 
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'' Wly)e list et whome at eurt to'dmdge 

And cark and care for woridlie tKasli9> 
With buckled sheues let him goe tnrige 
In stead of Launce A whip to lashe : 
A mlnde that base his kind will show 
of carona sweete to feede a ciowe* 

*' If lasonn of that mynd had bine> 
the grecions when they cam to troye 
Had neuer so the Trogians foylde> 
Nor neuer put them to such Anoye: 
Wherefore who lust to line at whome^ 
To purchas fame I will go Rome. 
Finis Sur Richard 
Grinfilldes FarwelL" 

There are about, .five or six other stanzas which, 
precede what I have read^ and in an opposite column^ 
l^ a different hand^ is inserted an answer to them. 
In the first line of the last stanza^ Une is most likely 
a mistake of the transcriber's for tmpde^ to rhyme 
Yiiikfoylde in the next line but one, 

Elliot. It does not seem to merit much critical 
comment^ and the author is called GnnfiUde not 
GrenviUe. 

Bourns. The variation of the name is no;dispro<rf 
of the authorship : we have already seen it jipelt four 
different ways— Gnnuife by Jervi^ Markham, Grwn*' 
vUl by Camden, GrinvU by Fitzgeffirey, and GremUle 
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by the anthor of Hie prose pamphlet; and there 
were at that time no fixed rules of orthography, 
especially in names. I interrupted you when you 
were going to ask a question about old Churchyard. 

Elliot. It regarded a work, attributed to him by 
Mr. Chalmers, m^hich I apprehend must be very in- 
teresting. I mean " A praise of poetry, some notes 
thereof drawn out of the Apologie the noble-minded 
knight^ Sir Philip Sidney wrote." The date given 
is 1596. 

BouBNE. It would not by any means come up to 
your expectations^ as there is little or nothing in it 
original : but you may satisfy your curiosity by re- 
ferring to Censura Literaria^ where the tract is re- 
viewed. Your mention of Sir F. Sidney here brings 
us to something I had intended to postpone, but 
which cannot perhaps be more properly introduced 
than here 3 I allude to four sonnets by Henry Con- 
stable (a poet of very considerable note, author of 
** Diana,*' 1594), prefixed to the very rare edition of 
Sidney's '' Apologie of Poetrie," 4t0b 1595. They 
have never been reprinted. 

MoBTOM. Few of the minor poet^qf that day seem 
to have enjoyed a higher reputation. 

BouBNK. Me. may ihirly be ranked with Watscm, 
whose sonnets Mr. Steeveus contended were equal to 
those of Shakeq)eare : as I told you,l.ca&AOt agree 
with him, nordo 1 believe that any man who .knows 
the one and the other> and has a particle of taste, will 
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cooenr. Constable s Sonnets are the foUofwingj and 
are thus rather singularly entitled : 

'^ Foure Sonnets Written by Henrie 
Constable to Sir PhiUip Sidneys soule. 

Glue pardon (blessed Soule) to my bold cryes 
If they (importund) interrupt thy Song> 
Which now with ioyfuU notes thou sing*st among 
The Angel-Quiristers of heau*nly skyes : 
Giue pardon eakeft(8weete Soule) to my slow cries^ 
That since I saw thee now it is so long^ 
And yet the teares that vnto thee belong 
To thee as yet they did not sacrifice : 
I did not know that thou wert dead bef6re, 
I did not feele the griefe I did susteine, 
" The greater stroke astonisheth the more, 
** Astonishment takes from vs sence of paine 3 
I stood amaz*d when others teares begun. 
And now begin to weepe, when they haue doone. 

Sweet Soule which now with heau*nly songs doost tel 
Thy deare Redeemers glory and his prayse. 
No meruaile though thy skilfiill Mus*e assayes 
The Songs of other soules there to excell| 

For thou didst leame to sing diuinely well. 
Long time before thy fayre and glittering rayes 
£ncreas*d tlic light of heau'n, for euen thy layes 
Most heauenly were when thou on earth didst 
dwel: 
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When thou didst on the earth sing Poet- wise. 
Angels in heau'n pray'd for thy company 
And now thou sing*8t with Angels in the skies 
.Shall not all Poets praise thy memory ? 
And to thy name shall not their works giue fame, 
When as thdr works be sweetned by thy name? 

Even as when great mens heires cannot agree^ 
So eu'ry vertue now for part of thee doth sue, 
Courage prooues by thy death thy hart to be his 

due. 
Eloquence claimes thy tongue, and so doth cour- 
tesy 3 
Inuention knowledge sues. Judgment sues memory. 
Each saith thy head is his, and what end shall 

ensue 

Of this strife know I not, but this I know for true. 

That whosoeuer gaines the sute the losse haue wee ; 

Wee (I meane all the world) the losse to all pertaineth. 

Yea they which gaine doe loose and onely thy 

soule gaineth, 
For loosing of one life, two lines are gained then : 
Honor thy -courage mou'd, courage thy death did 
giue. 
Death, courage, honor makes thy soule to line. 
Thy -soule to line in heau*n, thy name in tongues of 
men. 

Great Alexander then did well declare 

• How great was his united Kingdomes might. 
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When ea'17 Captaiae of his Amy migfaet 
After his death with mighty Kii^ oom^aye : 

So now we see after thy death, how far 
Thou dost in worth surpasse eadi other Knight, 
When we admire him as no mortal wight. 
In whom the least of all thy rertues are : 

One did of Macedon the King become. 
Another sat on the Egiptian throne, 
Bnt ondy Alexanders selfe had all : 
So curteous some, and some be liberall. 

Some witty, wise, valiant, and learned some 

But ELing of all the vertues thou alone. 

Henry Constable^* 

Elliot. The thought in the last of these sonnets 
is happy, and happily applied. 

Morton. And the lines run with much harmony 
and facility. 

Bourne. If they do not add to, they at least do 
not detract from the fame of their author, 

Morton. They are undoubtedly well worthy of 
revival, not merely as curiouis relics. But did not 
Lord Thurlow, a few years since, publish a reprint 
of Sidney*^ '^ Apology of Poetry?" If so, I should 
have taken it for granted that he did not omit these 
sonnets. 

Bourne. He would not have omitted them had 
he been aware of their existence, but his reprint is 
made from an edition comparatively modem> and 
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evoi ia the foUa of 1596 tbe sonnets a«e imac*' 
coantaUir /eapi^uded. 

Elliot. I suppose there are no important omis- 
sions in the body of the '^ Apology." 

Bourne. No ; but you will see that the edition of 
1598 (which is called " The Defence of Poesie") 
commences thus 5 " When the right vertuous E. W. 
and I were at the Emperours Court together/' Now 
the edition of 1595 gives the whole name instead of 
the initials^ viz. " Edwarde Wootton." 

Eluot. Who was Edward Wootton ? If Fulke 
Greville thouglit it wortl^ of mentionin his Epitaph: 
that he. was the friend. of Sir P. Sidney^ his other 
friends deserve to be inquired after. 

Bourne. No doubt he was brother to Sir Henry 
Wootton, Edward Wootton ,was Comptroller of 
the Queen's Household^ and> according to Camden^ 
" was remarkable for many high employments :" he 
was sent several times Ambassador to foreign Courts, 
and on one of these occasions he was accompanied 
by Sidney. 

Morton. How deeply it is to be lamented that 
a few days before his death Sir H. Wootton should 
have burnt many of the productions of his youth. 
What is the date of his earliest piece now extant? 

Bourne. It is difficult to decide> but the events 
referred to Jpi^ the dates of a few: the earliest I 
immedi^i^ recollect is inserted in Davison's '\ Politi- 
cal I^NP^y/*. IGOSIj but that he had written pioems 
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before that is very dear. Thomas Bastardy the 
author of " Chrestoleros," publifihed m 1598, ad- 
dresses two epigrams ad Henricum WoUonum, in one 
of which he says^ 

*' Wotton, the country and the country swayne. 
How can they yield a poet any sense ? 
How can they stirre him up, or heate his brsdne ? 
How can they feede him with intelligence ?*' 

And he recommends him, therefore, to come to 
^'London, Englands fayrest eye." It is not very 
unlikely that their friendship was occask>ned or con* 
firmed by their mutual love of fishing, for in another 
Epigram, De piscatione, Bastard observes, 

" Fishing, if I a fisher may protest. 

Of pleasures is the sweet* st, of sports the best. 

Of exercises the most excellent 3 

Of recreations the most innocent. 

But now the sport is marde, and wott ye why ! 

Fishes decrease, and fishers multiply." 

Morton. AU Sir Henry*s friends, however, were 
not fishermen : one of his most intimate companions. 
Dr. Donne, has this stanza in his '' Frogresse of the 
Soule," 

^* Is any kind subject to rape like fish ? 
Ill unto men, they neither doe nor wish 5 
Fishers they kill not nor with noise awake 5 
' They doe not hunt, nor strive to make a prey - 
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Of beasts^ nor their yong sonnes to beare away -, 

Follies they pursue not> nor do undertake 

To spoile the nests industruous birds do make ; 

Yet them all these unkinde kinds feed upon^ 

To kill them is an occupation^ 

And lawes make fasts^ & lents for their destruction." 

Elliot. If we may believe Rabelais^ among the 
Roman Emperors is to be found a great example in 
favour of fishing : m B. II. c. 30. (Edit. 1553) he 
asserts that Trajan estoit pescheur de GrenouiUes. 

Morton. I doubt the correctness of your autho- 
rity: besides, at best Trajan was only a French 
fisherman — a fisher of frogs. 

Elliot. I assure you Rabelais makes the assertion 
in the same chapter^ where he represents Lancelot 
du Lac as escorcheur de chevaulx mors, and all the 
Knights of the Round Table o&pouvresgaingnedeniers 
iirans la rame pour passer les rivieres de Coccyte, 
Phlegeton, Styx, AcheroUt 8^ Lethe. 

Bourne. One is quite as true as the other : Wal- 
ton*s work is quite enough to make me a fisherman. 
You know that he was the first to coUect and publish 
the scattered remains of Sir H. Wootton, and their 
friendship, I believe, originated in their mutual par- 
tiality to angling. Here we may introduce VjBry 
fitly the treat I promised you some days ago, in the 
examination of a poem dedicated to Walton, but not 
noticed by any one of his biographers. 
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{Slliot. That is rather stratrge, recollecting the 
unremitting pains taken within the last twenty or 
thirty years to cbllect the minutest ihcts regarding 
Walton* It is remarkable^ too^ that he> only a small 
tradesman^ should be fixed upon by an anfibor to 
patrdnize his poem. 

Morton. We have very often seen that an author 
dedicates his work to an obscure friend merely as a 
token of regard^ and there was no man more likely 
to produce such a feeling than '^ honest Izaac :'* 
S. P., the writer in question, like the author of the 
" Metamorphosis of Tobacco" (a poem dedicated 
to Drayton^ which we so much admired a few days 
ago)> might say that his pen 

^' Loath*d to adorn the triumphs of those men 

Which hold the reins of fortune and the times>" 
and might, therefore^ prefer his obscure friend, so 
that I do not see much in your last observation. 
What is the title of the poem ? 

Bourne. It is called '^ The Love of Amos and 
Laura. Written by S. P. London: printed for 
Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chancery Lane, neere 
Serieants Inne. 1619." Walton was born in 1593, 
so that In 1619 he was in his twenty-sixth year. 

Morton. The author only gives his initials on the 
title. 'Does he insert Walton*s name at full length 
before the dedication ? 

Bourne. He is addressed^ not by his name at 
lengthy but by an abbreviation always employed by 
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Walton> and with his noted peculiarity of using a z 
instead of an « in the word Izaac-— it is '^ To my 
approved and much respected friend, Iz. Wa. :** the 
q>ithets /' appioved and much respected'* are ap- 
propriate to the station ia life Walton filled. 

MoBTON. Nearly all his letters and poems are 
sttbseribed /jc. Wa, 

BovRNB. But none are so early as 1619 : it is pro- 
baUe, however, that he began to write before 1631, 
the date of his poem on the death of his friend Dr. 
Donne: it is a propensity generally peculiar to 
youth, and subsiding with age 3 in this way I ac- 
count for what S. F.> in the « dedication, says of his 
friend's skill in verse. It is in these terms : 

" To thee thou more then thrice beloued friend, 

I, too vnworthy of so great a blisse. 

These harsh.tun*d lines I here to thee commend 3 

Thou being cause it is now as it is : 

For badst thou held thy tongue, by silence might 
These haue been buried in obliuions night. 

" If they were pleasing I would call them thine. 
And disauow my title to the verse 3 
But being bad I needes must call them mine. 
No 01 thing can be clothed in thy verse. 
Accept them then> and where I have offended. 
Base thou it out and let it be amended. 

S. P." 

Elliot. It was somewhat late to amend ailter it 
was printed, but the compliment is not ill paid. 
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M0KT014. But granting that Iz, Wa* is Izaac 
Waltony there is still an important question to be 
settled — ^who was S. P. ? 

Bourne. Which must probably remain undecided, 
imless it were Samuel E^irohas, a well known author 
about that time, yet that is not very probable. In 
fact, in my yiew, it is not a question of any great 
moment, for the production is not by any means 
first rate, though not devoid of merit : the same 
small volume, in which ** Amos and Laura" is found, 
contains two other poems, and particularly one of 
considerably greater talent. 

Morton. What are they ? are they also unknown ^ 

Bourne. One of them is, I apinrehend, quite a 
new discovery in the history of our poetry, the other 
is nearly as much known as the other is little known. 
The volume has this general title, ^^ Alcilia : Fhilo- 
parthens louing folly. — Wherevnto is added Pigma- 
lions Image : With the Loue of Amos and Laura. — 
London, Printed for Richard Hawkins," &c. 1619. 

Morton. '' Pigmalions Image," I suppose, is John 
Marston's poem, first printed in 1598. 

Bourne. It is, but this edition is not common. 
'^ AJcilia^ Philoparthens louing Folly" is a produc- 
tion hitherto unseen, and displays very considerable 
poetical talent. We will come to that presently 5 
first, I will read you a quotation or two from '^ Thit 
Loue of Amos and Laura,*' which, if not the most 
valuable, is, from the circumstance of its dedication, 
the most curious. 
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Bhhibj. What 18 tbe story of " Amos and Laim/* 
if itbayemiy? > > 

BovBNE. It has. little or none: it opens in these 
lines, not very prominngly : 

** In the largeiconfines of renowfaed JPraMce ' 
ThereiiHd a Ldrd> whom Fortune 'did: adtuinee> 
Who had & Daaghter^ *Laura call'd the feire ; 
So sweete» so proper^ and kl debonaire^ ' 
That straagfers totkh tier lor'to bo none otbsan 
Then Fimiu tselfe^'thegodof'ZiOtMf'iOwneModier. 
Not farre IVom iiheaoe ^vaos zsitoate a ToWnSe^ 
The Lord theteof a msta of good rewvhue^) ' ' 
Whom likewise fbrtdne blessed with a 6onne> 
Amos by name, so modesty eiiiillv young. 
And yet in fight so wondrous andso.foold 
As tiuA ^kmin he {Missed TnconftrouVd:' ••, 
So kinde to strangers, and so m^kB< ta aH^ t 
Of comely graee^/add stature sdmewhai tall; 
M the wide world' not two such io^is affordi^ 
As were the off^^^Nriiigs of these happy Lords." 

:iM[oRTOH. Th^ lines sste toAvrkiAi} -but perhaps 
the auUienr wanxis^4nd strengthens as he proceeds; ' 

Bourne. He does improve, though not as- liiucb- 
as obuld be'wilffaedrifoatly'ltejwluib ponaaiB a 
diiddgue betwM^ thes« twd' Vimm. Aiiios, when 
gMg outr^to jkitftysteeti Latai near her &ther^ 
castie : the conversation then begins^ in the middle 

VOL. II« I 
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otirbich 'tha lady runs) atray/ia fnunmed aodioTOr- 
taken by her admirer : the courtship is then reneimdi 
aad conckuled' to the satisfiBM^tion of both parties. 
The foUowme: extract beirins better than it ends. 



'' Or were thy lone but equal ynto mine. 
Then .wouldst thou seeke his fiiuor who seeks thine! ' 
Methinkes unkindnesse cannot come from thence^ 
Where beauty raignes with such magnificence: 
I mean^from thee whom nature hath endow*d» ■ 
With more then Art woiild willingly allowed : 
And though by nature you are borne most faire 
Yet Art would adde a beauty to your share ; 
But it being spotlesse doth disdaine receit 
Of all vnpolish'd painting counterfeit. 
Your beauty is a snare: vnto our. wayes 
Wherein once: caught, . we cannot brooke delayes ; 
Which makes us ofit through griefe of minde grow sad, : 
Griefe fojlows grief, then malcontent and mad. 
Thus by denyall doe you cause our woe. 
And thto 'do triumph in ouri overthrew/'. 

f^l&MXioT. Tbot is quite su£@icient,: we should only 
waste time if we. were to read more, of -such ..in- . 
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ciwU /hardly be .mudi: diffiercwice ^bput;it : nor will < 
Imk you^.listeQ to.two short:passat;ei3,mQrey, the > 
one nef^rr^Dg/ in gentnil t^ms, to Marlow*9 ittxl ^ 
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Chapnuin's celebrated translation of ** Hero and 
Leander," and the other^ even more generally^ to 
Shakespeare's " 'IWqaiii and Lucrece/* 

MoKTON. Then having now done with S. P. and 
his Amos and Laura, we may look upon ^' Alcilia/* 
whom I am a yttle anxious to behold, after the 
praise you have bestowed upon her beauty. 

Bourns. I warn you against inconsiderate ex- 
pectation : though it is better than what we have 
just seen, I do not pretend that it is first rate, even 
in the d^artment to which it belongs. 

Elliot. What department is that ? 
; BouBNE. Love poems of various descriptions. 

Elliot. Of which passion, you may remember, 
Glcero speaks thus slightingly, Totus verd iste qui 
vulgo appeUatur Amor (nee hercule invenio quo nomine 
aliopossU, appellarijtantije levitatk est, ut nihil videam, 
fUodputem conferendum. 

< BoxTBNE. Instead of such a quotation, with such a 
tendency, I should rather have cited R. WilmotV 
dedication to f^ Tancred and Gismunda," 1592, where 
be asserts that love being as it were " the finest 

■m 

metal, the freshest wits have in all ages shewn their 
best workmanship" upon it. . 

MoftTON. On the other hand^ we ought to recollect 
Spenser's lines in *' Mother Hubbard*s Tale $" 

[^ Thereto he could fine loving verses frame 
And play the poet oft. But Ah ! for shame i 

iS 
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Let not sweet poets praise^ whose otAj pride 
Is virtue to adviuace and vice deride> 
Be with the work of losels wit defieumed, 
Ne let such verses poetry be named.*^ 

BouKNE« He there supposes them to be written- 
by Malfoni, that '< poet bad,** or bypue like him, de* 
scribed in the 5th Book of the F. Q. Donotletitbe 
forgotten, however he abuses it for particular pur- 
poses, that some of the very best parts of Spen8er*s 
works are devoted to love and its praise. 

Morton. Lovers and poets are allowed to be the 
most inconsistent creatures in nature. 

BoxTENfi. The author of '' Alcilia: Philqparthttis 
loviqg Folly,** justifies your remark; for he says* in 
introducing the best part of his work to the reader^ 
** These Sonnets f<^owing were written by the Author 
(who giueth himselfe this feigned name of PkUo^ 
parihen as his accidental attribute) at diners times 
and vpon diuers occasions, and therefore in the forme 
and matter they differ, and sometimes are quite con- 
trary one to another considering' the nature and 
cfuaUty of Lovb» whidi is a passion lufi <»£ variety 
and contrariety in it sdfe.** 

Eluot. That is not less tme than in point. Have 
you any oonjectore who is meant by Fhiloparthen, 
whose ^ accidental attribute** this <* feigned name** 
eipressed) 

BouxNs. I have not, nor do I find any chie.in the 
production. 
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MoKTON . I tlunk Barnabe Barnes, whom you men«- 
tioned on a Ibnn^r day as the friend of William Percy^ 
used that signatm^. 

Bourns. Not exactly, though it is difimnt only 
by transpo^ion : he rigned himsdf by the name of 
ParthenophiL 

Elliot. As we are not likely to arrive at any 
satisfiiction on the point, let us open the book. 

Bourne. The titles to the several divisions of his 
poems are in Latin, " AtUhor ipse PhUopartheos ad 
iibeUum suum" and ** Amoris Praludium, vel Epktola 
ad Amicam/' although the stanzas to which they 
apply are all English. 

Elliot. The author seems to have been one of 
those who wrote because they repented of thefr 
felly : a principal part of his production, I perceive. 
Is h^ed ** Sic incipit BtuUorum Tragicomedid.^ 
» BbURi^E. Iliat precedes the quotation I read about 
the variety and* contrariety of love } an excuse fot 
the wavering nature 49f the f'^ Sonnets,'* as the author 
caUs them, tha;t succeed. 

Elliot. Yet somiets they are not, for they are 
sometimes only stanzas of six lines ^ach. 

Morton. The word sonnet, as we have seen, had 
a very indefinite s^licaitioo among our elda* poets, 
and it often does not mean alt all what the Italians 
seem to have undmtood by it. * - ^ 

Bourns; If you wift ^vd me the book, I will 
point out to -fovL somfe of 1li€ best of these sonnets ; 
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for thej are by no means all wortli reading> 8&p- 
posing we had time to go through them. 

Elliot. With all my heart. 
* BouBNE. The following is a }iretty allegorical de* 
:scription> rather ingenioiis> and degmtly worded. 

" To seeke aduentures as Fate hath assignde^ 
My slender Barke new flotes vpon the Maine; 
Each troubled thought an Oare> each sigh a winde. 
Whose often puffes haue rent my Sayles in twaine. 
Lone steeres the Boat^ which for that sight he lacks^ 
Is still in danger of tenne thousand wracks." 

MoBTON. It is pretty^ certainly 3 and the author 
has given a new turn in the two last lines^ which is 
▼ery happy. 

Bourne. His talent is more fully exemplified in 
another portion of the volunie^ called '^Love de; 
cyphered/' where, haying been rejected by Alcilia> 
he triumphs in his regained freedom. 

*' Loue.KoA Youth are now asunder. 
Reasons glory. Natures wonder 3 
My thoughts long bound are now inlarg*d. 
My follies penance is discharg'd. 
Thus time hath altered my state 3 . 
Repentance neuer comes too late! 
Ah well I finde tfafit Loue is naught. 
But folly and an idle thought 3 . . ; 
'The difference is twixt Loue and ine/ 
ThaJt Loue is blinde.and I can s^." : ., j .. ; -r 
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*' £lliot« That is exceedingly pleasant 'and pia^ful 
in its way: it aims at nothing more than it aiccoin4 
plishe8> and the form and fedlity of the yersifiGatioii 
are well suited to the author's supposed state' of 
fteling. 

BouRNB. I do not think you will like less the 
description of his mistress, in the three following 
stanzas, from a different part of the volume. • -» 

-*' Faire is my Loue whose parts are so wdl framed 

By Natures special order and direction, > 

That she her selfe is more then halfe ashamed * 

In nailing made a worke of such perfection : 

And weH may Nature blush at such a feature, ' 

Seeing her selfe excelled by her creature 

..... ' , , «p 

iHer body is straight, slender and vpright. 
Her visage comely and her lookes demure, 
Mixt with a chearfull grace that yeelds delight : 
,Her eyes like starres, bright shining, cleare and pure^ 
Which I describing Jjoue bids stay my pen. 
And says it's not a worke for mortall men. 

The ancient Poets write of Graces three, ...,'' / 
, Which meeting alto^ther in one creature, . 
In all points perfect make the same to bee, , . ^ 
For i^ward vertues and for outward feature : , ^ 
But smile Alcilia'and the world shall see, . , .'; 
That in thine eyes a hundred graces beei'* . . .-^ 

MoBTON. We Aremueh obliged t6 you for ii^tro- 
. ducing w to a poet who;cdn wiite.with so much eaife 
and delicacy.. ':»i'^V ; ■'s.\d ':<\^ ••-. - i; .-;>v. \ •• ;-'..*' 
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• Eluot. The firfvt stanxa kalittle Mkfi fiMr if 
Natnns might be ^vdoHS of tibe beauty of her work, 
it is thcTeiy reascm. why ihe should ndt be ashamed 
of iis.perliBctai9^.i 

Morton. Jh I quiUez (Pun censeur la iriste diligence^ 
to borrow a line from Racine. Do not blame where 
there is reaUj.so nnich to ecwmendf besides a lUtfe 
ought to be allowed for the necessity of th^ rhyme. 

Ejluot. Perhaps I was somewhat hyp^critieaL 
If the next quotation be as good, I will find no twM 
with it. 

Bourne. I am afraid we can afford no more tinie 
at present to *^ Alcilia.*' Before we finally dismifs 
Bastard's Chrestderos, so frequently mentioned^ I 
wish to show you an epigram in it which renders it 
valuable, not merely as .containing notices of poets 
whose works have come down to us, but of some 
regarding whom we have hitherto only .heard the 
names -, such, for instance, as Dr. Eeds, Dean of 
Worcester. At least we learn from Bastard for what 
species of composition Dr. Eedes was celebrate4» 
which we did not know before. 

Morton. Wood, I per(ieive, only asserts that he 
wrote vaiious MiS. pfoems in Latin ^d English. 

BouRN^. And BilfsoA aiid the rest 're^'echb' him: 
from the foili3h;rin]^ Mes in tii^ Chmtdleras ^e find 
that he was W aUth<:» bf ^pi^raiiis. ^ ' ;. 'n c 

/ tf« M BkikdtdmniBeds* 
/' £«(;b onely thottiSa Ep^nudfi dbst season. 
With thy sweete tast and relish of endittttgy 
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Wkb abnpes of deue;, aiid ddicfttei elieamm. 
With sak of wkt and woQder&U ddig^tiiiff. 
For in my ilidgemmit hfa& thoit haal expmt 
In whose sweet mmith kony did bidkL ber iMSt*" 

Elliot. I do not suppose yoii quote that for its 
own merit, but merely b3 a matter of Mography. ' '^ 

BoTTBNE. Precisely so; and it too fr^uently hap- 
pens^ as I have once before remarked, tihat such'i^ 
the chief value of the productions of our old EngliMk 
epigrammatists. ' 

Elliot. It is to be lamented, Uien, that ndt a fetf 
of those who are called poets of the reign ^of Quben 
El&abeth did not write epigrams : their works weuTd 
then, at least, have been endurable; < j . * : 

^ BorKNB. I am not stich^ a b%6t 16 old versifierti- 
tioh (not to dignity it by the name of poetiy)> as to 
dSipute the truth of your remark in some partictiltt: 
Instances : one of them, indeed, is an author I^ iii^ 
tended to brii^ before you tb-day, t mean' Bafnli6(e 
Cfeoge, who, though a voluminous writer, and espe^ 
ciaHy translator, has produced Nothing' original iheft 
I have ever seen worth presehrihg, • ' ' ? ^ -'^'-'^ 
' 'Elli6¥. Ah addlttbnal cdmfirittation of Sir John 
Dehharii"^ celebrirtttleoupldfc, ^^''' • ' ^ - ' '^ 

" Such is our pride, oui; folly, or our fete. 

That few but such as cannot write translate !*' 

• • . •< 

MoBTov. Oooge was tb^ translator o£ Fallin- 
gei^*B.f' Z(»diao of Idll^." 

Th« $»fmi f« I AlAi|9t deny ,^t bf 
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practice he acquired some haUty in the nse'of the 
English langoage: this is more evideot in his version 
of Naorgorgeii8*s " Fdpish Kingdom/* 1570^ which 
contains an aeoount of some curious and lunuslig 
.oostomsj although the title is unpromising : a piece 
Rit^on assigns to him, called ** A new yeares gifte^ 
dedicated to the Popes Holinesse/* 1579, is certainly 
not his^ but probably Bernard Garter's, as any body 
nAtot reads it will see. 

Morton. In what way was Googe to be brought 
•before us ? - 

; Elliot. I am afraid we are now about to be treatec^ 
with one of your absolute bibliomaniac curiosities. 

Bourne. Your sufferings will not be of long^ 
duration, if you are patient under the infliction. 
The existence of this small volume by Googe has 
been doubted by some, and it is clear that Ritson 
Jiad never heard of it The title is this, '' The 
•JVouerbes of the noble and woorthy souldier Sir 
James Lopez de Mendoza, .Marques of Santillana, 
;With the paraphrase of D. Peter Diaz of Toledo,*' 
&c. " Translated put of Spanishe by Bamabe Googe. 
JmpriQted at London by Richarde Watkins, 1579.** 
It is dedicated to Cecill *' Baron of Burgfaley,** and 
the translator complains that he had found some 
di£$pulty in making out the meaning of his author. 

Morton. Is it in verse or prose ? 
'- Bourne.- In both: the proverbs (though why so 
called cannot very easily be guessed), are in Googe^p 
WoUrite. measure of fourttoi syllables, divided into 
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two Mneii forth« purpose of coming conTeoiently into 
an 8to. page, and the paraphraie or. oommoitaiy is 
in prose. 

Eluot. The prose can be dispensed .with, at all 
eireots* 

BouBNE. I did not intend to read it : the follow* 
ing are nimibered 47> 48, and 49, but only form one 
Pro^oerb, and are in praise of women. 

** For setting here aside t^t sweete 

and blessed worthie rose, ' 

That ouer all the rest doth shine, 

and far beyond them goes. 
The daughter of the thundring God, 

and spouse ynto the hiest ^ 
The light and lampe of women all 

who bare bur sauiour Christ. 

*' Manie ladies of renowne 

and beautifull there bee. 
That are both chast and yertiious < 

and famous for degree : 
Amongst the blessed saintes 

fiill many a one we finde. 
That in this copasse may be brought • 

for lines that brightly shinde. 

" What sh(iuld I of Saint Katheren 
that blessed martyr tell, 
f. : Among tfa^ rest of Viigins all . * 
a flowre of precious smeUl: . 
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Wdl wmikf of remembraoce is ■ 
' iier beauty and he^ yuptii/ ' : 
And eke no lesse deseraeth praise 
tber kDowieiige ia Ite tnieCii;.'* 

£i4iLioT. I should be surprised if, with all your 
love of old poetry, you could say any thing in praise 
of those lines. •• 

Bourne. I do not affect it; nor indeed, as I ob- 
served, in praise of any thing Googe ever wrote, 
excepting so far as he was able to gain the name of 
a poet by the smoothness of his versification. 

Morton. The lines you have read have that re- 
commendation, though with some want of judg- 
ment you have brought him after the author of 
*' Alcilia." 

Bourne. The fbllovnng stanza from the same 
volume, referring to Cato and Mutius Scaevola, is 
unquestionably the best in it. 

*^ Oh, what a death had Cafco dyed 

if it had lawfioll beene^ 
And had not by the iust decrees 

of God beetle made^a jinnel 
No. lesse doe I ^ worthy faoft 

of Mudaifl coming* > i. 
ThatXyuie u» his story hath 

80 eloquentljjT pencpe;," 

Elliot. I do not iad that ^toA has wmdi more 
merit than the rest - 
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and we may ^piitfs tbe bode otcv withnut forth^ 
quotation or ceis^Mrlu ; • . j. i i i 

lijIpRTON. t see that two other tracts still fonain 
to l^ nptiee^: wbat ure thpey? 

BovRNK. I had looked them out l^r e^minatiop^- 
but since I did so^ I have discovere4.tbat they ha^e. 
both been mentioned in Belpe's; '^ Anecdotes of hi' 
terature and scarce Book^ :"^-ii& it is not necessary 
that we slio^d. travel, over ground that has been 
trodden by any precursors, I have determined to omit 
them> and to leave them to your separate examina- 
tion: the first is by Rowland Broughton^ a new 
name in the history of our poetry, and is a funeral 
poem on the death of the Marquis of Winchester 
(1572) } and the second, a production of a similar 
kind on the Countess of Lenox (1577)> by John 
FhiUip or Phillips, whose production on Sir P. Sidney 
you cannot have forgotten. 

Elliot. Certainly not: I remembei* so much of it 
that evitn if this ^'excesiive rarity/* (fbr sheh I take 
it for granted it is)> bad not been mentioned by 
Beloe, I should not have wished to have heard a 
single line fW)m it. ^ 

Bourne. Rowland Broughlon is quite as bad; if 
not worse; but then^fais performance is- such a s&- 
gular cui^osity.- BhUlip's jtitot •r^ntafnw &'folaoidC 
and ratheiiJstfrioiis dMtrader ofifilizafaetti:: itisibeder 
than his poem da the dealli of Sir F.l&dney, thov^' 
the last was a much later production. 



« MomvoH.' Is that character of Efizabetb g;lreii in 
Beloe ?^ I should like to hear it :— the subject is in* 
viting* though it may not be wdl treated. 

BoumNB. It has uot been quoted, and certainly 
desenres extracting ^ and I would read it, if I could' 
pfevail upon this objector " to shut his ears Uke 
a^der to the sound." 

' Elliot* If H be short> I shall not attempt to resist 

your wishes on the subject. 

BouHNE. It is not long 3 and even you, I thiidc, 

will find something amusing in it. It is as follows : 

* 
'' With in her brest lustice a place hath pyght, 

. And in her mercy welds the supreme sway : 

The poore opprest to helpe she doth delight^ 

Her hand is prest to shield them from decay: 

To all the fruit^s of loue she doth display; 

Her eares attend to hear each subiects wrong. 

Like Saba she her subiects rules among. 

The^sjscred ]Nimph that noble Vesta hight . 
. Within her bower accompanies the Queene. . 
Xiike Fhsebua rayes her glorye glisters bright, 
.. Adornde she ^its with Lawrell lastipg greene* 
Pernassui mount to scale this Prince is scene : 
' Of Helicouj that Bluer running deere, 
. To taste her fill our Pandra hath desyre. 

The scepter' she like sad Cassandra swaies ; 
'. CoWfifia like augmentes her. learned skill. 
Then 2Vfti». se^Ja haste tiiou take ^wsyni 
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■To spred her hme with taunting tniiipet shriHt 
SxtoU our Queene of God be loued still $ - 

Whose word and wiU> dispight of Ckacus yre 
She to defende hath settled true desyre. 

« 

Her countries weale to worke her heart is bent; 

Haut Hydrais head she hath cut off indeede : . 
Each Minotaiire by skill she doth preuent 

That in her soyle of strife wquld sow the seede. 
The woolfe she quailes^ the lambe she seekes to feede^ ^ 

With pleasant mylke and honey passing pure. 

God graunt on earth her grace may long endure 

» 

MoBTON. The lines are not inharmonious^ but the ; 
allusions are affected and pedatitlc. 

Bourne. Of course — ^that was in the spirit of the 
age. Nash^ in his most humorous and clever piece 
of exaggeration^ called *' Lenten Stuff>** and printed 
in 1 599^ mentions three dramatic productions in terms 
of no great praise : one of them he calls " Phillips 
Venus;'* and this may be the Phillips we are now 
speaking of^ or it may be Phillips the actor. 

Elliot. I have read some very amusing quotations 
from that pamphlet of Nash's. 

!pouBNB. Very likely : you may see the whole of 
it reprinted in the *' Harleian Miscellany/' and it 
will well repay the time spent in going through it. 
Nash tells us in it of the troubles he had to pass 
through^ in consequence of his unrecovered play of 
the '' Isle of Dogs/* 
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MoElroN. I ha»re sever met with a tract tliat oob- 
tained more curious mlitter^ both relating to himself 
and his contemporaries. It is there tliat he bestows 
such applause on '' Kit MiurloV* for his " Hero and 
Leander/' praised, as you noticed, in the poem dedi- 
cated to Walton. He likewise speaks of a play 
called '^ The Case is altered,*' which was probably 
not Ben Jon9on*s. 

Bourne. Your patience in listening to the quota- 
tion from Phillips shall be well rewarded to-mor- 
row, by the examination of a greater and more in- 
disputably Valuable curiosity than I have yet shown 
yoil) I mean the novel on which Shakespeare founded 
his '' Twelfth Night." 
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THE EIGHTH CONVERSATION. 

JVloRTON. Now, then, to claim the execution of your 
promise : do not let it be like those of princes, which^ 
as Beaumont and Fletcher say in " Philaster," find 
*' both birth and burial in one breath." 

BouBNE. And very properly, according to Chapman 
in his ** Alphonsus," 1654 5 

" A prince above all things must seem devout \ 
But nothing is so dangerous to his state 
As to regard his promise or his oath." 

Elliot. That sentiment, I suppose, proceeds from 
the mouth of some parasite : however it cannot be 
applicable to yourself until you become a prince t 
therefore, without further postponement, produce 
the much talked of treasure — the novel from which 
Shakespeare took the plot of his " Twelfth Night." 
Quanta la speranza diventa minore, tanto ramore 
maggiorjarsiy is a sentiment from Boccacio'{G. III. 
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N. 9.) in which you seem fully to concur ; for as 
book-hunters have often been compared to lovers^ 
you think that delay will increase desire. 

Bourne. To which delay you are yoondf con- 
tributing ', the book containing what you so much 
wish to see> was in my hand eveti befdi^ ^du began 
your speech. 

Morton. And you might, by reading the title, at 
least have saved yourself the trouble of a reply. 

BourKe. Having endured the speech^ justice re- 
quired the reply 5 but as she is now satisfied, I wflU 
read the title : 

" Rich his Farewell to Militarie Profession t Con* 
ieibing very pleasant discourses fit for a peaceable 
time. Gathered together for the onely delist Of 
the courteous GentiLewomen both of England and 
Ireland, for whose onely pleasure they were collected 
together, and vnto whom they are directed and de- 
dicated. Newly augmented. By Bamabe Riche, 
Gentleman. — Malui me diuttem esse quam vocari.-^ 
Imprmted at London by G. E. for Thomas Adams. 
1006.'* 

Elliot. Hiere^ the date is enough : what do we 
want to know about G. £. or Thomas Adanss ? You 
Are as particular about printers as if you were the 
editor of the new edition of Ames. 

Morton. Was not Twelfth Night written before 
1606> the date of Rich's book, where you &y the 
original noVel is inserted ? 
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BoiTBHB. No; but if it were^ I coul4 atiU satisfy 
you that the novel in this volume was employed by 
Sbakespeare. Howeyer> it seems agreed by the 
epamtenttjtors^ who have takei^ some pains upon 
the subject, that Twelfth Night was iK)t writt^ 
until after 1612. Mr. Chalmers says in 1613, and 
Mr. Tyrwhit, and after him Malone, in 1614. Dr« 
Drake, with every desire to strike out somethiog 
new if there be the least protence for it, fixes it be? 
tween the two, in 1613 3 so that 6, 7, or 8 years 
most Hbely elapsed between the publication of Rich's 
work, in 1606, and the writing of Twelfth Night 

Elliot. I do not understand the first part of your 
observation. If Twdfth Night had been written, 
we will say, in 1606, how can you .prove that 
Shakespeare availed himself of Rich's novel, unless 
he saw it in MS. ? It was not pointed until 1606. • 

MoKTON. I suppose 'that the words on the title- 
page /' newly augmented" have something to do 
with aoawenng that question. 

(Bourne. They have. 1 have never seen any other 
edition of Rich's Faretod hut this of 1606, but in^^ 
dependently of ithose words f' newly augmented," I 
can idedsively estaUish from the prefatory matter, 
that it must have been originally written and. printed 
between 1578 and 15S1 : if, therefore, Twelft;h Night 
had been our great dramatic poet's fir§t, instead of 
bdng his last play, he might still have been indebted 
to this soim». 
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Elliot. What does the prefatory matter eon- 
aistof? 

BouRNB. The point I refer to is established by 
the epistle " To the noble Souldionrs both of Eng- 
land and Ireland ;** for the author says in it^ *^ I re- 
member that in my last noork, intituled the Alarum 
to England, I promised to take in hand some other 
thing.'* Therefore the " Alarum to EngLmd** im- 
mediately preceded what is before us, and tiiat 
^/larum bears date in 157B. 

Morton. But there might be an interval of 
many years between the two, notwithstanding : the 
*^ Alarum to England" might be printed in 1578, 
and be the author's last ^mrk, though the Faretoel 
might not appear for SO or SO years afterwords. 

Bourne. Hiat is possible^ though not probable ; 
find it is, besides, oontradicted by positive fact. In 
1581 Rich published the first volxmie of his '* Siraunge 
«nd wonderftdl aduentures of Do Simonides," so that 
the ^ FareweP must have appeared between 1578 
and 1581, or Rich could not have mentioned his 
'^ Alarum to England** as his lastwatk. 

Elliot. A very clear argument^ and a very safe 
<x)nd»sion : the w<M:ds ^ newly augmented," indeed, 
prove Ihat it had been printed before, though in a 
shorter form. It might be curious to ascertain of 
what the augmentations consisted. 
. Bourne. I nmch doubt if, in ft^ thare were any : 
perhaps " newly augmented*' at that day meant no- 
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thing more thaa the common ivords ^^mth ad- 
ditions** upon the repuUication of a modem work^ 
where the principal^ if not the only^ addition is a 
new title-page. 

MoRTOif« Very likely. Is there any thing eke in 
the volume to confirm the opinion that '' Rich his 
Farewel** was first printed much earlier than 1606? 

Bourne. There is 5 and the proof is remarkable 
on another account^ from its reference to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, who is spoken of as alive^ and wIk^ 
died in 1591. He appears to have been the 
** Maister & vpholder" of Barnabe Rich> and was 
himself a poet. In all probability he penned the 
fourth act of '' Tancred and Gismunda^" in Dodsley's 
CollecticHi^ and if we may reily upon the authority of 
the writer of Polimanteia (who not publishing until 
four years after Sir C. Hatton's death, seems to have 
had no motive to flatter), he must have been a con- 
siderable poet. " Then (says he) name but Hatton^ 
the Muses fauorite, the Churches musick. Learn- 
ings Patron, my once poore Hands ornament 3 the 
Courtiers grace,, the Schollars countenance and the 
Ouardes Captaine.** 

Elliot. A fine specimen of the art of sinking in 
prose, for the ridicule of a new Martinus, 
' BouBNE. I quote it for the inference, not for the 
style : " Sir Christopher Hatton, L. Chancelor of 
England,*' is inserted in the margin, and from hence 
it would seem that he had written much more than 
has come down to our time. 
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MoBTim. Bitson only menlioQS an acrostie VjT 
hiin> and there is aome doubt about tibiat : '* the 
Chnrch*B music/* in idiat you read from Polimmtmaf 
would imply that he had translated AtlbOAi or # 
least, written some sacred poems. Kon^ yfi^^^gfi^^ 
if I recollect rightly^ attributes to a tinftffian vf 
Sir Christopher's a translation of the Psalms, QOt 
printed liU 1644> and Wood assigns them to Jeremy 
Taylor. It is not impossible that they were in &ct 
the work of Lord Chancellor Hatton. But what 
says Rich regarding him in his '' Fanowe) V any 
tiling relating to his works ? 

BouMNB. I wish he did : bui still what he teUs U9 
is interesting : it principally refers to the magoir 
ficent house Hatton built at his birth-place^ Hoi- 
denby, in Northamptonshire^ and the state and hos^ 
pitality there observed^ which gives one a good 
notion of the housekeeping of the great men of that 
day. He says : '' And here I cannot but apeake of 
the bounty of that noble gentleman Sir Christopher 
Hatton, my very good Maister and vpholder ; who 
hauing builded a house in Northamtonshire> called 
by the name of Holdenby> which house for the 
brauery of the buildings^ for the statelinesse of the 
chambers, for the rich furniture of the lodgings^ for 
the conueyance of .the offices^ and for aU other ne- 
cessaries appertenent to a Fallace of pleasure, is 
thought by those that have iudgement^ to be incom* 
.parable^ and to haue no fellowe in £ngland that is 
out of her Maiesties hands : and althou^ this. house 
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is not yet Mly finished^ and is but a liewe erection, 
yet it differeth &rre from the workes that are Tsed now 
a daies m many places. I meane where the houses 
are built with a great n^ber of ohimnies^ and yet the 
radoke comes forth but at one tunneL This house 
is not built on that manner^ for, as it hath sundry 
Chimi^es, so they cast forth -seuerall smoakes j and 
auch worthy port and daily hospitality kept^ that 
although the owner himselfe vseth not to come there 
once in two yeares> yet I dare vndertake> there is 
daily proaision to be found conuenient to intertaine 
any noble man with his whole traine> that should hap 
to cidl in of a. sodaine. And how many gentlemen 
and strangers^ that comes but to see the house are 
there dayly welcommed> feasted^ and well lodged^ 
from whence he shold come^ be he rich^ be he poorer 
that should not there be entertained, if it please lum 
to call in. To bee short> Holdenby giueth daily .re«- 
liefe to such as be in want, for the space of sixe or 
seauen miles compasse." 

Ejlliot. I should not complain of your reading 
that extract, or of your dwelling so long on the pre- 
fiitory matter of almost any other book ; but when 
we have so important and so interesting an object in 
view, I can hardly spare time even to inquire who 
and what was the author of the tale which Shake- 
speare condescended to adapt to the stage. However, 
as I know nothing about Bamabe Rich, I must tot 
beg.you to take my ignorance into considocation. 
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Morton. Bid Rich write nothing but prose } lor 
his name, I 8ee> is not even mentioned by Bitson. 

Bourne. It is an unaccountable omis^on, and 
the same strange error is committed hj Sir E. 
Brydges, in his new edition of the Theatrum Poeta' 
rum. Mr. Haslewood, however, has, in a great de- 
gree, supplied the deficiency in the late reprint of 
'' fhe Paradise of Dainty Devises,*' but he neglects 
some particulars of Rich's biography that might 
have been gleaned from his pamphlets : indeed he 
does not notice the titles of several ; ^ one of them is 
called " A short Suruey of Ireland," bearing date at 
London, in the reign of William the Conqueror. 

Elliot. Explain what you mean. 

Bourne. Why, if printed dates would decide the 
point, there would here be an end of the mighty 
4lispute about the Oxford St, Jerome, for this tract 
by Rich purports to have been printed 399 years 
before it, viz. in 1069. 

Morton. An obvious, misprint for 1609, by the 
transposition of the figures. 

Elliot. Can we not defer such trifles, that we 
may the sooner arrive at the point to which we are 
directing our course ? 

Bourne. You must not be quite so free in the use 
of your whip, or your horses may grow restive. I 
will not delay you by reading the titles of the several 
tracts omitted by Mr. Haslewood, and they are of 
less interest, because they relate chiefly to Ireland : 
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they^ howeyer^ contain some biograpliical particu- 
lars 'j for instance^ in the dedication of his '* Short 
Suniey of Ireland" to the Earl of Saresbury, he speaks 
of himself as a mere Souldier^ in which capacity old 
Churchyard saw him acting in the Netherlands about 
1572. " I am no diuine (says Rich) and it is truth ; 
I am no schoUer and that is true too : what am I 
then ? I am a Souldier> a professed Souldier^ better 
practised in mj pike than in my penne." In his 
*' New Description of Ireland," 1610, after abusing 
" idle Poets, Bardes, and Rythmers" who have 
written fstlsehoods upon the subject, he talks of his 
service in the army for 40 years -, and two years after- 
wards^ in his " Excuse" for the above work, he 
adds that it was then 40 years or thereabouts since 
he first came into Ireland. 

Elliot. What is your authority for saying that 
Churchyard saw Rich acting as a soldier in the 
Netherlands about 1572? 

Bourne. He was one of the phalanx of poets who 
united their endeavours under Elizabeth to free the 
Low Countries from the weight of the Spanish yoke. 
At the head of them^ you know^ was Sir Philip 
Sidney, and the names of Gascoyne, Churchyard^ 
Whetstone, Rich, and others^ are to be included in 
the muster-roll. 

Morton. Churchyard, in his '^ Trve Discovrse 
historicall of the succeeding Govemovrs in the 
Netherlands," 1602, a tract we have before noticed. 
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States serertil hem, quoting in tiie margin (p. 19)> 
^ Captaiae Barnabey Rkh baa notes." George Gas- 
coyne, in tlie same passage^ is called a captain. 

BovBNB. That piece by Qiiirohyard is one of his 
latest, and one of his commonest -, but it contains 
some important historical fects^ and among them a 
Tery interesting account, which I have not seen 
quoted^ of the mamier of the death of Sir P. Sidney 
before ZUphen, on the S3d of September 1586, 
Churchyard gives the relation on the authority of 
Whetstone, who> as you have seen^ wrote a funeral 
poem on the fate of this worthy. 

Elliot. It is impossible for the ndme of Sidney 
to be mentioned without feeling a deep interest to 
know all that can be said regarding him ; therefore 
let us hear the passage. ^ 

iBouBNE. A small part of it is sufficient. " This 
noble Knight (says Churdiyard, citing Whetstone, 
with whom he was no doubt personally intimate) 
^ike CcRsar, charged the enemie so sore, that first an 
'cnuious Musquetier from the spightfiiU Spaniards 
espying his oportumtie slew his horse vnder Inm -, 
'wbo getting to horse again was with a poysoned 
bullet is&ai the enemie shot in the thigh, wanting 
ihis <!!ni8ses, which might have defended him. The 
wound being deepe and shiuering the bone, yet^liis 
heast was good, add his courage dittle abated, one 
^VdoL, a gentleman, alighted and led his horse soiftly, 
to whom, he thus spake : Let goe, let goe.tiU I fall 
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M tki grbundi The foe thall miss the gfary ^ my 
wound. And eo riding out of the field with a rare It 
constant ixmngn, his wound was searched^ no s«tee 
too deare but was sought, no skill so curious but 
was tried to cure ease & recorer this nobk souldier 
languishing in paine, all remediles.'' 

Ei/IjIot. Churchyard theie qndtes two lines iiom 
Whetstdne's fiineral poem. 

MoBTON. He does, and what you have read> I 
thinks is followed by an epitaph by Whetstone upon 
Sidney. 

Bourne. Churchyard inserts two epitaphs; but 
<)ne of them has be^i reprinted : that by Whetstcuie 
td but judt wotth preserving. 

" Here vnder lyes Phillip Sydney Kniglit, 
True to his Prince^ learned^ staid and wise ; 
Who lost his life in honourable fights 
Who vanquisht deaths in that he did despise 
To liue in pompe, by others brought to passe ', 
Which oft he tearm'd a Dyamond set in Brasse.'* 

Morton. This puts me in mind of a question I had 
toUsk/ axid which I forgot until now. You remem- 
b^, "l^erhftps, Uiat Sir John Harmgton, in the notes 
tolibe 16th hook of his Orlando Furioso, metatioas Sir 
F. Sidney, and an epitaph written t^xm faim by Sk 
Wiltfer Raie%h^ in which> acoovding to Harington, 
hb 18 i»k&ekl '* the Sdpio and the »Petrarke of iuir 
time •/' where is that epitaph to be found ? 
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BouBNS. That is a question I should be glad to 
be able to answer^ as I never could discover any sudi 
epitaph : yet I cannot help being persuaded that it 
once existed though now lost^ and that Sir John 
Harington is not mistaken. 

Morton. That translation of Ariosto^ much ask 
has' been abused^ has had the honour of being em- 
ployed by Milton in the first book of his treatise ** Of 
Reformation touching Church Discipline." 

Bourne. He quotes^ with verbal accuracy, the 
fom: last lines of the 72d stanza of B. 34> but he 
disapproves entirely of the mode in which Harington 
rendered the four last lines of the 79th stanza of the 
same book^ and accor^ngly wholly alters it } so thai 
Milton's testimony is both for and against the 
translation. 

Morton. I only noticed it by the way, and not 
with any view to draw on a discussion now about 
Sir John Harington*s merits. Do not let us wander 
farther from Rich and his '^ Farewell to Militarie 
Profession." Our preface has already been suf- 
ficiently long and excursive. 

Elliot. You mentioned Mr. Haslewood*s list of 
Rich*s productions, and certain omissions he had 
made. Is the " Farewel'* now under oiu: considera- 
tion, mentioned by him ? 

Bourne. It is not, and there are few who pos- 
sess more knowledge on the subject of old poetry 
than the g^tleman you have named. This error he 
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oonunits ia oommon with aU bibliographers^ nor 
have I seen the '* Farewell to Militarie profession*' 
included in any catalogue that has come under my 
observation. 

Morton. It is as important a discovery^ reool^ 
lecting its contents, as could be well made : a first 
^edition would of course be still more valuable. 
- BouKNE. I dare say a copy of it exists, if one 
knew where to lay one*s hands upon it. 

Elliot. What is the general plan of the work ? 
the title-page only mentions *' pleasant discourses:*' 
what is to be understood by those words ? 

Bourne. The word Discourse had a very uni> 
defined meaning at that time : Rich uses it to ex- 
press what we now call noveU or tales> and of these 
there are eight in this small 4to. volume, so that they 
are not of rery considerable length. In an addi^ess 
^' to the Readers in general!/* Rich observes : *' The 
Histories (altogeather) are eight in number, whereof, 
the first, the second, the fift, the seuenth, and -eight 
are tales that are but forged onely for delight 5 
neither credible to be beleeued, nor hurtfaU to be 
perused. The third, the fourth, and the sixt are 
Italian Histories written likewise for pleasure by 
maister L. B.*' 

Elliot. And which of these is the foundation of 
Shakespeare's play ? 

Bourne. The second, llie commentators an« 
tictpated what has now fortunately occurred^ that 

VOL. II. L 
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tbe origiiml noTel of Twdfth Niglit mighty ftfc 9Qm9 
iEotui^ tim^^ be discovered. The likeness in parts 13 
extremely strong, and indeed there ipnll be no room 
for any doubt> whether Shakespeare did or did noti 
employ it. 

Morton. But we haye not. yet heard the title of 
the norel ; as it is the second it cothes among theism 
which the author states " ane l^ut forged onlyior 
delight." 

: BouRME. The history, is entitled ^' Of Apoi<onius 
AND Silla/* and you will find that throtigho^ 
Shakespesure' has changed all the names> as indeed 
ini such cases he frequently did.<f-The argumait of 
the story is thus given after the title. 

• " The argument of the second Historie. 

^ Apolonius, Duke> hauing spent a yeares sernice 
in the warres against the Turke, returning home*- 
.wavd with his compare by sea was driuen by force 
of weather to the He of Cypres, where he was weljL 
receii^ed by Pontus gpuemour of the same He, witi^ 
whom S£^^, daughter to Pontus, fell so strangely in 
IqUlq that after Apolonius was departed to Constanr 
tipopie, Silla -^ih one man followed and comming 
to Constantinople she senied Apolonius in the habite 
of. a man> and after many pretie accidents falling 
out, she was knowne to Apolonius, who in requitall 
x>i her loue married her." 

MoRToK^ Excepting the drcumstanee of Silk 
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eerwing fke duke in mbn's tA^brt, ahd their snbseqaent 
iiiacriage> the argument does not indicate any otiber . 
resemblance to Shakespeare^s play: Rich lays his 
scene in Constantinople, but Shakespeare in lUytia. 

Bluot. Sebastian aad Olivia^ or any persons an-< 
aWenng' to them> seem entirely omitted by Rich. 

BovsNB^ In the argument, not in the story : you 
would not wish to hove the argument as long and 
OS particular as the narrative t it cannot indade 
every thing y notvnthstanding, it was merely casting 
my eye over the argument that first led me to sus-^ 
pect a resemblance, which I, afterwards found most 
satisfactorily confirmed. The body c^ the histoiy 
opens with various i^ections on the influence of 
*^ Dame Errour" in human afl^rs, and especially in 
those of love, after which it relates that Apolonius, 
^' a. worthy. Duke/' a very young man, who hod 
levied an army and served against the Turk, While 
Cohstiintiiiople was yet in the.hands of the Christians, 
returning home after one yearns victories, was com-* 
peUedj by. stress of weather, to sedc shelter in Cyprus 
(or Cypres, as Rich calls it) : he was here entertained 
very coi^rteously by Pontus^ Ihe governor, who had 
a son named Silvio and a daughter named Silla : the 
latter soon fell desperately in love with Duke Apolon 
nius, and ^'vsed so great familiarity with him, as her 
honour might weU permittee and fed him with such 
amorops- bailte^ as^ the modesty of a maide eould 
reasonably affofrde." 

l2 
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Elliot. Then does Sihrio^ brother to SUa; ooi^ 
respond with Shakespeare's Sebastian^ brother to 
Viola? 

BouRNK. Throughout. — ^Apolooius makes no re-» 
tom^ and indeed scarcely seems to notice the at- 
tentions of the young hidy> but with the first Mt 
wind sails home to Constantinople. Thither l^lla 
resolves to follow him, and is aided in her design by 
Pedro, a faithful servant, in whose company, and as 
whose sister, she embarks in a galley that happened 
to be preparing to quit the port. On the voyage 
the detain falls in love with the beautiful damsel^ 
makes amorous advances, and at last offers her 
violence : she is obliged by his threats to appear 
consenting, and having obtained a short respite, she 
is about to destroy herself with a knife, to prevent 
the completion of the wicked purposes of her boister-*- 
ous lover, when a dreadful storm opportunely rises 
to divert her from her purpose, and the vessel being 
wrecked, all are drowned excepting SiUa, who escapes 
by clinging to a chest belonging to the captain. 

MoBTON. To all this there is nothing parallel in 
Shakespeare. We hear nothing of any previous 
love» or even acquaintance, between Duke Orsino 
and Viola. 

- Elliot. AU we have been told is antecedent, I 
suppose : Shakespeare begins after the 8lorm> and 
of course omits what occurred during the voyage. . 

Bourne. It has always struck me as a defect in 
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Shake(ipe(ure*« highly finished play> that the motive 
for the voyage of Viola is not sufficiently explained : 
3he teUs the captain only that she had heard her 
&iher name Duke Orsino 5 but in the first instance 
-she seems desirous rather to be taken into the service 
of Olivia than of the Duke : 

" O that I serv'd that Lady, 
And might not be deliver*d to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 
What my estate is," 

are her words. 

: Morton. She did not then perhaps contemplate 
her disguise. While serving Olivia she might have 
an opportunity of seeing the Duke. 

Bourne. Dr. Johnson remarks upon this part of 
the play : '' Viola seems to have formed a very deep 
design with very little premeditation : she is thrown 
by shipwreck on an unknown coast : hears that the 
Frince is a bachelor, and resolves to supplant the 
lady whom he courts.** This objection is well- 
founded, as it implies to readers of the present 
day, but I apprehend it is not. so well-founded with 
reference to Shakespeare*s audiences. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact, that the stories he availed him- 
self of were popular, the incidents were generally 
well known, and the hearers could therefore supply 
certain (Huissions from their memories. When Viola 
observes^ 
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** I have heard'iny fatber namelii 



H€ was a bochdor t^en," 

she tells no inore> in order not to disclose her design 
to the captain of the ship> but intends to say just 
enough to draw from him the facts, that he yet re- 
mained single^ and that he was engaged in courtship 
to Olivia. 

Elliot. If Shakespeare had used the same names 
for his characters as Rich gives them, your argument 
would have been more conclusive j as it is, I have 
some doubts upon the point: but let us proceed 
with the noveL " 

iBouRNE. Silla breaks open the chest that had 
foeieh the means of her preservation during the 
storm, and finding it filled with men*s apparel, she 
"dothes hierself in one of the suits : thus attired, she 
travels to Constantinople, and there presents herself 
to the Duke, who, '' perceiuing hiiQ to be a proper 
dmogue young man, gaue him entertainment/' SiHii 
at thii9 time' took upon herself her lHt)ther's namei, 
We' tiow come to Olivia, or the lady who in Rich*8 
hovel answers to her: she is called Julina, and iiS 
represented as a young beautiful widow^ whose 
husband had died lately> aiid left her extremely rii&h; 
6ha£;espeare thought it would have a bettel? effect to 
describe her as a virgin whose brother was recently 
deceased. * •, 

' Morton. It has been objected that there is some 
impropriety in Olivia having her house filled by^Mch 
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jtvttemoMn Sit Toby. Beldi ««i Sir Attdmw Ague- 
oheek : the impropriety might hftve been Ic^s strikipg 
had Shakespeare followed Rich's story ia this respect 
more exactly. 

BouBKB. In Shakespeare's age I do npt know 
that «ich a circumstance would have made any' 
very materkd diffisrence. Rich thus speaks of Ju^ 
Una : " At this very instaunt there was remainyng 
in the Cittie a noble Dame^ a ^nddowe^ whose bus- 
band was but lately deceased^ one of the noblest 
men that were in the partes of Grecia, who lefthifll 
Lady and wife large possiessiojis and great liudogsv 
This ladyes name was c^ed luUna, whobesides^.tiift 
abonndance of her wealth and the gr eatnease of ber 
reuenues, had likewise the soueraigntie of. all. the 
Baines of ConstaBtinciple for her hcis^tiu^***. 

Morton. Rich does not scruple to begpUy oS 
ttetolqgies. 

BocBNB. He proceeds in these tenns : " To.^ns 
Ladjf lulina Apdonius became an eaeimest suter« imd 
aecording to the mannor of woers, besides &l|ie 
wkxrdesy sorrowfuU sighes and piteoua CQuniienauncea# 
there inust be s^iMng of loiung letta*s> CbaiiiMi 
Rracektes, Brouches, Binges; Tablets, Gemmed 
luds and fwesents^ I.know not whai^. So my IMd^e 
wto in the ^e that he remained in the 11$ oiCt^j^ufmi 
had noslill at aUL iathe arte of hmfh althqugH.it 
were miore then^faalf proffered vnto.hinu Wfk9,»0W 
beeome a scholier in Loues Schools and had a]i»Hidi# 
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leamed his first lessmi ; that is^ to speakepittiMiy, 
to iooke ruthlully, to promise largely^ to serue dili- 
gently and to speake carefully: Now he was leani- 
ing his second lesson> that is, to reward liberally^ to 
giue boantifblly^ to present willingly and to write 
louingly. Thus Apolonius was so busied in his new 
study that, I warrant you> there was no man Utat 
could chalenge him for plaiyng the truant, he- fol- 
lowed his profession with so good will : And who 
must be the messenger to carrie the tokens and loue 
letters to the Lady Iidina but Siluio his man : in 
Mm the Duke reposed his onely cofidence to goe 
between him and his Lady.*' 

EiLiOT. Now the resemblance begins to open 
tipon us. 

Bourne. And it will grow more and more striking 
eVei^ minute. After some reflections on the cruel 
situation in which Silla, alias Silvio, was j^ced* 
Rich goes on thus: '^ lulina now hauing many 
times taken the gaze of this yong youth Siltdo, per- 
ceimng him to bee of such excellent perfect graces 
iftras so intangeled with the often sight of this sweele 
temptation that she fell into as great a liking with 
the man, as the maister was with her selfe : And on 
a time Siluio beyng seat from his maister with a 
message to the Lady /u/ina, as he beganne rery 
earnestly to solicitein his maisters heh.sl£s^ luUna 
interrupting him in his tale saiedc Siluio^ it is 
enough that you haue sai^ for your maister $ from 
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lieacefoiih eitiier speake for yofor self or say nodiing; 
at all. Silla, abashed to heare these words, beg& in 
her mind to accuse the l>liiidnes of loue, that lulina,. 
n^lecting' the good of so noble a Duke, wold pre- 
ferre her loue vnto such a one as nature it selfe had 
denied to recopence her Hking;^* 

Elliot. Ay, now we enter into the yery heart of 
Shakespeare's play : Le vrai pSiU quelque/bis iCitre. 
fax vrakemblablef and this was an instance, for your 
assertion cUd not at first seem borne out. 
: BotritNB. I thought you were at first a little 
incredulous: you seCTaed' afraid of coming under 
the ironical censure of our iiriend Rabelais, ** Un 
komme de bans sens crait". toujours ce qiion luy 
diet Sf qu^il trouve par escriptJ* We now come to 
Sffla's brother, Silvio, the Sebastian of Shakespeare: 
Silvio at the time of these, transactions was in the 
interior of Africa, and was not like Sebastian wrecked 
in the same ship with Viola. Returning to Cyprus, 
he TOWS to discover Silla, and after various traveb 
he arrives at Constantinople, " where as he was 
walking in an euening for his owne recreation on 
a pleasante grene yarde without the walles of the 
Cittie, he fortuned to meet vnth the Lady Itdina, 
who likewise had been abroad to take the aire 5 
and as she sddainly cast her eyes ypon Siluia, 
thinking him to be her olde acquaintance, by reason 
ihey were so like one another, as you have heard 
before, said vnto him, sir, Siluio, if your hast be nol 
the greater, I pray you let me haue a little talke with 
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yon^ Beeitig I iiaue floiuckfly met yon ia this pitiw.**' 
At first the young man appears samiewfaat astcmitbed 
aad shy, but noting the ]adj*s beauty, bs a&cts to 
have SorgDttea himself, and to be irittt Juliaa sop* 
{toses him. Juliaa, as a widow, may be eacvaed 
for being something bolder than a virgin, itnd.-^ 
actually inTites Silvio not only to her house» bat to 
her bed, and he consents without veluctaooe. 
' MpBi^oii.^Scmiething more must be said abont the 
resemblance of the brother aad sister, to acooiutttlsr 
^e mistake, than what you read just Jiow: you 
pt bbably omitted to mention it. 

BouBNS. I forgot it in the peoper/place} foriiis 
stated that Silvio -loved his sister Silla '^ as deadly as 
his own life, and the rather for that aa she wfis his 
aatuBall ^ter both bythe Eadier and Moliier, so tite 
ooie of them was so .Hke tiie oth^ in countenaoee 
iod ficnour, thai there was no man able to descone 
the one ^m the other by their fjBoea*" . 

£z.LioT. That was a very impefrtant.cireumstaneei 
H Shakespeare werie wrong in makhig Oliv£a not a 
widow, he was right in not carrymg her love to 
Cesario or to the man she fancied was he, to sii^ aa 
^tremovas Rich.represetits it. 
. BouBNE. Of course; but Bich, asyoffotill find^ 
has no scruple of that sort* for Julina aflterwasds 
proves to be in the fiunily way :— but we shall "see 
tune of that presently.' Duke Apc^onlus is informed 
by his domestics, that the w^ow pt^orred his. ser- 
ittmt to himself, and that she fand given most «n» 
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^iTocal-prbofe of itr he coi]0ec}aciiily tfaraws tlmi 
imlorttraate Sltta iiito a dungeon^ and retees ixa 
Msten to her entreatiesr t;fQlina, ia the mitka time, 
finding the consequences of her intercourse with the: 
iM^rther hut too apparient, is in a state c^ great alann^ 
f< fearing to become bandcromt of her honour/' and 
appealitig) to Apolonius^ Silla is brought from her 
prison into dieir presence: she. inquires Julina to^ 
<wutradkt the chai^ that she, Silla> had mad^ love 
to ker, JuHna, for herself instead of her masfter^ 
JuHna, Ob the other hand, still mistaking the 'sirtei^ 
lor the brother, calls, upon Sflla ftrst .to admit dieir 
mutnal l&re, and that &ilii^> to avow the criminal 
intercourse ttiat had passed between them. Thier 
speeches in this interview run to a considerable 
]Bngtfa> Jidina repeating to Silla the tdws her bafotlwr 
Silido had, in feet, made of love- and constancy, and 
asserting that she had received hito ^'for her kiyii 
husband." The duke is conrinced :that his page ha0 
wironged the lady most grossljr, ind drawing hja 
rapier, insists that iSilla shall' make all possible 
amends. This ' forms a very intere&ting scene^ am) 
our compassion is much divided between the dukei 
wlio saW the lady of his love thus, degraded, Julina> 
>9lJo comiplains of the ingratitude of one wJbom she 
so dearly valued, and Silla, who is/.the inoooent 
victim of mistake-andaccident* 
'. EUiiov. Shakespeare has made' no use of it, ond 
covld not in the- structure of .his play; but he hm 
turned the resemifciiiance between ihe brother and slater 
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to a comic aecoiiiit> if I may so 8ay> aod has made it 
the source of .seTcral most hidicroos scenes. Are 
any of these touched upon or related in Rieh's 
story? 

BovRNK. They are not : the itresistibly comic port 
of TwdfUk Night appears to be wholly Shakespeare's. 
In Rich*s novel there is not any ludicrous character> 
or> indeed, any person whose name has not been 
already mentioned. You may wish to hear a few 
sentences from the reply of SiUa to Julina's accusa- 
tion before the duke. '* Ah, Madamft luUna, I 
desire no other testimonie> then your owne honestie 
and vertue> thinking that you wil not so much blemish 
the brightnesse of your honour, knowkig that a wo- 
man is, or should be, the Image of curtene, con- 
tinencie and shame&stnesse, from the which so soone 
as she stoopeth, and leaueth the office of her duetie 
and modesty, besides the degradationof her honour she 
thrusteth her selfe into the pit of perpetuall infiimy : 
and as I cannot think you would so forget your sdfe, 
by the refusal of a noble Duke to dimme the light of 
your renowne and glorie, which hetherto you haue 
maintained amongest the best and noldest LadicA^ 
by such a one as I knowe my selfe to be; too fiuve 
vnworthie your degree and calling, so most humbly 
I beseech you to confesse a troth, whereto tendeth 
those vowes and promises you speake of, whidt 
speeches bee so obscure vnto me, as I know not for 
ttiy life how I might vnderstand them*" 
'. ' Morton. The sentence of the duke, commanding 
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Silla to make amends^ is, of course^ defivered after 
what you have read : how does Silla receive it]! 

Bourne. The narrative is continued in the follow* 

ing terms : '^ Siluio hauing heard this sharpe sea^ 

tence fell downe on his knees before the Duke crau-^ 

ing for mercie^ desiring that he might be suffered to 

speake with the Lady ItUina apart^ promising to 

satisfie her according to her owne contentation — WeU 

^quoth the Duke) I take thy worde> and therewil^iaU 

I aduise thee that thou performe thy promise, or 

otherwise, 1^ protest before God, I will make thee 

such an example to the world that all traitours shall 

tremble for feare how they doe seeke the dishonoar" 

iz^ of Ladies-* But now Itilina had conceiued so 

great griefe against Siluio, that there was much adoe 

to persuade her to talk with him ; but remembring 

her owne case, desirous to heare what excuse he 

could make, in the end she agreed, and being brought 

into a place seuerally by themselues, Siluio began 

with a piteous face to say as foUoweth. — I know not. 

Madam, of whom I might make complaint, whether 

of yon or of my selfe, which hath conducted and 

brought vs both into so great aduersitie. I see 

that you receiue great wrong, and I am condemned 

against all right ^ you in penll to abide the bruite 

of spightfiill tongues, and I in danger to loose the 

thing that I most desire: and although I could 

alledge many reasons to proue my sayings true, yet 

I referre my selfe to the experience and bountie of 

your minde. And here witii all loosing his gaorments 
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dofwnttohaa Btraoacke and dhewedluUna his breid^ 
and prety teates Burmounting fotre the wMtnesse of 
anow it selfe, aaying: Loe^ Madam, beholde here 
ihe party whom you haue ehalenged to be the Neither 
of yom* cUld<! Seel am a woman, the daughter of 
a noble Duke> who onely. for the loue of him, whpuft 
you 8Q lighUy haue shaken of, haue forsaken my 
iither, abandoned my eountrie, and in manner, as 
you see, am become a seruing man, satisfying my- 
aelfe but with the pnely sight of mj.Apohniui: and 
now. Madam, if my-passiiNi were not vehement and 
my tonnentes without comparison, I wouki wish 
that my fiun^d griefes might be laughed to scome, 
and my dissembled paines to bee rewarded, with 
Routes. But my loue beeing pure, my trauaile con- 
tiduaU, and my griefes eodlesse, I tilist. Madam, 
you will not onely excuse me of crime, but abt> 
pitty my dfstresse, the. whidi I protest I would stil 
haue kept secret If my fortune would so haue pei^ 
mitted.'* 

"EhhioT. All this could but increase the miaei^ 
able perple3dty of poor Julina* Such an eolairasse-- 
meni could, scarcely take place on the stage, and thia 
might; be one reason why Shakespeare omitted the 
incident. • 

Bo^imtfs.. Besides, it would not perhaps have done, 
even at tba(,dayAto have brought on the stage a laAyr 
openly making such a complaint as that.of .lulitia, 
foundftd upon her own confession of criminality. 

MoETON. I have not patience, just now to argoe 
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aay mteh'^mint, tfabu^li in Beaumonr and Fletcher's 
" Maids Tragmly/* there is even a stranger inter- 
view: let it suffice^ that Shakespeare has so £sr ie* 
viated from his Original. What becomes of the un-' 
happy widow ? 

BouiiNB. Rich says> with much simplicity, she 
'' did now thinke her selfe to be in a worse case 
thto euer she was before, ibr now she kn<^w not 
whom to challenge to be the feither of her child; 
^wHerefoi^ when shis had told the Duke the verye 
certldbty of the discoui^e which SUuio had made 
Vnto her, shee departed to her owne house with such 
gribfe and sorrowe, that she purposed nifuer to come 
out' of her owne dores again aliue, to be a wonder 
and mocking stocke to the world." 

Elliot. What' sery^s the duke to Silvioj or rather 
to I^Ba, How he leturns her disguise and the object of 
it T is* it any thing like 

*' And since you call'd me master for so long. 
Here is my hand) ypu shall from this time be 
Your master's mistress ?" 

BduRNlf. The same in effect, but he is a little 
tnore high-flown in his phrasesy and rapturous in Ms 
love: '^ Oh the branche of al vertue (he exclaims) 
and the 'flowre of courtesie it selfe, pardon me I 
beseech you of dSl such discourtesies as I i^drantly 
comn&fted't<ywarddyou! Desiring you that without 
farthier nftemorie of auncient ^efes you will accept 
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of me> who is more ioyfull and better contented with 
your^ presence then if the whole world were at 
my commaundement." Their happy nuptials are 
accordingly celebrated at Constantinople with the 
utmost pomp and solemnity. 

MoBTON. But what had become of the brother^ the 
real Silvio, all thjs time? These events must have 
made much noise in Constantinople, and one would 
think he must have heard of them. 

Bourne. Shakespeare manages this part of th^ 
story differently. Sebastian only arrives once ia 
Ill3^a, and that, as it were, by accideiit, while in 
order to confirm the claim of Olivia upon Sebastian^ 
he introduces a contract of marriage before a priest. 
Now Rich, after Silvio's first visit to Constantinople, 
and after he had left Julina in what family men call 
'^ a hopefull condition/* makes him pursue his travels 
in search of his lost sister into the interior of Greece^ 
where the report of these strange occurrences reaches 
him. Returning to Constantinople, he was received 
by his sister and the duke with the utmost joy. In 
two or three days, Apolonius informed him of what 
had passed regarding the Lady Julina; and Silvio, 
well knowing how the error had arisen, ''was stricken 
with great remorse to make Julina amends, vnder- 
standing her to be a noble lady," and '' left de- 
&med to the world through his default." He ac- 
cordingly '' bewrayed tjie whole circumstances" to 
Apolonius^ who breaks the matter to the widow^ 
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and introduces the repentant lover to her as ''the 
Sonne and heyre of a noble Duke^ worthy of iher 
estate and dignity/* The novel is wound up in the 
following manner : '' lulina seeing Siluio in place did 
know very well that he was the father of her chUde>: 
and was so rauished with ioy, that she knew not 
whether she were awake or in some dreame. JSiluid 
imbracing her in his armes> crauing forgiuenesse of 
all that was past^ concluded with her the marriage 
day> which was presently accomplished with great 
ioy and contentation to all j)arties. And then Siluio 
hauing attained a noble wife^ and Silla his sister her 
desired husband^ they passed the residue of their 
daies with such delight as those that haue accom- 
plished the perfection of their felicities." 

Elliot. And a very pleasant story it is^ and judg-* 
ing from such parts as you have read, pleasantly 
told. 

Bourne. The narrative is conducted with regu^. 
larity and clearness^ and the language generally easy 
and fluent, though disfigured now and then by need* 
less repetitions. 

Morton, It is indisputable that Shakespeare waa 
indebted to it for his plot of Twelfth Night. 

Bourne. Though he has not fdUowed it very 
closely : indeed, as we have seen, he was in a manner 
obliged to vary it, in order to render it dramatic; he 
has not made his incidents quite so consequential 
upon each other as Rich, and with great art he has 

VOL. II. M 
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coDtrived to arrive at the dinouement of both plots 
at the same time. This was not at all necessary in 
the narrative, and, in my opinion, as far as veri- 
similitude is concerned, it was more natural to at- 
tribute the arrival of Silvio at Constantinople to 
design, in the course of liis search for his sister, than 
to mere accident, which seems to be the case wi& 
Sebastian. 

Morton. Had Shakespeare adopted this expedient) 
it would have too much resembled an incident in a 
former play of his, I mean " The Comedy of Errors/* 
where Antipholis of Syracuse travels in search of his 
twin brother. 

Elliot. True, and as it was, Shakespeare could 
not avoid some similarity in the incidents, though he 
contrived to introduce every dissimilarity in the si- 
tuations. Have either of the other seven histories or 
discourses in Rich*s book any connexion with Shake- 
speare's plays ? 

BouBNE. No 5 excepting that in the sixth novel 
there is an incident of the effects of a sleeping draught 
upon a young lady that reminds us of Romeo and 
Juliet; and the first scene of the same tragedy is 
brought to our memories in another story, by the 
employment of the familiar proverb *^ o* my word 
we'll not carry coals," in the same ymj as Shakespeare 
uses it. 

Morton. All . which confirms the belief^ that 
'' Rich his Farewel to Military profession*' was one 
of the books in Shakespeare's library /and that' he 
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was well acquainted with its contents. You said 
that Ridi was a poet, but the *' discourse'* we have 
just finished is wholly prose: can you give us a 
specimen of his verse } 

Bourne. I can, and you will not read it with the 
less interest, because it is found in the same curious 
volume, where several other, pieces of poetry are 
interspersed. What I am about to read is from the 
first novely relating the adventures of a banished 
duke, called '^ Sappho Duke of Mantona " 

Elliot. Shakespeare is charged by the com- 
mentators with the heinous offence of confounding 
the sex which ought to belong to the name of 
Baptista. Rich seems to have been guilty of the 
same error in the name of Sappho. 

Bourne. So it appears, but it may be easily for- 
given. His lines are these : 

'' No shame, I trust, to cease from former ill. 
Nor to revert the lewdnesse of the minde. 

Which hath bin trainde, and so misled by will. 
To breake the bounds which reason had assignde: 

I now forsake the former time I spent. 
And sorie am for that I once miswent. 

*' But blinde forecast was he that made me swarue. 

Affection fond was lurer of Iny lust 3 
My fionde fisct desire did mal^e me serue> 

Vaiiie hope was he that trained all my trust : 
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Ciood liking then so daseled hard my sights 
And dimnde mine eies> that reason gai^e no light. 

'f O sugred sweet that trainde me to this trap ! 

I saw the bait where hooke lay hidden fast 5 
I well perceiud the dHft of my miishap -, 

I knew the bit would breed my bane at last : 
But what for this^ for sweete I swallowed all> 

Whose tast I find more bitter now than GalL 

" But loe the fruites that grewe by fond desire! 

I seeke to shun that pleased best my minder 
I sterue for cold, yet fidne would quench the fire. 

And glad to loose that fairest I would finde. 
In one self thing I find both bane and blisse ; 

But this is straunge, I like no life but this.'* 

The wotdjairest, in the last line but two, is probably 
a misprint for Jainest, 

Elliot. Rich probably is to be placed in the class 
of smooth versifiers, but, according to this specimen; 
he has no claim to any rank among original poets. . 

30URNE. You have correctly ascertained and stated 
Ms merits in a sentence. This volume has been long 
enough open, we may now close it. 

Morton. In alluding to a proverb used by Rich, 
you just now mentioned Romeo and Juliet -, the 
original of it is. in Painter's " Palace of Pleasure.** 

BouRN£. That was probably the inunediate ori- 
ginal, but there were other versions of the Italian 
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tale : you will find it on fo. ir9> b. of ^< The second 
Tome of the Palace of Pleasure/' printed by Thomas 
Marshe. Did you ever hear of a separate printed 
poem by William Painter^ I mean unconnected with 
« the Palace of Pleasure?" 
• Morton. . Certainly never. 

BotTRNE. Yet such a poem^ or rather collection of 
poems^ was shown me not long since. 
' Morton. Indeed* Was it not a most valuable 
relic } The editor of the new edition of '' the Palace 
of Pleasure** mentions nothing about it. 

BoiTRNE. It is a relic of considerable rarity^ but 
you mistake if you suppose it was by William Painter> 
the compiler and translator of the Palace of Pleasure, 
although by a person of the same names. However^ 
no other copy is known of it^ and as it was without 
beginning or end> the date cannot precisely be ascer^ 
tained: the dedication to Sir Paul Pinder^ ambassador 
at Constantinople^ signed William Painter^ is, how- 
ever, still preserved : Sir Paul died before the year 
1650 5 the type, as I should guess, was after 1630« - 

Morton. Perhaps it was by some descendant: 
what is the subject? Had it any merit? 

Bot7RNE. None that I could discover 3 but the 

running-title ' 

. Elliot. Here is a poem, the date of which you 
do not know, the author of which you do not know $ 
which has neither beginning nor <end, and which is 
actually worth nothing, and yet we are to waste our 
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time upon it Have we not already heard t09 mif(A 
about it? 

BouftNE. I apprehend not. Ypu cannot wonder 
that some curiosity should be felt about the li^e. 

Elliot. Why> when the body of the work is not 
worth reading, what signifies the title ? Yet I am 
not surprised ; Quod crebro vidU non miratur^ Mam 
si curjiat^ nescit, 

BouBNE. But I contend that the name of the 
poem is curious and worth knowing: the title- 
page is wanting, but the running-title is " Chaucer 
painted :*' why it is so called I cannot guess, as in 
the cursory view I had of the book I saw nothing 
that had any relation to Chaucer : the greater por- 
tion was proTerbs strung together in four-line 
Btanzas. Towards the end was a poem lamenting 
the degeneracy of shepherds, and an anfgram on 
the mother of the author, Jone. Clark. 
, Morton., The word painted in the ronning-title, I 
dare say, had some coniiexion with the author^i 
name. Did you extract any part of it ? 
. BouBNE. I did not. 

Elliot* Then we are more fortunate than usuaL 

Morton. Still uncis nanlms indulgis, but. not at 
our expense. 

Bourne. He wjll not have that gratification long, 
for about William Painter I have nothing more to 
say* 
. £luot« Why, seriously, if I did not keep some 
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kmd of check upon yon^ there is no knowing what 
paltry matters you two might not wander into. 
Let us dwell upon something worth attention, and I 
will not complain. I never dreamt of objecting to 
tile detail you eittered into of Rich*s novel> because 
that was not only a new but a very interesting sub- 
ject, and if you had continued the same course, and 
given us some account of other histories of which 
Shakespeare av^ed himself, it would have been 
adding importantly to our stock of knowledge. 

Bourne. I would have done so willingly had I 
been sufficiently prepared for the purpose j but some 
of the stories which Shakespeare employed are 
really so rare, and are consequently so difficult to be 
procured, that before I can enter into the question 
satisfactorily^ I must lay all my friends under con- 
tribution for books. 

Morton. I have seen Lodge's " Rosalind," the 
*' worthless original" (as Mr. Steevens is pleased to 
call it) of " As you Like it'* in your collection. 

Elliot. And Robt. Greene's <* Dorastus & Faw- 
nia," on which the " Winter's Tale" is founded, you 
told me you had. 

Morton. Besides, " the Palace of Pleasure," 
which stands conspicuous on your shelves, and these 
three, with Sir Thomas North's translation of Plu- 
tarch'js Lives, will go a good way in, at least, 
illustrating a subject that, as far as I know, has not 
yet been by any means adequately investigated. 
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BouKNE. You mistdLe when you say that yon 
have seen Lodge's '' Rosalind" among my books: 
you have seen '^ Euphues Golden Legacie : Found 
after, his death in his Cell at Silexedra. Bequeathed 
to Philautus Sonnes^ nursed vp with their Father In 
England/' 1623, and it is very true that this wo]4(:> 
excepting the title and the different orthography of 
some of the words> is the same as Lodge*s ** Rosa* 
lind/' of 1590j but 1 could wish, were it in my power, 
to show you, and to read from, the original edition. 

Elliot. AVhat trifles you convert into matters of 
consequence : this is not only nugis addere ponduSf 
but giving the nugte themselves an artificial weight. 
We shall be able to judge of the similarity between 
Shakespeare's play and Lodge's novel as well by an 
edition of yesterday, if it be correctly reprinted, as 
by one published in the life-time of the author. 

Bourne. Certainly, but independent of the satis- 
faction of comparing Shakespeare's play with an 
origiilal edition, such as he probably employed, there 
is surely some pleasure in looking at literary curiosi- 
ties> like the first edition of '* Rosalynde," for so the 
author spelt it^ in 1590, though why that graceful 
name was afterwards erased from the title, and aU 
the rest left, it is impossible for us to ascertain. 

Elliot. Nor is it worth ascertaining if we had all 
the means before us. 

Morton. 1 do not know that, provided it had anjr 
tiling to do with Spenser's Rosalind, or with Shake- 
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<8peare*s adoption of the name in his ** As you Like 
it,'* or any other circumstance of that kind. 

Bourne. Mr. Singer, in a late reprint (which, by 
the by, might hare been more correct) has extracted 
all the poetry from Lodge*s '< Rosalynde," and, as 
Shakespeare was much less indebted to the verse 
than to the prose, and, as no specimens have been 
given from the last, I will read two or three passages 
which will enable you to form an opinion of Lodge's 
style. Aid of the manner in which he treats a story, 
<of which there is every reason to believe that he was 
the original inventor. 

Elliot. This is just as it ought to be 5 now we 
are coming to the point : — ^Lodge was unquestionably 
a man of considerable talent as a poet, if we looked 
only at the pieces inserted in his '^ Fig for Mo- 
mus."' What you are about to extract from then, is 
his *' Rosalynde," republished in 1623 under the title 
of " Euphues Golden Legacy." 

Bourne. It is: he took the name of Euphues 
from John Lilly, who published his well-known 
^^ Euphues, the Anatomic of Wit," at least as early 
as 1580, and in the prefatory matter to which I find 
that he was rusticated from Oxford. I just notice 
this circumstance, because his biographers seem to 
ihave overlooked it. 

Morton. That is curious : what does he say of 
himself? 

Bourne. It is in an address " To my good Friends, 
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the Gentlemen SchoUere of Oxford :*' he observes, 
<' Yet may I of all the rest most condemne Oxford 
of vnkindne8se> of vice I cannot> who seemed to 
weane me.before shee brought me forth and to giue 
me bones to gnaw, before I could get the teat to 
suck. Wherein she played the nice mother, in 
sending me into the country to nurse, where I tyred 
at a dry breast three yeares^ and was at last enforced 
to weane my selfe.*' He accordingly went to Cam- 
bridge. One of Robert Greene's tracts is called 
'' Euphues Censure to Fhilantus/* so that it should 
seem that Lilly's example had rendered those names 
very popular. 

Elliot. Do not let us wander unnecessarily. I 
am anxious to hear something from Lodge*s novel. 

Bourne. Your anxiety shall be relieved. You 
will observe, in the first place, that Shakespeare's 
Orlando is here called Rosader, and his severe elder 
brother Saladine : the names of Rosalind and Aliena 
(the assumed name of Alinda) Shakespeare adopts. 
The following is the description of the heroine : 
'^ As euery mans eye had his seurall suruey, and 
fancie was partiall in their lookes, yet all in generall 
applauded the admirable riches that Nature bestowed 
on the face of Rosalind; for vpon her cheekes there 
seemed a battell betweene the Graces, who should 
bestow most fauours to make her excellent. The 
blush that gloried Luna when she kist the Shepheard 
of the hills of Latmos, was not tainted with such a 
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pleasant dye as the vennilioii florish on tiie ^ 
hue of Rosalinds counteDJUUe : her eyes were like 
those l^aiiipes that make the wealthie couert for the 
heauens. more glorious, sparkling &uour and dis- 
daine, curteous and yet coy, as if in them Venus had 
placed al her amorets, and Diana all her chastitie. 
Hie trammels of her haire> folded in a canle of gold, 
so farre surpast the bumisht glister of mettall, as 
the Sunne doth the meanest Starre in brightnesse : 
the tresses that folds in the brows of Apollo, were 
not halfe so rich to the sight, for in her haires it 
seemed loue had laid himselfe in ambush, to entrap 
the proudest eye that durst gaze vpon their excel- 
lence : what should I need to decipher her particular 
beauties, when by the censure of all, she was the 
paragon of all earthly perfection/' 

Morton. That puts one a little in mind of James 
Shirley's excellent ridicule of overstrained hyper- 
bolical compliments, and unnatural resemblances, in 
his play of ^' The Sisters" (165^), where he makes 
Angelina reprove a pedantic Scholar, who had 
smeared her beauty with all sorts of artificial co- 
lours : she says. 



t€ 



1 am 



A stranger to you. Sir, and to your language 3 
These words have no relation to me. 
I 'pity men of your high fancy, should 
Dishonour their own names by forming such 
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Prodigious shapes of beauty in our sex. 

If I were really what you would commend^ 

Mankind would fly me. Get a painter, Sir^ 

And when he has wrought a woman by your fancy. 

See if you know her again. Were it not fine 

If you should see your mistress without haire, 

Brest only with those glittering beams you talk of? 

Two suns instead of eyes> and they not melt 

The forehead made of snow ? No cheeks, but two 

Roses inoculated on a lily; 

Between, a pendant alabaster nose : 

Her lips cut out of corall, and no teeth 

But strings of pearl : her tongue a nightingales ! — 

Would not this strange chimsera fright yourself?*' • 

Elliot. Your quotation is in point, though rather 
long. You might have found a shorter one, and quite 
as apposite, I think, in the very play of Shakespeare 
under consideration. The ridicule of Shirley is ex- 
ceedingly well expressed, as might indeed be ex- 
pected from his pen, as far as I have heard any thing 
about him. 

BouBNE. It is to be regretted that Mr. Gifford'tf 
edition of his plays is so long postponed. Shirley, 
as has been remarked, was the last of the old 
English school of dramatists, and both his Tragedies 
and Comedies wiU bear comparison with those of 
any of Shakespeare^s contemporaries. But to pro- 
ceed with Lodge : the following will strongly re* 
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niind you of Shakespeare* It is before Rosalind and 
her friend Alinda^ afterwards called Aliena^ make 
their escape to the forest of Arden : '* At this RosalindL 
began to comfort her, and after shee had wept a few 
kinde teares> in the bosome of her AUnda, shee gaue 
her hearty thankes> and then they sate them downe 
to consult how they should trauell. AUnda grieued 
at nothing but that they might haue no man in their 
company^ saying : it would bee their greatest pre-* 
iudice^ in that two women .went wandring about 
without either guide or attendant. Tush (quoth- 
Rosalind) art thou a woman and hast not a sodaine 
shift to preuent a misfortune? I (thou seest) am of a 
tall stature, and would very well become the person 
and apparell of Page^ thou shalt be my Mistris, and 
I will play the man so properly^ that (trust mee) in 
what company soeuer I come, I will not be dis* 
couered : I will buy mee a sute^ and haue a Rapier 
yery handsomely at my side> and if any knaue offer 
wrong, your Page will shew him the point of his 
weapon. At this AUnda smiled, and ypon this they 
agreed, and presently gathered yp all their jewels>. 
which they trussed yp in a casket, and Rosalind in 
aU haste prouided her of robes, and AUnda being 
Called AUena, and Rosalind, Ganimede" 

Elliot. The sentence *' I will buy. me a suit, and 
haye a rapier very handsopaely at my side/* brings 
to memory Shakespeare's line, *' Well haye a. 
swashing and a martial outside 3" but a preceding 
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sentiment of hodge, on the quickness of womaEn*8 
wit and her readiness on sudden emergencies^ is 
copied from Ariosto, c. xxvii. 

MoUi constgli delle donne sono 
Meglio improviso, che a pensarvi usciti; 
Chh questo i speciale^ e proprio dono 
Tra tanti e tanti lor dal ciel largiti — 

and then he goes on to contrast this excellence 
with the slowness and heaviness of men in similar 
situations. 

Bourne. On the wholej Ariosto has done the 
female sex more than justice^ though you remember 
some parts of his Orlando sufficiently libellous. The 
first encounter of Rosader with the Duke (whom 
Lodge calls King Gerismond) is thus described by 
Lodge : " It hapned that day. that Gerismond y the 
lawfuU king of France banished by Torismond, 
who with a lustie crew of outlawes Uued in that 
Forrest^ that day in honour of his birth^ made a 
feast to all his bolde yeomen> and frolickt it with 
store of wine and venison^ sitting all at a long table 
vnder the shadow of Limon trees : to that place by 
chance fortune conducted Rosader, who seeing such 
a crew of braue men, hauing store of that for want of 
which bee and Adam perished> hee stept boldly to the 
boords end^ and saluted the Company thus,— What- 
soeuer thou be that art maister of these lustie squires, 
I salute thee as graciously as a man in extreame dis-^^ 
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tresse may: knowe that I and a fellow friend of 
miDe^ are here finished in the forrest for want of 
foode : perish we must> vnlesse relieued by thy fa- 
uours. Therfore if thou be a Gentleman^ giue meate 
to men^ and such as are euery way worthie of life : 
let the proudest Squire that sits at thy table rise and 
encounter with ine in any honorable point of ac* 
tivitie whatsoeuer> and if he and thou proue me 
not a mac, send mee away comfortlesse : if thou 
refuse this> as a niggard of thy cates^ 1 will haue 
amongst you with my sword^ for rather wil I die 
valiantly^ then perish with so cowardly an extreame. 
Gerwnond looking him earnestly in the face^ and 
seeing so proper a Gentleman in so bitter a passion^ 
was moued with so great pitie, that rising from the 
table hee tooke him by the hande^ and bade him 
welcome^ willing him to sitte downe in his place^ 
and in his roome> not onely to eate his fill^ but as 
Lord of the feast. Gramercy Sir (quoth Rosader) 
but I haue a feeble friend that lies hereby famished 
almost for food> aged> and therefore lesse able to 
abide the extremitie of hunger then my selfe^ and 
dishonour it were for mee to taste one crum> before 
I made him partner of my fortunes : therefore will 
I run and fetch him and then I will gratefully accept 
of your proffer/* 

MoBTON. That is very like Shakespeare also : the 
description is lively and picturesque^ and the af- 
fectionate considerateness of Rosader lor his old and' 
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faithful servant quite as strongly ponrtrayed as ib 
** As you Like it." 

BouBNB. I will not quote the narrative of the 
mode in which Rosader discovers and preserves his 
brother Saladine from the lion, because that passage, 
and almost that only, has been produced by the com- 
mentators to establish the resemblance. In Shake- 
speare's play it is certainly a little revolting to find 
Celia so suddenly in love with the repentant Olivar: 
this incident is better managed by Xodge, than 
Shakespeare had the means of doing within the nar^ 
row limits of a theatrical performance. I do not 
think it worth while to read more from Lodge*s 
'^ Rosalynde :*' what you have now seen will answer 
the purpose we had in view, and will show that 
Shakespeare followed his original, in this instance 
with an admiring closeness. 

Morton. The extracts prove likewise that the 
original was not quite so toorthless as Mr: Steevens 
maintained it to be. 

Elliot. Steevens was a tasteless pedant, and no- 
thing better could be expected from him. His sen- 
tences have been reversed over and over again; I 
mean not merely with respect to the particular tract 
before us, but on other matters on which he has 
chosen to be equally dogmatical. 

Bourne. Do not let us renew that subject : we 
know that you and the annotQ,tors are at daggiers 
drawing, and most frequently I should be inclined to 
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fight on your side ^ but this is not the fittest time> 
however just the quarrel. Besides the resemblances 
we have noticed^ it is to be observed that Shakespeare 
has also adopted Liodge's under-plot in the Idves of 
Sylvius and PhcBbe> but the comic incidents and per- 
sons are his own invention and introduction. 

Morton. The remark^ you may remember, also 
applies to his adaptation of Rich*s novel to the stage* 
May the same be said of the " Winter's Tale,*' or 
does Greene, in his " Dorastus and Fawnia^*' bring 
forward any such character as Autolicus? 

Bourne. He does not 5 but the greatest difiference 
between Shakespeare and Greene, in r^ard to that 
story, is; that the latter makes Bellaria, who corre*- 
sponds to Hermione, actually die in consequence of 
the shock of the unjust accusation, of the cruel treatr 
ment she receives during her trial, and of the un- 
expected intelligence of the death of her young son 
Garinter, who is Shakespeare's Prince MamiUius. 
The annotators have done still less to enable the 
reader of " the Winter's Tale'* to compare it with 
*' Dorastus and Fawnia." 

Elliot. How long before Shakespeare is supposed 
to have written his '^ Winter's Tale** did Robert 
Greene produce his ^' Dorastus and FaTfnia?" . . 

Bourne. The earliest date hitherto assigned; to 
the Winter*s Tale is 1594, and there is a copy of 
Greene's *^ Dorastus and Eeiwnia** printed as early as 
1588 : perhaps there might be others evep still eariier, 

VOL. II. N 
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Imt Greene's first extant perfonnpiiee ]» ds^ 1S84> 
and is called '' A Myrrour of Modestiet" it is the 
storjrof Snsaana and tbe Eldera> told at oonsiderable 
lengthj and witli some doqaenoe. TfaU'Shows liiat 
lie began fais literary career with a produotioa calcu- 
lated to aUay rather Hian excite the passions. 

MoBTOK. Iliat would dqiend much on the mode 
in which it was handled: it is not diflScult to imagine 
that the descriptions in the history of Susnuia nugfat 
be so highly wrought as to afford .v^ry strong in- 
centives. 

.BouBNB. As you have doubts idxnit it, and aait is 
a tract of the very rarest^ oecurrencey.never quoted 
that I am aware oiy yon-may like, to ^ hear a.shcN?t 
specimen of it : we will then proceed to his '^Dp- 
rastus and Fawnia." The title speaks pretty un- 
equivocally as to the nature and object of the per- 
lormance : " The Myirour of Modestie, wherein ap*- 
peareth as in a perfect Glasse how the Lorde de^ 
liuereth the innocent from all imminent pcnls> and 
plagueth'the bloudthirstie hypocrites with desemed 
punishments/' &c. '' By R. G. Maister of Artes. Im- 
printed, at liondon by Aoger Warde/* &c. 1584. . 

MoBTON. Was that hiis first work I It does not 
seem very probable that it should be> recolleetii^ 
that he died of a surfeit of red herrings and Rhenish 
in 1692. 

BouBNE. I only said it was his first extant produc- 
tion, but the prefiotory matter to it does not enable 
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us to form an opinion one way or the other: the 
{cUcmkig » from the body of the tract *' These 
two cnrsed caitifes of the' seede of Chanaan southing 
one another in this deuiBsh imagination^ conolttded 
when they mrlght finde hir alone to sueke the bloude 
of this innocent kmbe^ and with most detectable 
▼lllaiiie to asjaile the simple minde of this sillie 
Susanna. Persisting therefore in this hellish par- 
pose^ manie daies were not passed ere they spiedf fit 
oportuidtie (as they thought) to obtaine their desire, 
for the season being very hot and the tender bodie 
of Susanna being sore- parched with heate, sHe sup*^ 
posing that none of hir housholde> much lesse anie 
strmiger had bin in the garden, went in as hir vse 
was with two maidens, cniilie thinking there secretHe 
to washe hirselfe, and seing the coast cleere and 
hirself solitarily said thus ynto them: bring mb 
quoth she oyle and sope wherewi^^ to washe, and 
see that you shut' the doores surelie. The maidei»^ 
(^urefii^e obaieng their mistresse commande, shut 
the garden gates and went out themsehies at a 
backe doore to fet what their mistresse had wiQed 
them, not seeing the elders because they were hid, 
who no sdoner sat^e the maidens gone, and Susanna 
a fit pray for their filthy purpose, but they rose yp 
and run vnto hir." My design in reading thia pass- 
age, is only to show that Greene purposely let slip 
the opportunity of giving a luxurious or exciting 
description of Susanna^ and that this tract is very 

N « 
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far from what you hinted it might be. However ill- 
governed Greene might be in his life and manners^ 
most of his writings are calculated to warn others of 
the dangers he had not been able to shun. 

Elliot. As you have finished your quotation^ we 
may proceed with " Dorastus and Fawnia.** 

MoKTON. Have you ever seen a copy of it printed 
in 1588? 

BouBNB. Never; those dated before 1600 are all 
very difficult to be procured : indeed I never saw a 
copy of it sold> let the date be what it would, under 
several guineas. I have fortunately two> one of them 
dated in 1636, and the other as late as 1694, and I 
have seen a third printed as recently, I think, as 
17^4. Observe on the title-page of this edition of 
1694 there b a curious wood-cut, containing a 
summary of the history^ like the plates to Orlando 
Furioso. In the distance, as far as distance is pre- 
served in so rude a representation, is the sea, with 
a boat and child upon it -, on one side, but more in 
front, is a shepherdess tending her flock; and in the 
fore-ground the hero in armour, and heroine in a 
court dress, holding each other by the hand. The 
edition of 1636, which is the most valuable, has no 
such ornament, and bears the following title : " The 
Pleasant Historic of Dorastus and Fawnia. Mlierein 
is discovered, that although by the meanes of sinister 
Fortune, Truth may be concealed, yet by Time, in 
spight of Fortune; it is manifestly revealed. Pleasant 
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for age to avoyd drowsle thoughts, Profitable for 
Youth to Bvoyd other wanton Pastimes^ And bring- 
uig^ to both a desired Content. Temporisjilia Veritas, 
By Robert Greene> Master of Arts in Cambridge. 
(hnne tidit punctttm qui miscuit utile dulci.** London^ 
&c. 1636. 

Morton. The edition of 1694^ I observe, omits a 
part of that title^ in order to make room for the 
barbarous wood-cut. I also perceive at the back of 
the title-page of 1694> a poem which is not in the 
copy of 1636. 

Bourne. It is not, and you will find that the lines 
are not contemptible. I suppose the printer in 1636 
did not think it worth while to insert them, though 
it is unquestionably an important omission. 

Morton. I will read them : they are called, 

" Dorastus in Loue-passion, Writes these few lines 
in praise of his louing and best-beloued Fawnia.** 

" Ah> were she pitifiill as she is fair^ 

or but as mild as she is seemijog so. 
Then were my hopes greater than my despair^ 

then all the World were. Heauen, nothing Woe* 
Ah, were her Heart relenting as her Hand, 

that seems to melt euen with the mildest touch. 
Then knew I where to seat me in a Land, 

under wide Heauens 5 but yet not such. 
So as she shows : she seems the budding Rose 

yet sweeter far than is an Eartiily flower : 
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Soaereign of Beonty ! like tiie Spray ahe grows 

compassed she is with Thorns and canko^d flower* 
Yet were she willing to be pluck'd and worn 
She would be gathered thongh she grew on Tliom. 

** Ah when she singSj all M usick else be still> 

for none must be compared to her Note : 
Ne'er breath'd such Glee from Philomelas Bill, 

nor from the Morning-singers swelling Throat: 
Ah, when she riseth from her blissfull Bed 

she comforts all the World as doth the Sun, 
And at her sight the Nights foul Vapours fled; 

when she is set the gladsome day is done. 
O glorious Sun ! imagine me the West, 
Shine in my arms and set thou in my Breast !" 

MoBTON . You said the lines were not contemptible \ 
the last stanza is very rich and harmonious, and the 
whole is an elegant composition, with some very 
graceful turns. 

Elliot. You over-rate it: it is gdod, but not 
quite so transcendent as you seem to think it. The 
two last lines are somewhat in Sir Richao^ BSack- 
more*s vein. 

Morton. You may be right, but whether right or 
wrong, I should not be 'inclined just now to contest 
the matter. I perceive that Greene gives us two 
mottos on the title-page of 1636 : which did he usually 
adopt } Gascoigne, we know, had Tam Marti tarn 
Mercurioy and Whetstone MalgrS la Fortune. 
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BouBNB. Omne ttdit punctum^ &c. was Greene's 
Ofdinary motto to hts early publications \ but upon 
this point therie is a singular letter by him pre^xed to 
his " Perimedes the Btoek-Smith/* 15S8, froiji which 
you wiU not have forgotten that I formerly quoted 
two specimens of blank verse : it is a yery curious 
epistle^ as it relates to Greene's publications^ fiiends 
and enemies : I will read it before I make a few 
footations from *' Doraslais land fWnia.** It is ad* 
dressed '^ to the Gentlemen Headers Health/' and is 
in these terms : ^' Gentlemen I dare not step awrye 
from my wonted method> first to appeale to your 
&uorable courtesies^ which euer I haue found (how- 
soeuer plawsible) yet smothei'ed with a.milde silence : 
the small pamphlets that I haue thrust forth hoW you 
houe regarded them I know not> but that they haue 
been badly rewarded with any iU tearmes I neuer 
found, -which makes me the more bold to trouble 
you and the more bound to rest yours euerye waie, 
aft euer I hfme done : I keepe my old course to palter 
vp something in Prose vsing mine old poesie still 
Om»e ttdit functum., although lately two Gentlemen 
Poets made 'two mad men of Rome beate it out of 
iheir paper bucklers^iand had.it in derision, for that 
I qouldnot make. my verses iet vpon the stage in 
Isfs^ieall buskins^ euerie worde fiUing the mouth like 
the faburdto of Bo-Bell, during God out of he^uen 
with that Atheist Tam^i^Ayn, or blaspheming with 
the mad preesi of the sonne." 
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Morton. That is yery remarkable. Tamberiaine, 
I suppose^ is the notorious tragedy by Marlow, aiui 
one would suppose^ from what is said» that Greene 
was at this time upon bad terms with him. 

Bourne. Had it been otherwise he would hardly 
have spoken as he has done of that ** Athdst Tam- 
burlann.** Greene^ a few lines ajfterwards, complainft 
that it was said of him that he could not write 
blank yerse^ on which Marlow seems to have prided 
^imself^ for in the prologue to his '* Tamberiaine*' 
^e notes the distinction in this respect between his 
tragedy and the productions of '* rhyming mother- 
wits." 

Elliot. Greene's address really seems a yery in- 
teresting one : let us hear the rest of it. 

Bourne. He continues, — " But let me rather 
openly pocket vp the Asse at Diogenes hand, then 
wantonlye set out such impious instances of intol- 
lerable poetrie; such mad and scoffing poets that 
haue propheticall spirits, as bred of Merlins race : 
if there be anye in England that set the end of 
scollarisme in an Englishe blank verse, I thinke 
either it is the humor of a nouice that tickles them 
with self-loue^ or to much frequenting the hot house 
(to vse a Germaine prouerbe) hath swet out aU the 
greatest part of their wits, which wasts Gradatm^ 
as the Italians say Poco d, poco. If I speake darkely> 
Gentlemen, and offende with this digression, I craue 
pardon in that I but answere in print what they hatie 
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<^ered on the Stage,*' Then he proceeds to speak 
merely of the particular work he is presenting to the 
world. . . . 

Elliot. It is not very easy to ascertain from the 
last sentence whether Greene had not been brought 
in some way or other upon the stage^ or at least his 
productions ridiculed there. 

BouBNE. I do not draw either of these conclusions 5 
I apprehend he alludes only to the bringing of blank 
verse upon the stage^ to the writing of which " two 
Gentlemen Poets/* it seems^ had declared him in- 
competent. To contradict this opinion is probably 
the object of his blank yerse poems inserted in his 
'^ Perimedes." 

MoBTON. What does he mean when he says that 
the same '^ two Gentlemen Poets" made two '^ mad 
men of Rome*' beat his motto ^' out of their paper 
bucklers ?" 

BouBNE. Who the " two mad men of Rome" 
were, I know not, but by beating it ^' out of their 
paper bucklers," I understand, erasing it from their 
title-pages. These are questions which it is now 
very difficult to settle, and as I do not apprehend we 
should be at all the nearer by dwelling longer upon 
them, we will proceed to " Dorastus and Fawnia," in 
which you will not fail to bear in mind that — 

Kg;i«laiii i& the same as Shakespeare's Polixenes. 
Pandosto ........ as Leontes. 

BeUaria as Henmone. 
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Gttrintoris the same as Shakespeare's MamiOiiis* 

Dorastos as FlorizeL 

Fawnia as Perdita. 

This^ with tiie general resemblance between the play 
and the story, will enable you to understand the re- 
lation of the extracts. 

Elliot. You have remarked upon one principal 
discordance between " the Winter's Tvle" and 
" Dorastos and Fawnia ;**— do they run parallel in 
most other particulars? 

Bourne. They do, excepting in one offensive in- 
ddent, and that is, that Dorastus flying with his 
Fawnia, and arriving by accident at the Court of 
Pandosto, the father falls in love with his own 
daughter, and endeavours to seduce her : there was 
no necessity for this circumstance, and the conse- 
quence of it is, in addition to the destruction of his 
wife, that Pandosto is rendered unfit to enjoy the 
happiness of the young Prince and Princess when 
the ultimate discovery of Fawnia's birth is made, 
and he destroys himself. We have already seen that 
Francis Sabie turned the fable into blank verse, 
under the title of the '^ Rsherman's Tale," and 
*' Flora's Fortune," in 1595. In the subsequent 
quotation Greene speaks of the innocent intimacy 
between Bellaria and E^stus, which led to the 
jealousy of Pandosto. '^ BeUaria (who in her time 
was the flowre of courtesie) willing to show how 
vn&onedly she loued her husband by her fri^ids en- 
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tertain^xiet, vsed him likewise so familiarly that her 
countenance hewraied how her heart was affected 
toward him J (^ntimes comming her selfe into his 
bed-chamfaer> to see if notbing.«hou}d be amisse to 
dislike him. This honest fiuoodliarity increased daily 
more and more betwixt them^ fot^eUaria noting in 
Egistus a Princely and bountijBuU mind* adorned with 
sundry and excellent qualities^ 9JixA£gistus finding in 
her a vertuQus and curteous disposition^ there grew 
such a secret vniting of their affeetions^ that the one 
could not well be without the company of the other : 
]nsomuch> that when Pandosto was busied with such 
UJCgeot affaires that he could not be present with bis 
friend Egisius^ BeUaria would walk with him into 
the garden^ and there they two in priuate pleasant 
deuices^ would passe away their lime > to both theur 
contents/' 
Morton. Hermione tells Leoutesj in Shakespewe» 

*' If you will seek us. 

We are yours i'the garden/' &c. 

Elliot. If the reality had come up to the de- 
scription Greene has given of their " honest fami- 
liarity/* I think I should almost have been led 
myself to suspect the lady. 

Bourne. He carries it a little too far — ^further than 
Shakespeare, who well knew out of what a mere 
mustard-seed the huge tree of jealousy grows : like 
tfaepoison-^'tree of the £ast, it flings its arms iax and 
wide> throwing down fresh roots at a. distance from 
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the (Miginal tnuik> until it coTers and blasts the whole 
soil. The description of the embarkation of the in&nt 
on its hopeless voyage is very pretty and affecting. 
*' The Guard left her (Bc^laria) in this perplexity, 
and carried the childe to the king, who quite devoid 
of pity commanded that without dday it should be 
put into the Boat, hauing neither Saile nor Rudder 
to guide it, and so to be carried into the midst of 
the Sea, and there left to the windes and the waues« 
as the Destinies please to appoint. The very Ship- 
men seeing the sweete countenance of the young 
Babe, began to accuse the King of rigour, and to 
pity the childs hard Fortune : but feare constrained 
them to that which their nature did abhorre, so 
that they placed it in one of the ends of the Boat, 
and with a few green boughes made a homely Cabbin 
to shroud it, as well as they could, from wind and 
weather. Hauing thus trimmed a Boat, they tyed 
it to a Ship, and so haled it into the maine Sea, and 
then cut in sunder the Cord; which they had no 
sooner done, but there arose a mighty Tempest, 
which tossed the little Boat so vehemently in the 
wanes, that the Ship-men thought it could not con- 
tinue long without sincking : yet the storme grew so 
great, that with great labour and perill they got to 
the shore.** 

Morton. The introduction of the storm not only 
creates a strong interest for the fate of the iniaiit» 
but accounts in some degree for the space of sea it 
passed over to reach Bohemia. 
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BovBNE. It is observable that Shakespeare re^ 
verses the scene : Greene's story begins in Bohemia^ 
the kingdom of Fandosto } and the loves of Dorastus 
amd Fawnia> the Florizel and Ferdita of the play^ 
eommence in Sicily. 

M OBTON. I do not think Shakespeare's alteration 
in this respect so judicious as usual> because the 
climate of Sicily is much better adapted to the 
pastoral scenes that are represented there> than 
Bohemia. 

Elliot. Ferhaps so : Shakespeare has been charged 
with ignorance in making Bohemia a country on the 
sea-coast. 

BouBNE. He had it from Greene: he took the 
popular stc»:y with the popular prejudices^ and did 
not think it worth while^ for the sake of mere 
geograpliical accuracy^ to make any change. Our 
time is now so ^Eir exhausted that we shall not be 
able to do more than read one other quotation from 
Greene's tract: it relates to the first interview of 
Dorastus and Fawnia. " It hapned not long afiker 
this> that there was a meeting of all the Farmors 
daughters in SicUia, whither Fatvnia was also bidden 
as the mistresse of the feast : who hauing attired her 
selfe in her best garments^ went amongst the rest of 
her companions to a merry meetings there spending 
the day in such homely pastimes as Shepheards vse. 
As the Euening grew on> and their sport ceased> 
each taking their leaue of other^ Fatonia desiring 
one of her companions to. beare her company^ went 
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home by the flocke to see if they were well fowlded. 
And as they returned^ it fbrtoned thatDoriutus (who 
all that day had be^e hawking, and killed store of 
game) incountred by the way these two maides^ 
fearing that with Acteon he had seen Diana; for 
lie thought 8tich' exquisite perfection conld not be 
found in any naortall creature. As thus he stood in 
a maze, one of his Pages told him that the maid 
with the garland on her head was Fatonia, that Isdre 
Shepheardesse> whose beauty was so much tidked of 
in the Court. Dwastus, desirous to see tf nature 
had adorned her mind with any inward qualities^ as 
she had decked her body with outward shape^ began 
to question with her whose daughter she was^ of 
what age> and how shee had beene trained yp? 
Who answered him with such modest reu(U*ence and 
sharpnesse of wit> that Dorastus thought her ont- 
ward beauty was but a counterfeit to darken her in- 
ward qualities : wondring how so courtly behauibur 
could be found in so simple a Cottage, and cursing 
Fortune, that had shaddowed wit and beauty with 
such hard Fortune. As thus he held her a long 
time with chat^ beauty seeing him at discouert 
thought not to loose the vantage, but struckehnn 
so deepdy with an inuenomed shafte^ as he wholly 
lost'hifii liberty^ and becapae a slaue to Loue, which 
befbieioontemned Loue 3 ^ad to gazb vpon a poore 
sh^heardesse^ who before refused the offer of a rich 
Princefese" 
Elliot. AU that you have read is very prettily 
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told, aEid thougb the characters are more stiron^y 
drawn and more minutely filled up by our dnmutAic 
poet> the outline^ and that a graceful one, is to be 
found in Greene. I should like in the same way 
to go through some of the other plays of Shaken 
speare that are founded upon novels in " the Palace 
of Pkaaure." 

£ocBN]&. Our time will not allow ds to begin 
them^ now, but my copy of that entertaining work 
you may have the use of at aisy time. It is the less 
necessary to go through them, as '^ the Palace of 
Pleasure" has been recently pretty correctly reprinted. 
If I lend you my edition you will be careftil of it, for 
original copies are of very rare occurrence. 

MonTON. Nearly the same maybe said of North's 
Plutarch, for it has been many times republished 
sincethe first edition,! think about 1S79, and the coin-^ 
cid^ices are by no means so curious or so important. 
Bourne. Before we condude for the day, I wish 
to biing. under your notice a curiodty that has 
hitherto escaped the vigilance of the dust-raking 
coDomentators, or they would not have omitted some 
notice of it I call it a curiosity, because,* although 
it relates to Shakespeare, it does not possess mudi 
intrinsic value. It is contained in a volume of poems 
by Thomas Prujean, who calls himself " Student of 
Cains and Gonvile CoUedge in Cambridge.'* 
Elliot. What does it consist of? 
BouRNB. Two metrical epistles in imitation of 
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Ovid> one from Juliet to Romeo, and the other from 
Romeo to Juliet. 

Morton. What is the date and the title of Frur 
jean's volume? I never heard his strange name 
before. 

BouBME. Very likely not> as his ^ Aurorataj" 
printed in 1644> is very often not found even in cu* 
rious collections, and it is the more valuable, be- 
cause in the second part, called '^ Loves Looking- 
glasse, divine and humane," are contained the 
epistles to which I have referred. 

Morton. I suppose Frujean means the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakespeare, and not Arthur Brooke's 
performance, or Painter's novel ? 

Bourne. He does, and it serves to show how 
long that play continued popular. Each epistle 
occupies about four pages, and what I now read is 
from that of Juliet to Romeo, for the lady opens the 
correspondence. 1 ought to mention that the sub- 
ject is introduced by the following " Argument :" — 
" Romeo and Itdiety issues pf two enemies. Mounter 
gue and Capvlet^ Citizens of Verona, fell in love one 
with the other : he going to give her a visit meetea 
Tybalt her kinsman, who urging a fight was slaine 
by him: for this Romeo was banished and resided 
at Mantua, where he receiued an Epistle, from 
luliet:' 

Elliot. Is the lady very passionate in her epistle I 

Bourne. You will $ee : she thus writes — 
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*' For healfh and happinesse doth Tuliet pray 

To come to* Romeo and his Mantua. 

His Mantua! O, in that title blest ! 

Would my poore iSune could haTe such happy rest ! 

Once it was so) once could this poore breast boast, 

(Rich only then) of being Rameos hoast. 

No sooner doe sleepes charmes upon me cease, 

Sut &nde straight disturbes me of my ease. 

Her troopes she brings, in which, me thinkes, I see 

Most of the horrour call its subject thee. * * 

iBut then I gan to cry, why should these eyes 

Pfty to a griefe unlawfiiU sacrifice ? 

TVhy^ould I weepe, because my enemy 

]^came Fates slave and Romeo from it free ? 

Is he a friend that would deny to give. 

But rather take away by what I live. 

My life, my dearest ioy, my Romeo 9 

Yet are my roses overcome by woe. 

From thee they had their name, and sure thy love 

Thdr planter, nourisher, blossomer did prove. 

From thy sweet lips (when thou didst first salute 

Me at the Maske) my cheekes did steale thy sute 

Of crimson, and since thou didst kisse more free. 

They got what made up their maturitie. **• 

How long of Romeo must I dreame, and when 

I thinke I have thee catch the ayre againe 

Once thou vow*dst by thy selfe, which I did take 

To be a greater then thou e*ere oouldst make 

VOI.« II. o 
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By heaven it selfe, so that my voW cM tend. 
As in it thoQ thy Iotc didst then eommend; 
Yet keepe it as thoii wilt^ all Imtiets cry 
Will be with Romeo to live and dye.** 

Elliot. Upon my word it is poor stuff, and hardly 
readable but for the names of the correspondents. 

Morton. Perhaps Romeo's epistle is better than 
Juliet*8, though in general, in letter writing, the 
ladies have the advantage over the gentlemen. 

Bourne. It would not be easy for the gentleman 
to be more ardent than the lady in this instance : a 
shorter quotation will suffice from his reply : 

^ The greet thou sent'st no more belongs to xflee 

Then when I am sweetly embrac*t by thee : 

Only to that place is ascrib*d all blisse 

Where Romeo with his &ire Ivliet is. 

Mantua*^ nothing but a cage of woe } 

Where thou art not all countryes will prove so. * * * 

Yet when I name thy cousin, griefe does view 

Some blood of thine in him, & that will sue 

To have a tributary brine. The muse 

lliat sings his death may out of th* Laurel chuse 

As faire a branch as any. It is thee 

* 

(When he sings him) shall blesse his poetry. 
The Destinies grew proud when as they had 
Got so much Itdiet within their shade. * * • 
And let not feare wither that rosie bed 
Upon thy cheekes, nor make the Lilly dead. 
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Know I am Romeo diH, know I am' he 
Who vow'd what never shall be bi^oke to Hhee. 
My selfe shall be my selfe ; who dares, who wilt 
Forsake life for to runne to deadly ill ? 
Whien I name Itdiet, and voyee shee is niine, 
I m'l^ki^ a'fabaisl I eq^iall powr«s divine. 
Fm bAifidh't &ire Veronay and wiU be 
Banisht life, yet never untrue to the^." • 

.MSoiiTOK. Fkujean does not even make Romeo and 
JEiiliefc wrltie tolerable v^rse: this is the l^ast thiit oMT 
would have expfected. Here then we ehd for to'-day'*' 

JBouBNE. I WQiUd only remark, in conduiHon, thiit 
in Thomas Fortescue*s translation, cdUed *' The* 
Forestei or Collection of Histories no lesse profitable 
tiien. pleasant," 1571« (fo. 138, b.) is a story'' ofa* 
pretty guile practised by a vertuons and gdod Queo^ 
towBrdes her houseband, by means whereof lamesy 
Kyog of Arragon, was begotten,*' which much rct« 
sembles a main incident in '' All's Well that ends- 
Wall*" I do not mean that Shakespeare used it, be- 
cause it is notorious that he followed the novel vk^ 
'' the Palace of Pleasure." 

. Su40T. The original isin:It^an, and is told by^ 
Boccacio in hi^ Decameroftf Giora IIL Nov. 9* 

BouBNB. It isi and fi!om'thence F^ter translated! 
l^itf.somewhiit formal narrative. As he relates it^ if 
]#^by.no mefom mie of the pleasaatest* stories in tk^\ 
oollectk)n. 

o2 
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MoBTON. How long was it before any complete 
translatioa of Boccacio's Decamerou appeared in 
English } 

BouBNB. The Rey. Mr. Todd, in his Dictionary* 
under the word '' Cheer^ qaotes '' Translation of 
Boccacio^ 1587/* ^^^ ^ h^re never seen any such 
work : it may perhaps not mean a translation of the 
Decameron, but of some other production by the same 
author. The first complete edition of Boccacio*s 
Decameron I hare seei> is called *' The Moddl of 
Wit> Mirth, Eloquence, and Conyersation,*' fcc: the 
first volume is printed by J. Jaggard, in 1685, and 
what is singular is, that the second part, named ex- 
pressly ** The Decameron, containing an hundred 
pleasant Novels,'* bears date in 1620, unless there 
be some defect in my copy. By the Register of the 
Stationers' Company we find, that in 1619 Abbotjr 
Archbishop of Canterbury, prohibited the publicatioii 
of " The Decameron of Mr. John Boccace Fkn- 
rentine.'* 

Morton. Is that translation a good one ? I do not 
think that Painter is usually very happy in his version. 

BovRKjp, It is very unequal : some of the stories 
are much better told thanTothers. The translator^ 
whoever he might be, sometimes took considerable 
liberties with his original : for instance, in Day IX. 
Nov. 9. he makes Solomon King of Great Britain^ 
and sometimes introduces even more considerable 
alterations. 
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jBotTBNB. The task you propose is not an easy one, 
whether we consider the number of books we shall 
have to examine, or the attention ihey wUl reqiure. 
We must not lose time if we are to complete it to- 
day and to-monrow. 

EukioT. We must avoid digressions then as much 
as possible, keeping as strictly as we can to the tmcts 
that have been written for and against theatrical per* 
formances. 

Bof7tKB. And touching only upon those that are 
of the greatest rarity, and, of course, not bringing it 
down lower than the protectorate — the triumph of 
WilUam Prynne, and the puritans. We must also 
limit ourselves in another respect; not to notice 
pieces that only introduce the subject of stage plays 
and actors incidentally, unless for some special pur- 
pose: our inquiry would otherwise be almost endless. 

Morton. Explain what you mean a litde mnre 
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fully. I fdiould feel very rdiicUat to omit any thin^ 
important or curious. 

BouBNE. I can do so best, peiiiaps, by au example. 
Here, for instance, is a work which mi^t easily 
draw us out of our course 5 as, besides being one of 
the earliest incidental censures of the stage, it con- 
tains a great deal of amusiag matter: the titk of it 
is, '* The Fardle of facions, conteining the aunciente 
maners, customes, and Iawcs of the peoples inhabit- 
ing the two partes of the earth, called Affrike and 
Asie. Printed at Ix)ndon by Ihon Eongstone,*' 1555. 
It is a production of great rarity. 

Elliot. One does not readily see how in a treatise 
upon Afriea and Asia, the author can introduce any 
tiling about theatrical .performances in EnglamL 

MoBTON. I. think he might do it very easily; 
when speaking of Asia, he would perhaps notice the 
plays of the Qiinese, who are known to have had 
them repreitented some hundreds of years, at leastt, 
bdbre they found th^ir way into Europe. 

Elliot. Very true: Voltaire's Orphan - of Qiiua 
ia founded ufton an old. Chinese play, a translation 
ofwMsh^aa published Jby Bishop Percy; and «erj 
lately agenttemaaof the n^e of Davis (I think 
^urt was his name), pot que of them into anEngliih 
drass; called)/^ An Jfeir in his old Age.*' ' 

"Vbovsais. iDJB|«ke*a..'/Hi8torie of'tbe^grea^a*! 
smghtie kiugdome of China," 1588, which has been 
before mentioned there is a good deal regarding the 
theatrical representations of the Chinese. 
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J^uxlTB. X h4ir« not '0» mf meinory mny lUng c€ 
ttiat kind; it most becinioas. Hereb tiie book$ 
iperb»pt you Witt poiiit it cNit. 

Morton. On p. 106> where it 19 laid^ <' At these 
tenkette* wid'.CMt«te8> there are pretent ^Iwayes 
woiiieii^^ie9ttrii who doo play and sing, vsing manie 
pnettie geiti» to oauae delight^iuid make mirth to 
the guMes : besidtt these Ihey hane dmerse sortes 
of men. with other inttraments^ as tomUere And 
pi»y^n> MiQ da represent their Comedies very per- 
fecaymdnatandiy.** 

BouBNB. *' Women jesters*' I never heard of hci»- 
iantt bui it does not seem that they were actresses! 

liosiToit. Further on^ on p. 907 and p. 9^\, the 
*' afgtnliieats** ' as ^ley «re called, of two of tlie plays 
repres(inted$ ate inserted as .from the month of an 
iflfterpr^r:' there appears to be great simpUcily 
mhoiit'ihem» as you may judge from the IbiUowingt 
whioh is one of ti»em : /' In times post there was in 
that coiMrie fiitai^ migbtte andTaUant menj but 
fim^oigest Ihem :all> th^re. was .iu particnlar three 
l^relhnla Hhat did. exeeede all ihe rest that euer werfc 
iminglrtiii^sse asd vidtantnesse. The one of them 
wBs m white, maoy .the olher .wvs mddish or hie 
eohnir^ and the thfade bhcke. The ruddidi beiiig 
more Ingenioos and of better Industrie, did procure 
to make his white brother king> the which iu^^emait 
'HIS egreeaUe vnto <h^ rest Then they altogether 
didttfce nwtty the kmgdome from hbn thai did at 
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diai (me n^ne^ who was catted Ltmpieono, an 
efeninate mail and irerie viekNM* Thig they did 
repreaeat verie gallantly with garmentea Terieneete 
tot thoae peisBonagea.** 

£i<uoT. This is enough to «haw« aoeording to Ike 
«eeoiint of tntTellers in China nearly two oentaries 
«nd a half ago» that the dramatic exhibitions of the 
Chinese were in a i^ery advanced state> both as to 
subject and what are now called /iroperiief* 

MoBTON. The story of the play is capable of con- 
siderable variety, but whether female characters were 
introduced into it we are not informed. The pkt of 
the piece spoken of on p. 891« is somewhat more 
complicated. However, to go further into this sub- 
ject, would be to commit the very error which it is 
cur business to avoid. I interrupted you in yoor 
observations upon the " Fardle of Fashions." 

Bourne. The passage I had to poduce from it 
^oes not deserve extracting so much as what you 
have just concluded 3 but it perhaps still merits 
notice, as connected in subject, and as containing an 
incidental blow at the theatrical amusements in Eng- 
land as they existed about the year 1555. The author, 
or rather translator, who inserts much original matter, 
is speaking of the Bramins and their employments^ 
and it is observable that he calls them Abrahmanei, 
which aflfords a third and a plausible etyitiology to 
ihe two already conjectured, for the word Brandn 
or Brachman. ^'Tfad couetteno sightes, nor shewea 
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of misntle: no disguisinges nor entreludes; but 
'When thei be disposed to bane tiie pleasure of tbe 
stage thei entre mto tbe regestre of their stories^ and 
"What thei finde there most fit to be laughed at^ that 
do thei lamente and bewaile." 

EiiUOT. That seems rather contradictory: I sap^ 
pose it means that these Bmmins, liice very wise 
men, lament and bewail the follies of their an<3estors : 
others may say« 

Felices proavorum atavos^Jelicia dicas 
Sisctda; 

but they were above the vulgar prejudice. 

Bourne. Like Bottom, they '' will condole in 
some measure/* and congratulate themselves how 
much wiser they were than their predecessors. 
WatrjBman (the translator) goes on : " Thei delighte 
not, as many do, to heare olde wiues tales and fantasies 
of Robin hoode^ but in studious consideration of the 
wondrefuU workemanship of the world and the per- 
fect disposinge of tliinges in suche ordre of course 
and degree* Thei crosse no sease for merchaundisej 
ne leame no colours of Rhetoricque.'* The whole of 
the passage of which what I have read is the begin-* 
ping, is aimed against the manners of the age, and 
particularly against ^'sightes, shewes of misrule> dis- 
^uisinges and entreludes.** 

MoBTON. Yet, not long afterwards, what he com* 
plains of was partially remedied} our dramatic poets 
'''entered intQ the, uegister of. their stories** in: hi- 
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storical pkjrs* and thos gave the andieaces ** t&e 
pleasure of the stage*' which the Bramins enjoyed. 

Bofmmi. Bmt tbtej did not '^ laanent and bewaiT* 
what '* they found, there moat fit to be laughed at.** 
In that respect our forefotherB were not so sagacloiitf 
as the Bramins^ tfnd if they had faeen> perhaps we 
might ha;ve now been nether Wisbr nor happier thaa 
the Indians. But not to pttrsne thih lofther^ I only 
introduced tliat quotation as one among many of the 
incidental attacks upon stage-plays. 

Morton. William Wamer> the author of that 
popular poem of " Albion's England/* which went 
through so many editions between 15B6 and l<il9> 
and contains so much good poetry and curious in- 
formation^ has made a heavy hit at the puritans, as the 
enemies of'' meet sports/* and among them theatrical 
representations^ which he says they liad '' well near 
exUed." 

'' These Hypocrites for these three Gifts to their 

Lauema pray. 
Just to be thoght> Al to beguile. That none their 

guiles bewray: 
Tk&x art is feyning good tiiey want, and hiding bad 

theyhaue: 
Their Practise is 8elfe-prai8e> of praise all others to 

depraue. 
On Loue, say some, waites lelosie, but lelosie wants 

loue. 
When cteioiMlyitouer^plus doth idle Qaairelf oMer 
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Best Puritaineii are so ore-zeal'd^ but should I tertae 

Inhospitalous, Mutiiioiis> and HTpocrileSs the be8(| 
insociable» Maleparte, fiixiag their ppiuate good, 
JBadUag hence wel«*neere all Troth> meet Sports and 

Neighbourhood; 
Learnings foes, coateinptueqsly by them be Lttives 
. . withstood. 
S^e-pleasers^ Skomers^ Hadots^ Crcmes, against the 

Haire in all: 
Of their extreme, whence Atheisme brcedsiy bee 

warning Hackets fall! 
If euer England will in aught preuent her owne 

Jilishap, 
Against these skorns (no terme too grosse) let £ng^ 

land shut the gi^;" 

Elx.iot» You did right to call it a heavy hit« for 
the lines are monstrously lumbering. The censure 
they contain ia, notwithstanding, severe, and, I dare 
say, generally true. Well then, if we are to hear no 
more of attacks oa the stage by the way, in works 
not professing to treat of tliat subject, with what 
tract especially devoted to plays and amusements of 
the same class will you commence your examination ? 

BovRNE. That question is certadnly not so easily 
answered. I might, perhaps, begiawith the most rare 
tract, printed, as is supposed, by Fynson, in 1509> 
and called ^' The chirche of euyl men and women. 
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wberof Lacyfer is the ]iead> and the membeni Is 
all playeris dyssolute and sjnnen reproued.** Mr* 
IXbdin^ in his edition of Ame8> does not jvofess to 
have seen a copy of it> and gives merely the account 
he found in Herbert's Appendix, and an extract from 
the Bodleian catalogue. It was valued in the library 
of Bryan Fairfiix, in 1756, at £^ Sf., but the sum 
cannot be named that a copy would now produce if 
brought to the hammer. 

Morton. I was the other day kx^dng over a 
priced catalogue of the books belonging to Topham 
Beaaderc^ which were sold in ITSly and I found the 
wbse^picnt article connected with our pres^it in- 
quiry, and showing the astonishingly low price at 
which some, I believe, of the most valuable tracts 
on the stage sold at that date. 
Bourne. Read it by all means. 
Morton. The foUowing were knocked down in 
one lot for only <£3 6;. 
'^ Gosson (Steph.) Flayes confuted in five actions 
proving that they are not to be suifred in a. 
Christian common weale, b. 1. dedicated to 
Sir Fr. Walsingham. No date. 
A second and third blast of Retreate from 
Haies and Theatres, showing the filthiness of 
Flaies in Times past and the abomination of 
them in the time present. Set forth by 
Anglo-phile Eutheo— impr. by Hen. Den* 
hamj 1580. 
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A manifest detection of tibe most vyle and de- 
testable use ot dyce-play by Gilb. Walker, 
b. L impr. by Abr. Vele : no date. 
A dialogue between custome and Veritie con- 
cerning dauncing and minstrelsie. b. 1. impr* 
by lo. Aide. No date. 
Maister Tho. Lodge his reply to Steph. Gosson 

touching Playes. b. 1. no title. 
The wyll of the Deuyll with his ten detestable 
commandments^ by Geo. Gascoyne: impr. 
by Rich. Jones, no date. 
Tho. Salter his contention between three bre- 
theren^ that is to say the Wlioremonger^ the 
Dronkard and the Dyce player, b. 1. impr. for 
Tho. Gosson, 1580." 
Bourne. A most rare assemblage of tracts, any 
one of which would probably now sell for twice tibe 
tram that was then given for the whole, and several 
of them for much more. Gosson*s and Lodge's 
pieces are among the most rare. Of Gascoyne's 
production what you have read is the only existing 
re^ster, and from that it does not appear whether 
it did or did not include stage plays. 

Morton. He was himself a writer of plays : ft 
would rather therefore be directed against some other 
horrible vice than that of visiting theatres. 

Bourne. Such literary tergiversation woulct by no' 
means 'be without a parallel, and that in the instance 
of a writer just enumerated. 

VOL. II. p 
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Elliot. Wliich of them } 

Bourne. Stephen Gosson, ivho^ according to his- 
own confession as I will show you presently, wrote 
several plays, and afterwards in the most violent 
terms abused theatrical representations. 

Elliot. What were the names of the plays he 
wrote } Have any of them reached our time ? 

Bourne. Nothing but their titles; it is stated 
that they were never printed ; he wrote " Catilines 
Conspiracies," a Tragedy, " Captain Mario," a Co- 
medy, and " Praise at parting," a Morality. 

Morton. And what were the titles of the pieces 
he published afterwards against stage-plays } 

Bourne. They were three j but the first, and the 
most notorious, is his *' Schoole of Abuse containing 
a pleasant Inuectiue against Poets, Pipers, Players, 
lesters, and such like Caterpillers of the Common- 
wealth." 

Elliot. When did that " pleasant invective," if it 
be so, make its appearance ? 

Bourne. The earliest edition I have seen is dated* 
in 157d, but I am not sure that it was not before 
printed. Prynne, who is generally tolerably accu- 
rate . as to dates, says in his Histriomastix, that it 
was printed " by allowance* in 1578, and this is 
rendered the more probable because it is certain 
that, in 1579 ''a short Apologie of the Schoole of 
Abuse" was written by the same pen: to this we 
fthall advert presently, and in the mean time I wiU 
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read jou a brief passage or two from the *' Schoole 
of Abuse'* itself, that you may see how " pleasant** 
this " Invective" is. I advise you not to promise 
yourselves too much entertainment. The tract 
opens by adverting at some length to the estimation 
of poets in former ages. 

Morton. Has it no dedication^ or did the author 
think the protection of a patron unnecessary to so 
laudable an undertaking ? 

Bourne. I am obliged to you for reminding me 
of a circumstance I should otherwise have omitted. 
He ventured to dedicate it to Sir Philip Sidney, but 
Spenser, in one of his letters to his friend Gabriel 
Harvey, under date of 1580, tells him how it was 
received by *^ the president of nobleness and chi- 
valry 5" '' New bookes (he says) I heare of none, 
but onely of one that writing a certaine booke called 
the Schoole of Abuse, and dedicating it to Maister 
Sidney was for his labour scorned 5 if at leaste it be 
in the goodnesse of that nature to . scorne. Suche 
follie is it not to regarde aforehande the inclination 
and qualltie of him to whom we dedicate our 
bookes.** 

Elliot. That is just as it should have been j 

*' Poor Curio runs his labours to inscribe 
To one who scorns the low detracting tribe,** 

are lines very applicable to Gosson*s predicament. 
- Bourne. Yet notwithstanding he was '' scorned,*' 

p2 
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(whether it was that the '' natare" of Sidney would 
not allow him to express it with seTerity) Gosson 
persisted in dedicating to him the " short Apologie 
of the Schoole of Abuse/* of which I have spoken* 
The first thing we have to do is to examine bri^y 
the " Schoole of Abuse** itself. The subsequent 
quotation refers to the old theme of degeneracy of 
the uge, the comparison being made between the 
condition of society in Gosson*s time, and in the first 
state of barbarism of the people of England. << Oh 
vfhHt a wonderfull chaunge is this ! Our wreastling^ 
at armes is turned to wallowing in ladies laps, our 
courage to cowardice, our running to ryot> our 
bowes into holies, and our darts into dishes. We 
have robbed Greece of gluttonie, Italy of wanton- 
nesse, Spaine of pride, Fraunce of deceite and 
Duchland of quaffing. Compare London to Rome, 
and England to Italy, you shall finde the theaters of 
the one^ the abuses of the other to be rife among vs: 
€xperto crede, I haue scene somewhat and therefore, 
I think, I may say the more.** 

^Elliot. Does he mean by *' ea:perto crede** that 
he has " seen somewhat** of the foreign countries he 
names, or that he has had experience of the vices of 
his own ? 

Bourne. I apprehend the last, for we do not 
know that he travelled : he was born in 1554, was 
entered at Oxford in \h7% and probably soon after* 
wards comihtkiced poet and pky-wright. Wfa«l<j^ye 
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bim his disgust, whether the hisses of his audience 
or otherwise, there is no account, but returning to 
bis university (from whence he dates his dedication 
to his " short Apologie'* in 1579), he took orders and 
died in 1629. The most curious part of his " Schoole 
of Abuse" relates to himself and one of his own 
plays: it is this. He is speaking of some plays 
that may be endured, after having abused all plays, 
players, and poets, in general. " And as some of the 
players are farre from abuse, so some of their playes 
are without rebuke which are as easily remembred as 
quickly reckoned. — The two prose bookes plaied at 
the Belsauage where you shall finde neuer a woordc 
without wite, neuer a line without pith, neuer a 
letter placed in vaine. The lew and Ptolome showne 
at the Bull, the one representing the greedinesse of 
^worldly chusers, and bloody mindes of vsurers, the 
other very liuely describing how seditious estates 
with their owne deuices, false friends with their 
own swoordes, and rebellious commons in their 
own snares, are ouerthrowne : neither with amorous 
gesture wounding the eye, nor with slouenly talke 
hurting the eares of the chast hearers. The Blacke 
-Smiths daughter and Catilins conspiracies vsuaUy 
brought in to the theater ; the firste contayning the 
trechary of Turkes, the honourable bountye of a 
noble minde, and the shining of vertue in distresse ; 
the last, because it was knowne to be a pig of mine 
owne sowe, I will spcake the lesse of it, onely giuing 
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you to vnderstand that the whole marke which I 
shot at in that woorke was to showe the rewarde of 
traytors in Catilin, and the necessary gouernment of 
learned men in the person of Cicero, which foresees 
euery danger that is likely to happen and forstalles 
it continuaUyere it take effect.*' 

Morton. He only mentions here " Catiline's Con- 
spiracies" as ^' a pig of his own sow" (most elegant 
phraseology to be sure), but he says nothing of his 
Comedy nor of his Morality. 

Bourne. They have been assigned to Gosson on 
other authorities, which it might be tedious to 
enumerate. He was also a pastoral poet, according 
to the account of Francis Meres, who mentions 
Gosson's name in conjunction with that of Spenser. 
Wood also bears testimony that he was celebrated 
'^ for his admirable penning of pastorals 5*' there are 
but two poems by Gosson now known, and only one 
of them is noticed by Ritson. 

Morton. Con you show us either of them \ We 
might thus perhaps form some notion of his talents 
as a poet. 

Bourne. I can show you both, but one of them 
consists merely of commendatory stanzas prefixed 
to " The pleasant Historic of the conquest of the 
Weast India," by Thos. Nicholas, printed in 1578 : 
the first stanza of it is very curious, as it plainly has 
an allusion to what you called Gosson*s tergiversa- 
tion, for here he laments '' the follies of his youth/* 
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■when he devoted his time to the idleness of poetry. 
The rest, though easily written, as if by a pen of 
some practice, is little more than an enlargement of 
the thought contained in the first six lines. 

*' The Poet which sometimes hath trod awry. 
And sung in verse the force of fine loue. 

When he beholds his lute with carefuU eye. 

Thinks on the dumps that he was wont to proue : 

His groning sprite yprickt with tender ruth 

Calls then to mind the follies of his youth.** 

Morton. These lines were printed, you say, in 
] 578, probably then shortly before Gosson published 
his " Schoole of Abuse." 

Bourne. Most likely, and after he had again 
taken up his residence at Oxford to prepare himself 
for the church. 

Elliot. The lines are not amiss, and the allusion 
to the sight of his lute bringing his youthful follies 
to his recollection is rather pretty. From whence 
do you take the other specimen of Gosson's skill in 
poetry? 

Bourne. From a translation by a person of the 
name of H. Kirton, called *' The Mirror of Mans 
life,'* dedicated to Anne. Countess of Pembroke, and 
published in 1580. The book is rarely to be met with. 
If Gosson wrote no better when he was younger, 
it is strange how he acquired the reputation he un- 
doubtedly obtained. But you shall hear the poem. 
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which ifl originali is not very long^ and has not any 
where been extracted* It is called, 

" Spectdvin hnmanrnii ; 

Made by Ste, Gosson. 
O what is man ? or whereof might he Taunt ^ 
Fh>m earth and itire, and ashes first he eame : 
His tickle state, his courage ought to daunt : 
His life shall flit, when most he trusts the samfe* 
Then keepe in minde thy moolde and fickle stame; 
Thyself a naked Adam shalt them finde : 
A babe by birth both borne and brought forth blind : 

A drie and withered reede> that wanteth sap. 
Whose rotten roote is refte, euen at a clap : 

A signe, a shew of greene and pleasant grasse 
Whose glyding glorie sodeinlie doth passe. 

A lame and lothsome limping legged wight 
That dally doth Gods frowne and furie feele, 
,A crooked cripple> voide of all delight. 
That haleth after him an haulting heele» 
And from Hierusalem on stilts doth reele : 
A wretch of wrath, a sop in sorrow sowst, 
A brused barke with billowes all bedowst, 

A filthie cloth, a stinking dod of clay, 
A sacke of sinne that shall be swallowed aye 
, Of thousand hels, except the Lord do l«id 
Qis hjelping hand, and lowring browes \nbend* { 

Hie prime of youths wtmse greene vmneUowd yere^ 
WHh faoiicd head doth check the loMe SkiM, 
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And set vp saik^ ood stemlease ihipa ysteares. 
With wind and wave at pleasure sure lie flies : 
On euery side then glance his rolling eies : 
Yet hoary haires do cause them downe to drowp. 
And stealing steps of age do make him stoup. 

Our health that doth the web of wo begin^ 
And pricketh forth our paropred flesh to sin^ 

By sicknesse soakt in many maladies^ 
Shall tume bur mirthe to mone^ and howling cries. 

The wreathed haire of perfect golden wire> 
The christall eies^ the shining Angels face 
That kindles cojiLes to set the heart on fire. 
When we doe thinke to runne a royall race> 
Shall sodeinlie be gauled with disgrace^ 
Our goods> ow beautie^ and our braue araie^ 
That seemes to set our hearts on hoigh for aie^ 

Much like the tender floure in fragrant fields^ 
\Vhose sugred sap sweet smelling sauour yeelds. 

Though we therein doe dailie laie our lust, 
By dint of death shall vanish vnto dust. 

Why seeke ye then this lingring life to 8aiie> 
A hngie heape of bale and miserie } 
Why loue we longer dales on earth to craue. 
Where oarke, and eare^ and «dl calamities 
Wl^ere nou^t we finde but bitter ioylifie ? 
The laager thai we liuei the mare we lall^ 
Thfi ItHve we laUj, Ibe grafter is Qur U^raU. 
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The shorter life doth make the lesse account. 
To lesse account the reckmng soone doth mount. 

And then the reckning brought to quiet end> 
A ioyfull state of better life doth lend. 

Thou God therefore that rules the rolling Skie> 
Thou Lord that lends the props whereon we stale. 
And tumes the spheares^ and tempers all on hie. 
Come, come in hast, to take vs hence awaie ! 
Thy goodnesse shall we then engraue for aie. 
And sing a song of endlesse thankes to thee, 
lliat deignest so from death to set vs free : 

Redeeming vs from depth of dark decaie. 
With foure and twentie Elders shall we saie, 

To him be glorie^ power, and praise alone, 
That with the lambe doth sit in loftie throne. 

Finis." 

Elliot. I have had something to do to keep mj 
patience till you arrived at the word Finis. I began to 
be tired of such stale sermonizing when you had read 
two stanzas ; but the opening of the third pleased 
me, and certainly it is not so bad as what precedes it. 

Morton. I confess I wondered how you restrained 
your impetuosity, but I suppose the recollection that 
this is the only original poem known (with the ex- 
ception of the commendatory verses before noticed), 
by a man of Gosson*s celebrity, restrained you. 

Elliot. Not at all : if an author write dull non* 
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sense^ the more' rare it is the better, nor do I feel 
myself at all more bound to hear it merely because 
it is rare. 

Bourne. It cannot be said that Gos8on*s lines are 
not generally flowing and harmonious, and if the 
morality be stale^ we ought to recollect that it is 
now nearly ^0 years old. In that time it might 
well become so. 

Elliot. Now it is done, I do not mean to say 
that I regret having heard it ; some of the lines run 
well enough, but 

" A filthie cloth, a stinking clod of clay, 
A sack of sin that shall be swallow'd aye," 

are absurd enough, and those lines are not without 
** coippanlons vile to keep them countenance.** 

Bourne. It does not merit very minute criticism, 
and having read all that is necessary from *' the 
Schoole of Abuse," we will now look at the *' short 
Apologie*' for it, (as far as it really deserves the term) 
-which is contained in a work by Gosson of severe 
puritanism, called " The Ephemerides of Fhialo de- 
uided into three books." The last book only con- 
cerns our inquiry, which contains " the Defence of 
a Courtezan ouerthrowen: and a short Apologie of 
the Schoole of Abuse against Poets, Pipers, Players 
and their excusers.*' It was first printed in 1579, 
and again in 1586; in both cases, as I have said, 
vrith 9L dedication to Sir P. Sidney. 
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MoBTON. Who bad become the excusers of the 
players* &c. as he mentions } 

Bourne. Gosson says that fhe players had en- 
deaToiired to find a vindicator in one of the uni- 
yersities* and he had heard that they had at last 
actually employed some person in London to write 
" Honest Excuses'* for them. This alludes to a tract 
by Thomas Lodge, of which I will speak presently. 
A few sentences from this '^ Apologie" by Gosson 
will satisfy all reasonable curiosity. He says in one 
place, " A theefe is a shrewde member in a €om^ 
mon wealth ; he empties our bagges by force, these** 
(meaning players) " ransacke our purses by per- 
mission 3 he spoileth vs secretly, these rifle vs openly 3 
hee getts the vpperhand by blowes, these by merry- 
iestes ; he suckes our blood, these our manneiB ; he 
woundes our bodie, these our soule.** And thus 
having wound himself up to an antithetical climax, he 
exclaims, with all the affected and furious zeal of a 
Puritan, " O God, O men, O heauen, O eartii, O 
tymes, O manners, O miserable dates !" 

Elliot. AU this must seem to us nothing short 
of absolute madness ; with our present notions we 
cannot form an idea why the unhappy players should 
excite such deadly animosity, and call down sudi 
terrific anathemas. 

Bourns. It is astonishing ; but nothing better than 
aneh pubtfcations as these let us into a knowledge 
of the religious spirit of the times. P^ifmittg Ms 
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contrast between a thief and a player> Gosaon adds» 
with much solemDity, " He suffereth for his offeoce j 
these stroute without punishment ynder our noses, 
and lyke vnto a consuming fire are nourished stil 
wiith our decay." This pretended " Apologie" is, in 
truth, nothing but a reiteration of the first attack^ 
and it ends in these words ; *' Wishing to my schoole 
some thriftier scholers, to players an honester oc- 
cupation, and their excuser a better minde, I take 
ihy leave." 

Elliot. And we have had enough of his company 
not to regret his departure. You said, I think, that 
Gosson wrote three pieces against the stage, and 
you have noticed two : what is the third \ 

EouBNE. It is called " Playes confuted in fire 
actions, pruning that they are not to be sufifred in a 
Christian Commonweale.** This is a sermonizing 
production, and is divided like a play, into five acts 
or (Unions, and dedicated to Sir F. Walsingham^ It 
has no date upon the title^ but Prynne fixes it about 
l&dl, and from what I am going next to offer it 
should seem that he is correct. I should observe, 
that in Reed's Shakespeare you will find sufiicient 
quotations from this last tract by Gosson. 

MoBTON. What next then are you going to ofi^er > 

'BbtTVNE. A book to which you must allow me to 
niake a preface of my^own, to render its application 
ctefir^ In 1579 Gosston pointed ^his "School of 
Abuse,*' and m the ^same year his *' Ephemeridesxif 
PttSidb,* VconU&iit]^ Ihe *' shoKt Apology," awl hiiiti^' 
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that an answer to the '* School of Abuse" had beenr 
written by some person in London. This answer 
was in fact written, by Thomas Lodge^ and is the 
tract which is called^ in Beuuclecc's Catalogue, ^ 
^' Maister llio. Lodge his reply to Steph. Gosson 
touching playes.** That copy was without a title, 
and the tract is perhaps the very rarest of the rare 
pieces relating to the stage : Mr. Malone could never 
obtain a sight of it. You will presently learn the 
reason why it is so : a more perfect copy, however, 
does, they say, exist, and it is called " The Play of 
Flayes,'' but the date has not been hitherto ascer- 
tained. 

Morton. And it contains the ^' honest excuses,' 
spoken of by Gosson in his '' Ephemerides of Hiialo V 

Bourne. It does, and that mention of it seems to 
fix the date, supported as it is by the most curious 
and important tract I now hold in my hand. You 
will not forget that Gosson*s *' Plays confuted in 
five actions," came out probably in 1581, dedicated 
to Sir F. Walsingham, and that it contained a severe 
and abusive attack upon Lodge. 

Elliot. You excite one's curiosity : what is the 
tract in your hand ? 

Bourne. I owe the use of it to the same liberal 
professor to whom I wsis indebted for Micro<i/nicon, 
and I do not over-rate it when I say that it is, on* 
every account, one of the most valuable tracts exist- 
ing. One peculiar source of its curiosity does nof; 
«jppe&t on the title-page, 'which is thus worded: 
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An Alarum against Vsurers. Containing tryed ex- 
periences against worldly abuses. Wherein gentle- 
men may finde good counsells to confirme them, 
and pleasant Histories to delight ^hem : and euery 
thing interlaced with varietie, as the curious may 
be satisfied with the rarenesse^ and the curteous 
with the pleasure. Hereunto are annexed the de- 
lectable historic of Forbonius and Prisceria: with 
the lamentable Complaint of Truth ouer England. 
Written by Thomas Lodge, of Lincolnes Inne, Gen- 
tleman. vita I misero longa, Jcelici breuis. Im- 
printed at London by T. Este> for Sampson Clarke," 
&c. 1584, 

Morton. The title is sufficiently particular. I dare 
say the work is very rare, but now let us into the 
secret of the extraordinary emphasis you laid upon 
its especial value. 

Bourne. Its especial value> as connected with the 
immediate subject of our inquiry, is confined to the 
preliminary matter 3 but the nature and variety of 
the body of this hitherto unseen pamphlet, consist- 
ing of prose and poetry (the latter I think of great 
merit), form most important recommendations. The 
dedication is to Sir Philip Sidney, " indued with 
all perfections of learning and titles of Nobilitie," 
who refused to accept the dedication of Gosson^ 
and whom Lodge solicits to protect him " in 
these Primordia of my studies," so that perhaps this 

Alarum against Usurers" was only the second 
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time Lodge had appeared In print, his answer to 
GossoQ being his first essay. 

Elliot. At all events, it was one of his very earl j 
productions. I>oes the dedication comprize any 
thing else remarkable ? 

Bourne. No, excepting that in the conclusion he 
again speaks of the hoped for '' successe of this my 
firstlings.'* What I particulariy call your attention 
to is mn address, following the dedication, '^ To The 
Right worshipfuil, my curteous friends, the Gen- 
tlemen of the Innes of Court, Thomas Lodge of 
Lincolnes Inne Gentleman, wisheth prosperous suc- 
cesse in their studies^ and happie euent in their tra- 
uailes.** I will omit a preliminary sentence or two> 
and you will soon se^ why this epistle is important : 
* he says, " Led then by these perswasions, I doubt 
not but as I haue alwayes found you fauourable, so 
now you will not cease to be friendly, both in pro- 
tecting of this iust cause from uniust slander, and my 
perscm from that reproch which, about two yeares 
smce, tin iniurious cauiller obiected against me. 
You that know me. Gentlemen, can testifie that 
neyther my life hath bene so lewd as y' my companie 
was odious, nor my behauiour so h'ght as that it 
shuld passe the limits of modestie : this notwith- 
standing, a licentious Hipponax^ neither regarding 
the asperitie of the lawes touching slaunderous Li- 
bdlers, nor the ofispring from whence I came^ which 
is not contemptible, attempted not oidy in publike 
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and reprochfoll terms to condemn me in his imtingSj 
but also so to slander me as neither iustice sbuld 
^nrink at so hainons an offece, nor I pretermit a com- 
modious reply.*' 

Elliot. You infer then that Lodge there alludes 
to Gosson ? It is certainly curious. 

Bourne. I do not infer it^ because the very next sen- 
tence states it most distinctly. ^* About three yeres 
ago (continues Lodge) one Stephen Gossan published 
a booke^ intituled The Schoole of Abuse, in which 
hauing escaped in many and sundry coclusions> I^ 
as the occasion th€ fitted me> shapt him such an 
answere as beseemed his discourse, which by reason 
of the slendernes of y** subiect (because it was in 
defece of plaies and play makers) y^ godly and re- 
-uerent, y^ had to deale in the cause> misliking it 
forbad the publishing : notwithstanding he comming 
by a priuate vnperfect coppye^ about two yeres since, 
made a reply, diuiding it into fine sectios." 

Morton, That is very clear indeed, and satis- 
factorily accounts for the extreme scarcity of Lodge's 
*' Play of Plays 3" he says.it was not published, but 
it must have been printed, or a copy would not have 
come down to us, or got into Gosson*s hands : after 
it had gone through the press, I suppose it was 
called in by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of London ? 

Elliot. They had jurisdiction in these matters, 

■ vol. II. Q. 
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and oxdered the burniog of Marstoii'S satires^ and 
that ^o others should be printed. 

BoQum^ They exercised the same power in several 
other well known cases. Gosson's reply> divided ^^into 
fine sections/* is indisputably his *< Plays confuted 
in fine actions/* dedioated to Sir F. Walsinghflm^ 
indeed Lodge goes on himself tp particularise it> for 
he says inunediately after what I l^st read 3 ** and 
in his Spistle dedicatory^ to y^ right, honorable sir 
Frances^ Walsinghain> he impugneth n^ with thesQ 
reproches, y' I am become a vagarat pers<»a> visited 
by y^ heuy baud of Grod, lighter then liberties and 
looser the vanitie. At such.ti^e as I first came to 
y* sight heerof (iudge y(iu^. gentlemen^ how hardly 
I could disgest \%) I bethought my selfe to frame, aa. 
answere^ but considering y^ tjie labour was but lost, 
I gaue way to my-Qiisfprtune^ contenting my s^lfe to 
wait Y opportuni^ie wherein I mighty not according 
to the impertinacie.of the iniurye> but as.equitye 
might CQuntenafiifQe mee^ cast a raine ouer the vn- 
tamed curtailes -^haps^ and wiping out the suspition 
of tbift sl^n4fBr from the remebrance of those y' knew 
me« not ccKVuiaQll this iniuriou^ Asinius to become 
more conformable in his . reportes.** After ailing 
that such -an opportunity now o&rs itself, he goes 
on thUSt pleasantly and easily : '^ And now> Stephen 
Gosson, let me but familiarly reason with thee thus. 
Think^t thou y^ in handling a good cause it is re- 
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cpitsite to induce a Ms propositio: although thoa 
^nlt say it is a part of Rethorike to argue APersona^ 
yet is it a practise of small honestie to conclude 
"without occasion: if thy cause wer good^ I doubt 
not but in so large & ample a discourse as thou-hadst 
to. handle^ thou mightst had left the honor of a 
geittleman inuiolate. Btrt Hiy base degr^e^ subiect 
to seruile attempts^ measureth all things according 
to candling capacities thinking because nature hath 
bestowed vpo thee a plausible discourse^ thou maist 
in thy sweet termes present the sowrest & falsest 
rqiortes /* canst imagine.'* 

MoBTo)?. Lodge does not seem disposed to retort 
upon Gosson much of the abuse he had not scrupled 
to heap upon Lodge. 

BomiNE. He deals with Gosson very good hu-* 
mouredly^ telling a story (and citing Petrarch as his 
authority) J of a nobleman who went into a gentle- 
man's stable^ and was struck by the servant, who did 
not know his rank on account of *' his plaine coat," 
but who afterwards most humbly apologized when 
he saw the gentleman, to his great astonishment; 
doling with his master : Lodge applies it thus. ''So at 
this instakt 'esteeme I, M« Gosson hath dealt with me, 
who not mesuring me by my birth, but by j^ subiect 
I hl^ed, like Will Summer striking him y^ stood 
next him, hath vpbraided me in person whe he had 
no quftrrell bat to my cause, & therein pleaded hii^ 
bWne indiscretio, & loded me with intoHerable in- 
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iurie.** ' All this you will not deny is very remarkable^ 
and well worth readings more particularly as the 
tract was scarcely ever heard of before* 

MoRf ON. Most assuredly in a biographical point 
of view> and as connected with the history of the 
stage^ it is highly interesting. But what does Lodge 
mean by talking so much about his " birth/' and 
the " offspring from whence he came?*' 

Elliot. It is clear enough 3 he claims to be de- 
scended of a good family. 

BouBNE. Certainly^ yet nothing of his family is 
known; but it is said that he came out of Lincoln- 
shire. There is a small 12mo tract, called *' The 
Mirror of Modesty*' (different from Robert Greene's, 
and probably published soon afterwards in imitation 
of his title)/ by T. Salter, which is dedicated to 
Sir Thomas Lodge; and it is not impossible that 
Thomas Lodge the poet was of that family : but this 
is mere vague conjecture, and I have nothing at aU 
to confirm it. 

Morton. Does Lodge say no more about Gosson 
than what you have read } 

BouRNB. Yes; after two or three classical al- 
lusions, rather in the pedantic style of the times, 
comparing him to Mcanor, he concludes by again 
complimenting Gosson on his facility in composition. 
" Whose actions, my reprouer, I will now fit to thee> 
who hauing slandered me without cause, I will no 
otherwise reuenge it but by this meanes; that now 
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in publike I confesse thou Iiast a good pen^ and if 
thou keepe thy Methode in discourse^ and leaue thy 
slanderuig without cause, there is no doubt but thou 
shalt bee commended for thy coppye> and praised 
for thy stile." Now I have a right to say, that this 
is an important tract, and not the less so because its 
peculiar value was not known before. 

Elliot. The whole of the address places Lodge*s 
character in a very candid and amiable point of view. 

MoBTON. And making a few allowances, it is 
written in a very unpretending and pleasing vein. 
It makes one long to look at the body of the tract 
such an epistle introduces. 

Bourne. If you please, we will not do so now, as 
it would throw us completely out of our course: 
suppose we reserve it as the first subject of examina- 
tion to-morrow. 

MoBTON. Following it up by a conclusion of our 
inquiries regarding the stage — with all my heart. 

Elliot. And mine; but just this moment, on the 
piige opposite to that where Lodge's address con- 
cludes, my eye caught the name of Bamabe Rich, in 
large characters — what is that ? 

BouBNE. He has two stanzas *^ in praise' of the 
author.** They were friends, and Lodge in the same 
way praises Rich's ^* Don Simonides,** 1581. . The 
lines before us purport to be written by ^^ Bamabe 
Rich, Gentleman Souldier,** a character of irhich he 
was not a little proud : they are hot good, biit as 
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they relate to Goflson, aod, in faet> contam a pun ooi 
his name^ we may very fitly read them now. 

'* If that which warnes the young beware of vice, 
And schooles the olde to shunne vnlawfull gaine 5 

If pleasant stile and method may suffice^ 

I thinke thy trauaile merits thanks for paine : 
My simple doome is thus in tearmes as plainer 

That both the subiect and thy stile is good. 

Thou needs not feare the scoffes of Momus brood. 

'^ If thus it be, good Lodge, continue stiHj 
Thou needst not feare Goose sonne or Ganders 
hisse. 

Whose rude reportes past from a slaundrous quill. 
Will be determind but in reading this. 
Of whom the wiser sort will thinke amis. 

To slaunder him whose birth and life is such 

As false report his fame can neuer tuch.** 

Elliot. Much cannot be said in flavour of Rich's 
pun, yet I dare say it answered the purpose. 

Bourne. It might turn the laugh against Gosson 
€or a time, though not quite so good as Tom Nash*8 
pun, when in his " Lenten Stuff/' 1599, he dignifies 
a red herring with the name of Scali'-ger. Five 
other stanzas, prefixjed by *' John Jones Gentleman/' 
are not worth reading: he was a physician, and 
wrote several medical tracts> and calls Lodge, in 
1584, '^ a youth." We will now close the " Alarum 
against Usurers" until to-morrow. 
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MoBTON. On turning over the leaves of the two 
first books of Grosson's *' Ephemerides of Phiaio," 
1579> I have found a short metrical translation from 
Ovid without rhyme. He has therefore some; claito 
to be noticed among the earliest writers of blank 
verse. 

Bourne. He lias, but that is a mere scrap, which 
I certainly forgot when we were upon that subject. 
I, however, made a more important omission of 
Queen Elizabeth, who has translated a chorus of one 
of Seneca's tragedies into blank verse, though it 
hardly comes within the class of undramatic blank 
verse. You wiU find it inserted in Park's ^' Royal 
and Noble Authors,** 1. 102, so that the circumstance 
was of the less consequence. 

Elliot. Dismissing that, what tract respecting 
stage plays are we next to see ? 

Bourne. One which is interspersed with more 
poetical scraps than are usually foimd in works of 
the kind, though no blank verse. Chaucer aiid 
Brandt's '< Stultifera Navis in English," are cited in 
it as authorities. The title is sufficiently explanatory, 
** A Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine playes 
or Enterluds with other idle pastimes &c. commonly 
vsed on the Sabboth day are reproued," 6ic. ^' Made 
Dialogue wise by John Northbrooke>" &c. 4to. 

Morton. That, I apprehend, is one of the most 
notorious of the pieces against the stage. 

Bourne. It has not been unfrequently alluded to. 
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but never criticised. It was first priiitecl> I believe, 
in 1579> and was sold by the same bookseller as 
Go8son*s tracts The. Dawson. The edition I have 
here is of. greater rarity^ and is *' imprinted by H. 
Bynneman for George Byshop." 

Elliot. The title states that it is conducted in 
the form of a dialogue: that may give it spirit and 
variety. 

Bourns. As the interlocutors are Youth and Age> 
you will not be induced to form a very lively notion 
of their discussion. Youth is represented as a very 
docile^ well dispositioned ypung man, who has got a 
few wrong notions into his head^ which Age endea^ 
vours to expel. The author was a preacher at Bristol^ 
from whence he dates his work> and it is unquestion- 
able that he was a man of very considerable attain- 
ments. In the pre&tory matter he draws the follow- 
ing curious but exaggerated picture of the manners 
of his time : ^' What is a man now a dayes> if he 
know not fashions^ and how to weare h^s apparel 
after the best fashion ? to kepe company and to be- 
come Mummers and Diceplayers and to play their 
twenties forty or 100 li. at Cards> Dice^ &c. Post^ 
Cente» Gleke, or such other games: if he cannot 
thus do he is called a myser> a wretch, a lobbe^ a 
cloune, and one that knoweth no fellowship, nor 
feshions, and lesse honestie.*' 

Elliot. If that be a fair specimen^ he deals as 
much as his predecessor Gosson in general invectives. 
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Bourne. Not qnite^ he enters more into par- 
ticulars as he proceeds^ after the conversation be- 
tween Youth and Age has begun. The first part of 
the pamphlet is principally directed against idleness, 
and the arguments of Age are supported by many . 
recondite authorities: at length Youth obserres^ 
^ Seing that we haue somewhat largely talked and 
reasoned togither of ydle playes and vaine pastimes, 
let ine craue your further patience to knowe your 
iudgement and opinion as touching Playes and Players 
which are commonly vsed and much frequented in 
most places in these dayes, especiallye here in this 
noble and honourable citie of London.** To which 
Age answers, *' You demaunde of me a harde ques- 
tion : if I should vtterly deny all kinde of suche 
playes, then shoulde I be thought too Stoicall and 
precise : If I allowe and admit them in generall then 
I shall giue way to a thousande mischiefes and in* 
conueniences which daily happen by occasion of 
beholding and haunting such spectacles. Therfore 
let me vnderstande of what sort and kynde of Playes 
you speake of?'* 

Morton. All these particulars are curious and 
entertaining, and show that at the time Northbropke 
wrote, theatres were much more frequented than is 
generally supposed. 

Bourne. This author, in terms, mentions one play- 
house distinguished by the name of '^ the theatre,*' 
and another called ^' the Curtaine." Youth requires 
Age to give his opinion regarding the '^ playes and 
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Enterlndes*' there performed* and Age replies with 
great warmth^ ** I am persuaded that Sathan hath not 
a more^ speedie way and fitter Schoole to work and 
teache his desire> to bring men and women into his 
snare/* &c. following it up by an enmneratiun of the 
many horrible vices he imagines grow out of fre- 
quenting theatres. As to the actors> he insists that 
*^ they are not toUerable nor sufferable in any comon 
weale.*' This topic is kept up through many tedious 
pages of reiterated abuse. 

Elliot. Neither knowledge nor amusement is to 
be obtained from such senseless ravings. 

Bourne. Unless we can laugh at the author: Age 
engrosses a great part of the conversation^ and ^ter 
a vast number of coarse names and epithets applied 
to unfortunate players^ he winds up a detail of mea^ 
sures taken against them by the subsequent sentence^ 
<' Also there is a notable Statute made against Vaga* 
bondes^ Roges, &c. wherein is expressed what they 
are^ that shall bee taken and accounted for Roges. 
Amongst all the whole rablement> Common players 
in Enterludes are to be taken for Roges and punish- 
ment is appoynted for them to bee bumte through 
the eare with an bote yron of an ynche compass^ 
and for the second &ult to be hanged as a Felon.'* 

MoBTON. Alluding to the celebrated statute passed 
in the year 1572. 

Elliot. Of course. The old zealot seems quite 
to gloat over the account he is giving of the punish- 
ment of a wretched actor, ^' to be burnt through the 
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ear "with a hot iron of an inch compass.'* He attacks 
them all, "with a perfect conviction that the whole 
race ought to be extarminatedj Parli chi vuole il con* 
trario, Iddio et la Verita per me Varme prenderanno, 

MoBTQK. In this respect he even goes beyond 
Gosson> who allows that some kinds of plays may 
be beneficial, or« at least> not injurious. 

BouBNE. He would not have granted that, in all 
probability, had not Catiline's Conspiracies, and some 
other plays^ been '' pigs of his own sow." I do not 
think we need go furthea* with Northbrooke: the 
last part of his tract is directed against 4;he ^'horrihfe 
abuse of dauncing," but this is not to our purpose*. 
We will now inspect one of the most popular^ varied^ 
and entertaining of all the books of this class> Philip 
Stubbes's " Anatomy of Abuses j*' but from which 
so much has been extracted at various times> and in 
various books> that it will not long occupy us. The 
title promises a great deal of singular matter^ and 
Ihe body of the work fulfils that promise. It is this : 
^^ The Anatomie of Abuses : Containing a Discouerie 
or briefe Summarie. of such Notable Vices sind Cor^- 
ruptionsj as now raigne in many Christian Countreyes 
of the Worlde: but (especially) in the Coimtry of 
▲ilguta: Together with most fearefull Examples of 
Gods ludgementes executed vpon the wicked fdl* 
the same> aswell in Ailgna of late as in other places 
elsewhere. Very godly to be read," &c. 

Eluot. And among these ^' notable vices/* the 
vice of stage-*p]ays is^ I suppose, included. 
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BovRirx. The attack upon theatres and actors 
forms a very considerable and important part of 
the work. This edition yon seo bears date in 1585> 
being ** printed at London by Richard Jones 3" 
but it is said, on the title, to be the third, and is 
the most complete, as it was *' reuised, recognized 
and augmented" by the author, Philip Stubs or 
Stabbes. I apprehend that this work made it earliest 
appearance in 1583, and it was so popular, so pa- 
tronized by the increasing and intolerant sect of the 
puritans, that, I believe, it went through two editions 
in the same year, and was printed many times (I 
cannot now exactly state how many) before 1595. 

Elliot. Who was Stubbes ? Was he a man of 
any note before he wrote this book } 

Bourne. No trace of him is to be found: all oui^ 
biographers are nearly silent regarding him. An- 
thony Wood, who claims him for his university, 
states, that he was of genteel parentage, and on the 
title-page to his *' Motive to Good Works," 1593, 
Stubbes styles himself *' Gentleman.'* His ** Ana- 
tomy of Abuses'* produced a strong sensation when 
it was first printed, and Thomas Nash, who wrote 
against the puritans or martinists, did not fail to aini 
one of his satirical shafts at the work in hand. In his 
*' Almond for a Parrot or Cuthbert Curry-knaues 
Almes,** &c. printed, most likely, soon afterwards, 
he has this passage regarding Stubbes, though he 
did not think it prudent to insert his name at length : 
" I can teU you PkU, Stu, is a tall man also for that 
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purpose. Wfaat> his Anatomie of Abuses for all that 
will serue very fitly for an antispast before one of 
Egertons Sermons. I would see the best of your 
Tratierses write such a treatise as he hath done against 
short-heeld pantofles. But one things it ia a great 
pity for him, that being such a good fellow as he is 
be should speake against dice as he doth." He 
here means to ridicule the trifles against which most 
of the puritanical writers and preachers directed their 
vehemence. 

MoBTON. Nash is the man> who^ according to Mr. 
D*l8raeli> by his wit and satire wrote down Martin-f 
marprelate and his associates, when all their serious 
assailants produced no effect. 

Bourne. That he silenced them for a time> is^ I 
believe, certain, and so far he wrote them down. 
The piece from which I just quoted is dedicated to 
Kempe, a celebrated actor and humorist of that 
time, who is called '^ Jestmonger and Vice-gerent 
general, to the ghost of Dicke Tarlton,'* also a most 
notorious performer, whose name has previously 
occurred, and will again be mentioned. 

Elliot. I see that Stubbes's work is conducted 
in the form of a dialogue between two abstract 
personages, Messrs. Spudeus and Philopjonus. He 
touches upon many kind of abuses in AUgna,, or 
Anglia, but mainly, in the commencement, upon 
pride of apparel, the excess of which, both in men 
anii women, seems to put him into a violent and un- 
restrainable passion. 
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BovBMB. He is io furious in his assault^ and so 
ooavse in his epithets regarding plays and fdayers, 
that it would not be easy to quote him in all com- 
panies. Referring to the stage, he maintains that 
actors are tiie authors of sensual vices of all. kinds, 
'' For proctfe whereof (he adds) bat marke the flock- 
ing and running Io Theaters and Curtens dandle and 
bourelie, night and dak, tyme and tide, to see Phdes 
and Enterhides, where, suche wanton gestures, suche 
bawdie speeches, such laughing and flearyng, suehe 
kissyng and bussyng, suche clippyi^ and oulMng, 
such wincking and glanncing of wanton eyes, and 
the like is vsed, as is wonderfiill to beholde. Itien 
these goodly Pageantes beyng ended, euory mate 
sortes to his mate, euery one bringes an other 
homewarde of their waie very freendlyy &c* * * And 
whereas you^saie, there are good Examples to be 
learned in them, truely so there are : if you will 
leame Mshood $ if you wiU leame cosenage i if you 
will leame to deceiuej if you will learne to plaie 
the hipocrite, to cogge^ to lye, «id felsifie 5 if you 
will learne to iest laugh and fleere^ to grinne to 
nodde and mowe^ if you will leame to plai* the 
vice, to sweare, teare and blaspheme both Heauen 
and Earth,'* 

Elliot. A most doqnebt and forcible reduptica- 
tion : it must have cost th^ author-ndt a little tNiuble 
to collect so many terms of abuse, and to apply them 
as'hehasdrfyiie. 
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MoRTOK. One would really suppose^ if one took 
these representations for granted, that our ancsestors^ 
who frequented theatres> were much more immoral 
than ourselves* 

Bourne. Another short extract wi]l> I dare say« 
satisfy you: it is Stubbes's conclusion/ in which 
he formally denounces play8> acting, and • actore* 
'' Avaie therefore with this so infamous an arte^.for 
goe they neuer so braue yet are they couted and 
taken but for beggers. And is it not true } line 
they not vppon b^ging of euery. one that comes ? 
Are they not taken by the Lawes of the Realme for 
roagues and vacabounds ? (I speake of such, as 
trciuaile the Countries with Phuea and £nterludes> 
making an occupation of it) and ought so :to bee 
punished, if they had their des«1». But hopyng that 
they will be warned now at the last, I will say no 
more of them > beseeching them to cansider what a 
f(^u:«|aU thing it is to fall into the handes of God> 
and to prouoke his wrath and heauie di^leasure 
again^ theipselues and others. Which the Lorde 
of his mercie tourne from vs." 
, Elliot. Milton, in the preface to his " Doctrine, 
&c» of Divorces^" asserts that " the greatest burden 
in the world is superstition^ not only of ceremonies 
in the Church but Qf imaginary and scare crow sins 
at home." The latter kind seems mightily to have 
troubled the writers against the stage. 

Bourne. Having bestowed as much time as we 
can afford on Stubbe^'s ^' Anatomic of Abuses," we 
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will proceed to another prodiictioii, not so long nor 
so celebrated : I shall be very brief with it^ because 
I have mentioned it before. I mean a small tract 
appended by Whetstone to his *' Mirror for Ma* 
gistrates of Cities," 1584> and called '' An Addition 
or Touchstone for the Time : exposyng the dainger- 
ous.Mischiefes that the IHcyng Howses (comonly 
called) Ordinarie Tables^ and other (like) Sanctuaries 
of Iniquitie> do dayly breede within the Bowelles of 
the fomous Citie of London." 

MoBTON. You read from it^ I remember> a curious 
anecdote of Judge Chumley. 

BouBNE. I did^ and some matter personally re- 
lating to Whetstone. I shall now only quote a very 
short notice by him of theatrical performances : it is 
included in that part of his work which is called 
*' A Remembrance of the disordered State of the 
Conmionwealth> at the Queenes Maiesties commyng 
to the Crowne/' and the passage is as follows: 
** The godly Diuines in publique Sermons, and 
others in printed Bookes haue (of late) uery sharply 
inuayed against Stage -playes (vnproperly called 
Tragedies, Comedies and Moralles) as the Sprynges 
of many vices and the stumblyng-blockes of Gk>dly- 
nesse and Vertue : Truely the vse of them vpon the 
Saboth*day, and the abuse of them at all times with 
scurilytie and vnchaste coueiance> ministred mattar 
sufficient for them to blame, and the Afoiestrate to 
reforme.** 

Elliot. He seems very measured in his reproba* 
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tion of stage-plays : he only censures the *' abuse of 
them." 

MoBTON. He might well be cautious and scru- 
pulous on this pointy when we recollect that he had 
himself written two plays, or one play in two parts, 
called *^ Promos and Cassandra/' printed in 1578. 
You do not mean that what you have just read is all 
that Whetstone says upon the subject of Theatres ? 

Bourne. Very nearly: he goes on, however, to 
remark : *' Bat there are within the Bowels of this 
famous Citie farre more daungerous Playes and 
little reprehended 5 that wicked Hayes of the Dice, 
first inuented by the DeuyU (as Cornelius Agrippa 
writeth) and frequented by vnhappy men : the de- 
testable Roote vpon which a thousand villanies 
jgrowe." It is against the last that his enmity is 
directed, and to them all his details relate ^ he only 
touches upon theatrical performances by the way. 

Elliot. When he speaks of the /^ printed books" 
in which stage-plays were inveighed against, he re- 
fers of course to Gosson, Northbrooke^ and Stubbes : 
to whom does he allude when he ^ys that stage- 
plays had been abuised in " public dermons ?'* 

Bourne. You have reminded me of a tract I had 
forgotten to notice in its proper place, and yet it is 
precisely in point here. 

Morton. Do you mean a Sermon on the subjects 

Bourne. A production of that class, and a work, 
I can assure you^ that- is- not often met with. I wiU 

VOL. II. R 
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read the tiUe^ and then, if further explanation b^ 
necessary, I will give it : it is called " A Gpdiy 
exhortation by occasion of the late, iu^gei^eat of 
Qod shewed at Farisrgard^Q^ the thirteenth d^y.of 
^ lanvarie : n^here werea^sembled by eatw&tion aboD^ 
a thousand persons^ whfur^f spin^e were slainje and 
of that nun^^r at the lea^t, as is credibly reported, 
the thirde person maimed laoid hurt. Qiuento all 
estates fpr their instruction con^cernipg the keeping 
of the Sabboth day." It is by *^ John Field, Minister 
of the Word of God," and was printed in 158S. 
There are many accounts of the. catastrophe to which 
the tract relates. Paris Garden, you know, was a 
place where bears were baited, and the greatest num- 
ber of spectators was obtained on Sundays. 

MoBTON. The &ct is mentioned at some length in 
Pei^nant*s LondoQu 

BouBNE. And dsewhere, so that we need not go 
over the shocking piqtuxe this piom preacher draws 
of the calamity. 

ELI.IOT. I do not see the pertinency of this '' Godly 
.exhortation" to our present inquiry, unless some* 
thing be said about thieatric^ representations. 

BouR^jp. SnppQsing npthing more were said, you 
would not. have much .right to complain, ixNcisidering 
that bear-baiting and stage-play? were genendly 
coupl^ ^J.^^ puritans^ but if ypu had waited^ I 
should havje finished by this time>the following para- 
g^ph in t^ tri^t, which is curio^, fui alludiog to the 
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abolition of theatrical perfonnaoces on Sunday^ pre- 
Tious to 1583. Field is exhorting the Lord Mayor^ &c. 
of London to use their influence to abolish bear-bait- 
ings " And as" (he obserres) *' they haue with good 
commendation so far preuailed^ that vpon Saboath 
dayes these Heathenishe Enierludes and plai/es are 
banished^ so it wyll please them to followe the matter 
still/ that they may be vtterly rid and taken a^ay. 
Por surely it is to be feared> besides the destruction 
bothe ;of foodye and soul^ that many are brought 
vnto by frequenting the Theater^ the Curtin and 
such like^ that one day those places will likewise be 
cast^ downe hj God himselfe." That^ I fancy^ you 
will consider to the point. 

£li.iot. Certainly 5 but I thought^ from what you 
read from Whetstone just now under date of 1584> 
that stage-^yA oii Sundays were then acted. 

BouHke. If you refer to his words again> yoii 
will perceive, that they are ambiguous^ and that he 
is only eaqpressing an opinion in favour of what had 
alrieady been dedded by the higher powers. Besides^ 
it is dear that they were abolished when Field wrote 
in 1683i> and that they were not abolished when the 
tract I have now in my hand was printed, viz. 1560. 

MoBVON. Sq Ihat. you fix the period between 
1580 and 158S'; This if important, because our 
stage historians have not hitherto settled the date 
with, any predsion : one of the most learned says, 
^A jektfeme. kxity, ** During a gi^t part of 

r2 
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Queen Elizabeth's reign the play-houses were obly 
licenced to be opened on that day (i. e. Sunday) j 
but before the end of her reign, or soon qfter^ this 
abuse was probably removed." 

Bourne. I am not sure that it would not be pos- 
sible to come even nearer the precise date than we 
have at present arrived. I am not aware, however, 
of aay intermediate work^ between 1580 and 1583, 
where the fact is noticed. I may add, that Mr. 
Chalmers (Sup. Apol. 185.) states, incorrectly cer- 
tainly, that the exhibition of plays on Sunday was 
not forbidden until 1587* 

Elliot. From field's " Exhortation'* you find 
that in 1583 stage-plays were '* banished" on the 
Sabbath : where then do you leam that they were not 
banished in 1580? 

Bourne. From this little piece, by Arthur Golding, 
the translator of Ovid's Metamorphoses, and who, 
you may recollect, was enumerated by AbrahJEun' 
Fleming among the writers upon the same earth- 
quake that employed his pen. This is the tract he 
published on that occasion. 

Morton. The title I see is this : ^^ A discourse 
vpon the Earthquake that happened through this 
realme of Englande and other places of Christendom, 
the sixt of Aprill, 1580," &c. '' Written by Arthur 
Golding, Gentleman." It seems wholly religious. 

Bourne. It is : the date, 1580, and the printer*s 
name, Henry Binneman, are to be found at the endf 
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-but if jOQ will give me the book'^ I can save trouble 
.by pointing out the particular paragraph that relates 
to this subject : the rest is a mere dull discourse^ 
principally to show that earthquakes are to be looked 
upon as the judgments of God, and not as proceeding 
from natural causes. 

Morton, There is no occasion^ as I have it here. 

£lliot. Read it^ then> but no more than is to our 
.purpose: we can very well omit all the rest. 

Morton. It is not long. '' The Saboth dayes and 
holy dayes ordayned for the hearing of Gods word 
to the reformation of our lyues, for the administra- 
•lion and receiuing of the Sacramentes to our comfort> 
for the seeking of all things behouefull for bodye or 
jBOttle at Gods hande by prayer, for the mynding of 
Ms benefites> and to yeelde praise and thankes vnto 
him for the same> and finally for the speciall oc- 
cupying of our selves in all spirituall exercises*'-^— 

Elliot. I am sure you must be reading more 
than is necessary ; Golding is a long time coming 
to the point. 

Morton. These are only ambages to give the 
more effect to what follows: he adds, that the 
Sabbath^ instead of being employed as he has de- 
8cribed> " is spent fiiU heathenishly^ in tauerning, 
tiplingj gaming, playing and beholding of Beare- 
baytings and stage-places to the vtter dyshonor of 
God^ impeachment of all godlynesse and vhneces- 
sarie consimiii^ of mennes substances which ought 
to be better employed." 
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Bourne. That is all we need read j but I will JQsl 
add^ upon this point> tii&t Stephen GoBson, in 157S^> 
in his '^ School of Abuse/* bears wrathfal tesdim>ny 
to the performance of {days on Sunday. ' 

Elliot. The point (an important one, I allow) 
being thus settled by the testimony of Golding, what 
do you next offer us ? 

Bourne. We will now examine the work of a 
man^ whom I mentioned some days ago as a 
satirist^ as Author of a sonnet before Bodenham's 
Belvedere, 1600, but principally as the writer of the 
tract which now comes under our .review, called 
^ A Mirour of Monsters : Wherein is pkdnely. de- 
scribed the manifold slices and spotted enonbitiei 
that are caused by the infectious si^t of Flayes) 
with the descHption of the snbtile sights of Sathan 
making them his instruments." London^ 1587- It 
is by Wil. Rankin or Rankins, and is one of the 
pamphlets against the stage thai! is most rarely met 
with. One singularity in it is a description (though 
not a very intelligible one), of a sort of mask or 
pageant on the marriage of Fustus and Luxuria, two 
of the prime £Eiv6ur^tes of Sathan, and iavonren 
of Actors. The personages who perform are ' six, 
viz. IdlenesSi Flattery, Ingratitude^ Ugly Dissension, 
Blasphemy, ahd Impudence. As this description is 
ins^ted late^ I will firiBt read n. Sentence or two 
against stage-players in TSrrdlbon, to which couhtry 
the author states he had travelled : ^' When first these 
monsters came into Terralbon such was their proud 
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presumption^ that they feared not to prophane ihe 
Sabhaoth> to defile the Lord's daie^ to scoffe at his 
word> and to stage his ^rath. But when the King 
of kings sawe his scepter broken, his crowne trode 
vnder feete of the vngodlie, his roabes rent, naye 
the glorie of his Sonne darkened with the head of 
tiiis monstrous Beast, he stretched out Ms mightie 
arme, and with the rod of his lustice brused the 
bones of them that prophaned his Sabbaoth, defiled 
his sacred daye and scoffed at his holie word. Then 
Justice pulled off hir vaile and with a deare fore- 
sight (beholding the s(ame) so ordained it that these 
monsters dare no longer roare on the Sabaoth of the 
Lorde." 

Elliot. Here also is evidence of the abolition of 
stage^playes on Sundays, in the year 1587* 

Bourne. There can be no doubt of that fact : the 
last paragraph, as appears by a marginal note, 
alludes to the melancholy accident that happened at 
Paris Garden in' 1583, of which we have spoken 
already. 

MoBTON. Where is the account of the mask ? 

Bourne. Therie is no regular detail of it beyond 
the names of the maskers, nor are any of the 
speeches inserted : the description is only general.' 
Two addresses by Fdsius and Luxuria on the arrival 
of the maskers at thieir palace, KdiXo^^dEp, from the 
dominion of Bdzebub, are given 3 but bne of them, 
the welcoihe spoken liy the laidy, you will find qmte 
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sufficieiit, or more than soffideat : she says, ** My . 
Lorde and espoused husband Fastus (you inhabitant 
of y** infernal world) hath alreadie showne you by 
the zeale of his louing hart» the simpathy of whose 
minde consisteth in my selfc, that whatsoeuer he 
shall seeme to allowe of duety and loue I beare him» 
besides the favor I owe vnto you, confirmeth the 
same in me> so farre then wherein the power or 
duetifull seruice of a silly e woman consisteth or may 
offer requitall, let it be expected; for duety wylls 
so much, and your curtesie commandes no lesse: 
you are therefore hartily welcome to our Castle of 

Elliot. There is certainly nothing at all re- 
markable in that. * 

Bourne. Fo'haps not, but in several respects this 
tract differs from the usual strain of laborious and 
dull invective, in which pieces with th^ same object 
were usually written, overburdened with quotations 
from the Scriptures and the Fathers. Of this the 
work of Dr. Rainoldes, to which we shall come pre- 
sently, is a tedious example. 
' Elliot. Have you any thing more to offer us from 
Bankin— '-any thing alittle better than the last extract, 
I mean? 

Bourne. There is a passage regarding the general 
condition of England, and in praise of Queen £Uza* 
beth and her government, that I might read if 
you had patience -, but the author of this '^ Mirror 
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«f Monaters'* only speaks very generally on these 
topics. 

Morton. You mentioned just now the coupling 
of plays and bear-baiting by the puritanical writers, 
but I recollect that they even go further: Stubbes 
especially denounces May-games as one of the same 
'* pomps of the Devil.** 

Bourne. And so the puritans continued to do 
even down to the Restoration. This small tract by 
Thomas Hall, '' B. D. and Pastor of King's Norton/' 
who abused John Webster the player as the writer 
of Academiarum Exnmen, is a violent and singular 
attack upon May-games in the year 1660. 

Elliot. You call it violent and singular: the 
violence, I suppose, arises out of the author's zeal^ 
but in what does the singularity consist ? 

Bourne. In the manner in which the subject is 
handled : the title is not a little remarkable — ^it is 
called " Fvnebria Flora, the downefall of May- 
Games. Wherein is set forth the rudeness, prophane- 
ness, stealing, drinking, fighting, dancing," &c* 
*^ contempt of God and godly Magistrats, Ministers 
and People, which oppose the Rascality and rout 
in this their open prophaneness and Heathenish 
Customs,*' and a great deal more of the same kind 
of abuse, some of it much too coarse to be extracted. 

Morton. That remark applies, more or less, to 
nearly all the publications I have seen against the 
theatre : the authors are never at all scrupulous in 
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vang tibe most oifenBive terms they could dlMsover 
or invent. 

Bourne. Hall merits the same censure> but we 
will pass over that part of his pamphlet^ observingi 
by the way> that he bitterly complains " that even 
in Cheapside it self the rude rabble had set vp this 
Ensign of prophaneness and had put the Lord Mayor 
to the trouble of seeing it pulled down.** 

Elliot. Cheapside was then little better than an 
open market-place. I suppose the reverend author 
considers a May-game as a sort of idolatrous worship 
of a pole. 

BouBNE. You have guessed rightly; but the most 
ludicrous part of his attack^ is a mock trial of the 
heathen patroness of these sports^ under the title of 
" the Inditement of flora/' in which this '^Floralian 
harlot** is regularly arraigned, and a jury impanneUed 
for her trial. 

Morton. A monstrous absurdity. 

Bourne. Yet detailed with the utmost gravity 
and solemnity, as if it were tiie formal proceeding 
of a constituted court. You shall see: it b^ins 
thus — ^The clerk says, 

Flora-^hold vp thy hand : 
Thou art indited by the name of flora of the 
City of Rome, in the County of Babylon, for that 
thou contrary to the peace of our Soveraign Lord, 
his Crown and Dignity, hast brought in a pack of 
practical Fanaticks viz, Ignorants, Atheists, Papists, 
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H^mnkardfl/ Swearers^ Strash-bucklers^ MaM-mar- 
rions^ Morrice-Dancers> Maskers^ Mummers^ May-" 
ftole-stealers^ Health-drinkers, together with a ras- 
calian rout of fldlers. Fools, Fighters, Gamesters, 
Whore-masters, Lewd*men, Light-women, Con- 
temners of Magistracy, Affronters of Ministery, re- 
bellious to Masters, disobedient to Parents, mid-^ 
spenders of time, abusers of the creature." 

EfiuoT. What says the poor prisoner at the bar 
to this accusation — does she plead guilty or not 
guilty? 

Bourne. The following colloquy occurs between 
Flora and the judge. 

Judge. What sayest thou, guilty or not guilty? 

Prisoner. Not guQty, My Lord. 

Judg, By whom wilt thou be tried ? 

Pris* By the Popes-Holiness, my Lord. 

Judg. He is thy Patron and Protector, and' so 
unfit to be a Judge in this case. 

Pris. Then I appeal to the PrdLates, and Lord 
Bishops, my Lord. 

Judg, This is but a tiffany put off, &c. 

Pris. Then I appeal to the rout and rabble of the 
world. 

Judg. These are thy followers and thy favourites, 
and so unfit to be Judges in their own case. 

Pris, My Lord if there be no remedy, I am con- 
tent to bee tried by a Jury. 
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Judg. Thou hast well said, thou shalt haue a fuU 
£ur and a free hearing." 

MoBTON. The English bishops and the Roniish 
pope are here considered much upon a par: Hall 
was a furious mar-prelate« I have no doubt. Does 
the unhappy prisoner obtain a full> iaxv, and free 
hearing? 

Bourne. You may judge from this fact> that the 
judge acts as the crown advocate, and the jury are 
both jurymen and witnesses : but we have not arrived 
at the end of the ridiculousness of this mock triaL 
Holy-Scriptures is the first called to come into court. 
" Hoty-Scriptures. My Lord» I cannot get in. 
Judg, Who keeps you out. 
Holy- Scriptures, My Lord here is a company of 
ignorant, rude^ prophane^ superstitious. Atheistical 
persons that will not suffer me to come in. 

Judg. Cryer, knock down those prophane persons 
and make room for Holy'Scriptures to come in.'* 

Elliot. He is as summary as Jack Cade with the 
soldier, who omitted to call him Lord Mortimer; 
" Knock him down, there !** 

BouRNJB. After the evidence of this juryman is 
received, a little flattery of the newly restored Charles 
li. is inserted, for the prisoner declares, ^' My Lord, 
I and my retinew are uery much deceived in this 
Charls the Second 5 we all conceited that he was 
for us : my Drunkards cryed, a Health to the Bang: 



^ ■' 
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the Swearers swore a Health to the King so long' 
till they swore themselves out of health. The Papist, 
the Atheist> the Roarer and the Ranter, they all 
concluded that now their day was come, but alass 
how are we deceived !" 

Morton. Or rather how were the puritans de- 
ceived in their hopes of Charles. 

Bourne. To proceed with the trial : the ordinance 
of parliament of 1644 for keeping holy the Lord*s 
day, the Solemn League and Covenant, an order, 
from the Council of State, and Ovid, (with a passage 
irom his Fasti, lib. 5>) with some others, compose the 
rest of the jury, who find the prisoner guilty 5 and 
then follows '^ the aweful sentence of the law," as it 
is called, which is, perpetual banishment. Such is 
the result of the '* full, fair, and free hearing" poor 
Flora obtains. This is really all that is worth read- 
ing in the tract. 

Elliot. Then we need not detain ourselves further 
with it. 

Bourne. If so, we have advanced as &r as Dr. 
Rainoldes*s '' Overthrow of Stage-Plays," 1599. 

Morton. That is one of the most notorious works 
upon the subject, and I suppose one of the least 
scarce, as there was a second edition of it in 16^9, 
which is not unfrequently met with at book sales. 

Bourne. It is, and while it is one of the longest, 
most learned, and most laboured, it contains even 
less information than others regarding the state of 
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the stage; in fact/ althongfa the qneatioii ia handled 
generally in some places, the principal object of the 
author was to abolish the then prevailing custom of 
representing what were called University Flays> per- 
formed by students, and vmtten in Latin. 

£lliot. I should hare imagined that the severest 
puritan, and the most prejudiced opponent of thea- 
trical performances, would not have carried his an- 
tipathy quite so. far. I thought that they were on 
all hands allowed. 

BouB^x. They. are by some, but not by all, and 
among the last. Dr. Rainokles, or Reynolds, of; 
Queen's College, who, by the testimony of all wri*. 
ters (and by his own, as for as his productions are 
witnesses in his &vour), was a man of vast eru"* 
dition. Bastard, in his Chrestoleros, L598> a book I. 
have often quoted, and with the best parts of whichv 
you are by this time acquainted, has. the. foltowing. 
Epigram, addressed, to. him. in L. IV. 

" Ad Johannem Reynolds. 

'^ Do I call iudgement to my foolish rimes 
And rarest art and reading them to viewe, 
Reynolds, Religions Oracle most true ? 
Mirrour.of arte and Austen of our times ! 
For loue of these I call thee, which I pray, 
T^at thou in reading these wouldst put away«*' 

Kluot^ The compliment is rather clumsily paid* 
Yow. mention of Bastard's book brings to iay re*- 
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collection an €{»gram 1 0aw in it^ connected^ in some 
degree^ with our immediate subject^ I mean on the 
profeneness of the stage. It is L. VI. Epigr. 7> and 
entitled '^ In propkanationem nominis Dei'* 

** Grods name is bare of honour in our hearing. 
And euen worne out with our blasphemous swearing, 
Betweene the infant and the aged both. 
The first and last they vtter is an oath. 
O hellishe manners of our prophane age, 
lehouahs feare is scoft vpon the stage ! 
The Mimicke iester, names it euery day; 
Vnlesse God be J)lasphem*de it is no play." 

BouBNE. The practice of swearing on the stage 
was not long afterwards reformed under the highest 
authority, and in the editions of plays subsequently 
printed, it is not uncommon to observe variations' 
oecaaioned by it : thus Heaven is generally substi- 
tuted for God, and other similar changes made. 

EiiLioT. I here also find an epigram to Richard 
Tarlton the comedian and jester, whose name we 
^w introduced by Nash . into his ^' Almond for a 
Fanrot," in which he is praised for having '* made 
folly excellent/' and spoken of as being <' extoU'd 
for that which all despise." 

Bourne.. Although Bastard entertained, to a cer- 
tain extent^ the same opinions as- Dn Rainoldes, he 
n^yerthdess seems> at least, to tolerate actors^ and 
to praise such as were sober and meritorious. Whea 
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Upon the learning of the author of the '' Overthrow^ 
of Stage-plays/' I was about to quote from the' 
highest authority in his favour, I mean Bishop Hall,. 
-who has the following sentence in one of the epistles* 
of his Decades, addressed to M. Bedell: " He (Dr. 
Rainoldes) alone was a well furnished library, full 
of all faculties, of all studies, of all learning ; the 
memory, the reading of that man went near to a 
miracle." I will make merely a short extract or two 
from his Overthrow of Stage Plays, observing first, 
that his work consists of two portions, and forms 
part of a contest between him and Doctor Gager on 
the subject of theatrical representations. Dr. Gager 
had written an academic tragedy, under the title of 
Ulysses Redux, Tragadia nova, in cede Chtisti Oxonut 
publics recUata, whicb gave offence to a great body 
of the puritans. 

Morton. And Dr. Grager, of course, vindicated 
himself^ 

Bourns. Yes, but only to the extent of academic 
plays : however, the attack of Dr. Rainoldes is ge- 
neral, and it is supported by an amazing number and 
variety of learned quotations : the publisher boasts* 
that it had had the effect of first ^lencing, and then^ 
converting his antagonist. 

■ Morton. I have seen it asserted somewhere, that 
Dr. €rager s reply to Dr. Rainoldes is in the library 
of C. C. college, Cambridge. If this be so, it would^ 
Qiainly diaprov^e that assertion. 
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B^UBmfi. 0£ course. I read the following para- 
gmph from Dr^ Rainoldes^ not because it comite* 
nances the story against Shakespeare^ that he had 
hisen guilty of deer^stealing, but because it is singular 
that that offnice should be named as ordinarily com-i 
mitted by vagrants^ such as itinerant players. 

Eluot. Some persons disbelieTe it altogetherj 
and it is not impossible^ that on account of its being 
frequently committed^ the charge has been invented 
against our great dramatist. 

' Bourne. I do not think that likdy^ supported^ as 
the story is^ by the ballad upon Sur Thomas Lucy. 
Besides^ the deer, if stolen at all, was stolen before 
Shakespeare left Stratford. " Time of recreation 
(says Dr. Ralnoldes) is necessary, I graunt, and 
think as necessary for scboUers that are schoUers 
indeed, I meane good students^ as it is for any. 
Yet in my opinion it were not fit for them to 
play at Stoole-baU among wenches, nor at Mum- 
chance or Maw with idle loose companions 3 nor at 
trunkes in Guile-halls, nor to dance about May- 
poles, nor to rufle in alehouses, nor to carowse in 
tauemes, nor tu steale deere, nor to rob orchards. 
Though who can deny but they may doe these things, 
yea worse." 

Morton. Shakespeare's annotators would certainly 
imve adduced this quotation, if they had recollected 
it, as an incidental confirmation of the imputation 
v^Km Shakespeare. 

VOL. II. S 
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BouxNB* I will only rteA one more extract Arim 
another part of this ^ohtne^ bccsuser as I kave saidy 
the book k not hj any means so lare as many ottiers^ 
and it is strai^y barren of aU informalion r^ard- 
vag the state of the stage fdiout that date. 

MoRTosr. Perhapa not very strangely barren, when 
«ro vecoUect that a man like Dr. Ralnoldes^ as Hall 
has described bmv, eould not be much acfiaainted 
with the natare or condition of the acted drama in 
the metropolis or elsewhere. 

• BoFRNS. No doabt that is to be taken into fiew, 
and whccertv he enters into pavticolars^ they n^fef 
iei the plays represented at the unlveiiBities : for in^ 
stance, in one place* he speaks of the expense of 
^ting up a play, '' trknming vp a stage and boiv 
rowing robes oat of the rcTils/' as thirty pounds, 
■but it has no aUasien to tlie fniblic tiieatres. 

I. MoBTOK. There seemS' to be irery little genileral 
•ailment in the book / it is sAmost entively contro- 
irersial; sad the antiior disputes Dr^ G^ager's positions 
-^ma^ifft, citing inthemargin alonglSst of authorities^ 
^christian and heathen. 

. BovaNE. The minuteness of Dr. RainoldeB' know- 
pledge is sometimes astonisAiing; he iff ostentatiously 
learned upon the merest trifles, and U> him, mtfa- 

* eoib der(%ating from his great enxfition, I think we 
•stay, in- sdme degree,, apply the censnue: of John 
^:Webatfr, in his '' Duchess of Molfi," (169S): 'fa 

fantastical Scholar, like such who stndy tD'kdowliQW 



tauuqr knits were in Hawnles club j of vrkii et>kkir 
Achillet* beard was, or ivbethtr Hector Wefe not 
troubled with tins tod^-achec he hath studied liliiii^ 
self blear-eyed to know the true sytametty of C«$tor« 
nose bjr a isdiosiii^ honi.^ 

Elliot. A clever imd often jurt piece of ridicule t 
but where 18 the other extract ih>in the '' Orerthrow 
of St»§d Plays" you reeommended to our perusal? 

BouKNE. It a here I on the subject of the propriety 
of Hften wearing Ikeappand of women, and womett 
of mehi 

£llio#. Juvenal ftAks, you know. 

Quern pmstfire potest mulier gdUata pwforem 
Quayitgit d sexu? 

Bourne. Dr. Raindldes treats the point with more 
lightness than ** was his wont." *' Now (says he) 
if this were lawfully done because lie did it, then 
WiUiam, Bishop of Ely, who to saue his honour and 
wealth, became a greene-sleeues, going in womans 
raiment less^ way then twenty miles, from Dover 
castle to the Sea side, did therein like a man 3 al- 
though the wbmen oiDovSr, when they had found it 
oiA by plucking downe his muffler and seeing hik 
new shauen beards called him a monster for it : then 
with vs a SdhoUer who thitiketh of some man as 
Eudide diA of Socrates, and cannot w^ frequent hid 
house in the day time for suspition of lewdnesse with 
his Xanthippe, or of Popery, may come like a maiden 

s2 
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thiUier by night: then our Vniuenitk Statute of 
night walkers would be taken away> or qualified at 
leasts and if our Proctors meete one like a woman 
at midnight, they must not be suspicious; some 
studious youth it may be, come from Wickham to 
Beaconsfidd, and daring not to trauaile by day for 
theeues through Shotouer> is going to some learned 
man. In like sort touching Eurpkrosyna, a maid of 
Alexandria (of Aniioche you name her by slippe of 
penne or memorie) the storie is that shee^ desiring 
much to liue in an Abby like a Monke> forsooke not 
only her father^ who had brought her vp to be a staife 
in his olde age^ a comfort in his weakenesse to him^ 
but also a worthie^ noble, vertuous gentleman to whom 
she was betroathed : clad in mans apparell she came 
Ynto the Abbot, and being asked of him who shee 
tca8,Jrom what place and far what cquse she came, 
she answered that her name indeed was Smaragdus^ 
and shee was of the Emperours Court and came to 
that Abbe^ to lead a holy life, if shee might he ad- 
mitted, and so finding faupur to be admitted as a 
man, she liued there eight and thirty yeares in mans 
apparell." I apprehend you would not wish to hear 
much more from a book, of which what I ha^e just 
read is, I believe, the most entertaining passage. 

MoBTON. Certainly not : you may close the '* Over- 
throw of Stage Flays" as soon as you please. 

Bourne. We have not time to go further at pre* 
sent. When next we meet and renew this subject. 
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mre will enter upon Thos. Heywood's very amusing 
pamphlet^ tailed *' An Apology for Actors," 1612, 
and upon the reply to it by I. G. published three 
years afterwards. 

Elliot. The further examination of Lodge*s tract 
against usurers, we shall be sure to remember. 
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^Mqi^vqh* W^ made fd^ter progreas in ih« oontror 
¥^7 r^^4ii|g tlm stage ye«(f i4fty ib^n I eiq[»ect64 
9o^i^fi. Y(st> I bdievvi we omUtod ta notice 
mfi^^g' ^rj importw^t^ mi, 9A a system and ^ 
sepiep,. thfi iiiquiry is 0utwly ttew# It is y^ t9«f 
]^ th« 3(G(hoi4<m9 hiftpmiiA of tb^ «^tag9 }iwr^ fiiif)^^ 
9^^j prpdnctionfi fi)r miniivtiei p^r^cle^ of ifiiom^ 
^PP^ yet thoEie parti^es give no corr^ notion qf 
^f yfiqiifi, tk^vm^Yffi fmn ^Wah they awt qI>i^q4 

fotory address of which you ^p^i^ts^ ^ ^^b 

^fusterdftyj ^d ^ kM^af wj^ch y(9iijiiM.d ^^ntmed 

some of the best specimens =Qf tbs^fttttfepr'^ poeifi^, . 
]|f9u l^n 1^ ^4 t)^t ^ 00^1^1^ anA Hiqpisili^ 99Rt 
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nected with it, have something interesting about 
them. 

Elliot. My conviction has not been so tardy, nor 
have I been at all backward in admitting it. If I 
had not found that there was something worth 
knowing in the pursuit; do you imagine that I should 
have .spent so large a portion of the last nine days 
in receiving information 'i 

Bourne. Of this I am confident, that as for as I 
am concerned, your satisfaction in receiving cannot 
have been greater than mine in giving. Every man 
is happy when he is mounted upon his hobby, and 
mine carries double with the greatest willingness* 
But now for Thomas Lodge and his '' Alarum agunst 
Usurers,** 1584, the title of whidi you heard at length 
yesterday. The first forty pages, exclusive 6f the 
prefatory matter, with which you are already ac^ 
quainted, give some particulars of tlie history of a 
young man of property, who had been made the 
dupe of money-lenders ; and recollecting the daim 
Lodge makes to being by birth a gentleman, and his 
connexion with players before he vnrote this tract, it 
is not impossible that he derived his knowledge of 
the artifices of usurers, aided by eourtezansy from 
his own experiaice. 

MoBTON. Feriiaps so, and that circumstance may 
make the anecdotes curious. 

Bourne. Neverthdess, I do not apprehend that 
they are persoiiBl, for Lodge would not relate of 
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himself that after having been galled and pfaicked 
by these blood-suekers he became their instniment 
in inTeigling others, even if it had been true. As 
this part of the pamphlet refers to matters of mere 
detail, and as the topic is treated at great length, it 
will not be necessary to quote from it. I would 
rather show you a short summary of the practices 
of usurers, from the pen of Nash in his " Christs 
Teares ouer lerusalem/* 1593> an eloquent and re- 
pentant production, in which a very severe censure 
is thrown upon the vicious manners of the age. 

MoKTON. Is it not in that tract that he makes 
honourable amends to Dr. Gabriel Harvey, for the 
many scurrilous attacks Nash had made ,upon him } 

Bourne. It is, though it has been said that this 
confession of regret on the part of Nash was purely 
feigned $ but I am not aware that this uncharita- 
ble assertion rests upon any sufficient foundation. 
Usurers at that time appear to have been much the 
same as our pawnbrokers, only, if any thing, more 
fraudulent, because not equally restrained by law. 

• 

Nash is speaking of gallants and roysters, who fre- 
quented expensive ordinaries or gaming-houses (in 
the manner described by Massinger, in Act XL of his 
^' City Madam") wbo at last were reduced to the 
necessity of raising money on their chains, bracelets, 
and jewels : *' But at the second time of their com- 
ming (he observes) it is doubtfbll to say whether 
2they shall haue money or no : the worlde growes 
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hiid iqdwfte all are nulrtdlj Ibt Itenl ibaMe lillfl 
(the Udanr) ail)r BnaraUce before a Itid|(e and Hhejf 
eliall liatie aiaiie inrndred pmnidea (per eon^equenci) 
In Silks and Vduetsi The third ti«Ql» if the j tome, 
tfaef ahall have baser omha&oditles ; the f(Mmh tiifie 
Lntnrtrings and gray Aiper, and thfen^ I ^f pbidoH 
mee, i am hot for yon; pay me that yen dwe mee 
and yda Bhatt haue any Ihiog.** 

MoBTdir^. And this {ntetioe haa eontianed dtfwh 
ia anr own ttme^-^n Nftdioli's Fit^freoesi It $^ 
pears that Ne\r«yeara' gifts to Queen Bll9siibfe& 
aometiBies cenststed of ''botes of Lute strings:'* 
I always thdaght that it meant a sort oi sUk 
so oalkdy but liiash particularly distingnishes them 
imtn '' silks and Telvets/* 

Bouam. Mr. DoUce, in his '^ iUustrations'* (II. 
635.) has a learned note on usury, but he neither 
refers to die passage which I hare read iroim Nash, 
nor to the tract 1^ Lodge before us : p^bably he 
bad never seen the last^ theagh the other is ndt by 
any m^ans ao nuoommon. 

E1.1.10T. You said that Nash's <^<:3iriat8 t^ars 
ouer Jerusalem" was an arraignment 43fth^tieioi^ 
^manners of the age: does he take any ni^liee of 
stage-plays in the oeurse of his pamphlet ? 

Bojfr»«E« He does not: he alhides t6 a theatre 
tmly once^ and then he uses it figurati^y thiis: 
** fingland the Players ' stage of gorgeous attyre, 
Ite Ape of all Nations saper9ttities> ^ oontinuaH 
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Masquer iik ottOandiKh beEb^iuttefiCd f gtm pl^iil^ 
scanting ddantlty are thou to await fbt wanton d^ 
gtiiskig tlty selfe against kind, and digressing firool 
the pkdnftesse of thine Auncestora/* 

MoHTO^. Naah was a play-i;trr}ght hims<4f> and 
eoiild not vtvf cdii»isteitt)y abuse what lie had M 
essentially ctnttributed to Support. 

Elliot'. I ^ncy that Na6h was guilty of quite aa 
tnuch inconsistency m abush^g the yices of the tiibes 
ia which he lited> when he and his friends had beeia 
the partakers asid promoters of all kinds of iniquity^ 

BouKKE. Tliat ttiey were very gay, ^d in sdme 
r^pects unprincipled fellows^ id probably true, \mt 
I apprehend that there has been a great deal of 
exaggeration on this subject, and that puritanicii 
tvriters have much contributed to Macken dfa-^ 
meters, which, wi<ttieut thel# aid, were not th^ 
tvldtest in tb^ worlds Let me shelter you, in <<6iir 
n^a^A With tli^ subj^ct> a haak 6{ na gi^eat tmitf^ 
but which contains socbe tery curious particulaiH^ 
vegarcHng Nastt and his^ asisociates, ne^er quoted ^ 
referred toy because nobody thought of looking for 
such matter in such a situation. 

Morton. Curiosities are not uhfi^equently found 
hy Iboking in unlikely pl«eea. The volume is thick 
enough : what is it calW ? 

Bo«]t»<r. *' The Freuchi Academic, wherim i^ dis- 
cdursed the institution of Maners and whatsoeuer 
els concemeth the good andliappiellfeof aU cMutai 
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aod cBllings/* &c. : ** newly translated into Eoglisir 
by T. B. The third E^tion. Laadini Impensis. 
Geor. Biflhopj 1594.'* The name of the original 
author was Peter de la Primaudaye^ a Frenchman. 

Elliot. One would not be inclined to accuse any 
man of carelessness in passing a work from the 
French with that title, without supposing that it 
contained any thing about Nash or Greene. 

BouBNB. And you would be mistaken if you 
thought that what I refer to is to be found in the 
body of the work. It is divided into two parts 
or volumes, to each of which the translalmr T. B. 
(whose initials I have not been able to apply^ pre-' 
fixes an Epistle: that entitled '^To the Christuui 
Reader, Grace and Peace/' before the second part> 
contains the curious matter to which I allude. I 
should inform you, however, before I show it to 
you, that the writer has been cautious enoi:^h not 
to mention any names, but the inferences are to> 
lerably clear and satisfactory. It also touches upcm 
the subject of stage-plays, and notices the very rax^ 
defence of them by Lodge, of which we have before 
spoken. 

Morton. Such matters are highly interesting: 
let us look at them immediately, and postpone, for a 
few moments only. Lodge s tract upon usury. 
• Elliot. With all my heart : I warn you. not to 
disappoint i:^ -, that you lead us out of our road for 
something worth seeing. 
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BouBKB. I do not think yon will complain^ or^ at 
leasts have reason to do so. T. B.> the author of 
this epistle, I should tell you^ with the usual zeal 
of his sect^ has been inveighing against what one of 
his fellows terms '' the horrible corruptions*' of the 
age ; nor can we for a moment blame the vigour 
with which he attacks atheism^ which he contends* 
was fast growing in this country. 

MoBTON. Thos. Beards you know> in his ^' Theatre^ 
of God's Judgments/* first printed^ I believe^ in 1598» 
mentions Christopher Marlow as a professed atheist. 

BouBKE. What you aHude to is here> and with a 
view to what T. B. says of atheists, it is material to 
quote Beard^s words^ for it is quite clear to me> that 
Marlow is-ikQud^d to in the remarks of T. B. 

ELLicf. For ao^t we know, T. B. the translator 
of *' the French Academy/* was no other than Thomas - 
Beard, author of '' the Theatre of God's Judgments.*' 

BouBNE. That plausible and obvious conjecture 
never occurred to me before. Beard uses these 
remarkable expressions concerning Marlow : ''Not 
inferior to any of the former in Atheisme, and im- 
pietie, and equall to all in maner of punishment, 
was one of our own nation, of fresh and late me- 
morie, called Marlin*' (so spelt, but the name 
*' Marloto'* is inserted in the margin), " by profession 
a schoUer, brought vp from his youth in the vniuer- 
fiitie of Cambridge, but by practise a Play-maker, 
and a Poet of ^currilitie, who by giuing too large a 

VOL II. T 
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swinge to his owne wit> and suffering his lust to 
haue the full remes> fell (not without just desert) to 
that outrage and extremities that he denied God 
and his sonne Christy and not onely in ward bias* 
phemed the Trimttey but also (as is credibly reported) 
torote bookes against it^ affirming our Sacuour to be 
but a deceiuer^ and Moses to be but a ccMuurer and 
seducer of the people^ and the holy Bible to be but 
▼aine and idle stories, and all religion but a deuice 
of pollide.*' 

Elliot. The very Tom Faine of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth 5 nothing short of it. Are any of the books 
Martow is '' credibly reported" to have so written, 
now extant ? 

Bourne. None that I hare ever heard of; but, if 
I am not much mistaken, I can furnish a quotation 
from one of them on the authority of T. B. : he has 
just been speaking of Ligneroles, a French courtier 
and atheist, adding that there was a parsdlel to him 
in England, and continuing thus : " This bad fellowe 
whose works are no lesse accounted of among his 
followers, than were ApoUos Oracles among the 
Heathen, nay then the sacred Scriptures are among 
sound Christians, blusheth not to belch out these 
horrible bl(M$phemies against pure rd%ion, and so 
against God the Author thereof, namely. That the 
religio of the heathen made them stoute and courageous, 
xohereas Christian religion maketh the professors 
thereof base^minded, timerous andfitte to become a 
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pray to etiety one: thai since men Jell Jrom the re- 
ligion of the Heathen, they became so corrupt, that 
they iDould heleeue neither God nor DeuiU: that 
Moses so possessed the land ofludea as the Gothes 
did by strong hand vsurpepart of the Romane Empire. 
These and sudi like positions are spued out by this 
hel-hound/' &c. 

Morton. That certainly corresponds very much 
vfith what Beard says of Marlow; besides^ if he be 
not alluded to> upon whom can we fix the quotation 
he gives from some woric or other^ and obviously 
xiot the of^ring of mere invention ? There is only 
one objection to it> though it must be allowed to be 
one of some importance^ if it be true that Maiiow 
was killed before 1593 (as is a88erted)> and it is thls^ 
that T. B. writing in 1594 speaks of him in the pre- 
sent tense as still living. 

Bourne. Formidable as that remark may seem, it 
is easily answered^ for you will observe that this 
edition of the French Academy of 1594, purports to be 
the third: it was first printed some time earlier, 
though I am not now prepared witibi the precise 
date. What makes it the more likely that Mailow 
is alluded to, is the &ct that T. B. almost immediately 
afterwards proceeds to notice Robt. Greene -, at least 
that is the conclusion I draw from what is said, and, 
I believe, you will think it a fair one : he is referring 
to such persons in England .'^ as treade in the steppes 
of Lamech/* and " walke in the wayes of Ismael.*^ 

t2 
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He obsenres^ '' That there are such amongst V8> 
euen in these times wherein we line, let the testi- 
monie which one of that crew gave lately of hini- 
selfe^ when the heauy hand of God by sicknesse 
summoned him to giue an aceompt of his dissolute 
life. He being one day admonished of his Mendes 
to leaue his badde course of life, which otherwise 
woulde bring him to vtter destruction^ scoffingly 
returned them this answere: Tush (quoUi he) 'dbkai 
is hee better that dieth in his hedde then he that endeth 
his lijh at Tibume? And being further Yi^;ed to 
doubt the losse of his soule in Hell fire for euer 
although hee feared not death in this worlde^ hee 
replied; Hell? fFhat talk tfou of Hell to mee? I 
knotve \ifl once come there I shall haue the company 
of better then my selfe: I shall also meete ^th: some 
knaues in that places and so long as J shall not sii 
there alone^ my care is the lesse» But you are madde 
Jblhes (quoth hee) for if I feared the Judges of the 
Bench no more then I dread the iudgements of God, 
J tvotUde before I slept diue into one karles bagges or 
other y and make merrie with the shelles I found in 
them so long as they tvould last. The voyce of a 
meere Atheist, and so afterwardes hee pronounced 
of himselfe when he was checked in conscience by 
the mightie hand of God. And yet this feUow in 
his life.^me; apd in the middest of his greatest ruffe^ 
had the Presse at commaundement to publish his 
lasciuious Pamphlets^ whereby hee infected the 
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Imearto of many yoong Gentlemen and others with his 
poysonfoll platforms of loue^ and diuellish discourses 
of fancies fittes: so that their mindes were no lesse 
possessed with the toyes of his irreligious braine^ 
tlien their chambers and studies were pestered with 
liis lewde and wanton bookes. And if the rest of his 
crew may be permitted so easily as hee did without 
controlment to instill their venimous inuentions into 
the minds of our English youth by meanes of print- 
ing> what other thing can wee looke for^ but that 
the whole land should speedily be ouerflowen with 
the deadly waters of all impieties^ when as the flood-- 
gates of Atheism are thus set wide open.*' Now all 
that you will allow is exceedingly curious^ supposing 
we cannotj with the utmost precision^ ascertain that 
it was applicable to Robt. Greene^ though I confess 
myseU> from all that is said, I have no doubt that 
lie is meant. The greater part of it is unquestionably 
a gross libel> and I bring it forward to show the man- 
ner in which the puritans> for theur own purposes^ 
slandered those obnoxious to them. 

Elliot. All that you have read is very interest- 
ing J but I have not seen any thing that relates to 
Lodge^ and his defence of theatrical performances. 

BouBNE. It follows almost immediately, com- 
mencing with a general allusion to satirists, and the 
authors of apologues^ who under the figures of 
beasts, &c. struck at the great. 

Morton. In his " Lenten Stuffe/' 1599> Nash has 
a very apposite passage^ which seems to have re- 
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ference almost to this reiy accosatioii. '* Talk I of 
a bear (says he) Oh: it is such a man etnblazons 
him in his arms ; or of a wolf, a fox 5 or a cameUon^ 
any lording whom they do not aiect, it is meaned 
by." 

Elliot* Vei^ true -, but let us hear T. B. regard- 
ing Lodge, from whose tract on usury we have 
already made a very long ^gi^ssion. 

BouHnb. The epistle is now almost terminated* 
T. B. continues in these words : *^ Are they not alreadj 
growen to this boldnes, that they dare to gii^d at the 
greatest {personages of all estates, and callings, imder 
the febles of sauage beasts, not sparing the vety dead 
that lie in their graues ? that the holy Apostles, the 
blessed virgin Mary, the glorious kingdome df heauen 
it selfe must be brought in as it were ypon a stage 
to play their seuerall parts, according as the humor 
of euery irreligious head shal dispose of them } And 
wheras godly learned men, and sc^ne that haue 
spoken of their owne expertencCi haue in their bookes 
that are allowed by authority, tentied Stage^playes 
and Theaters, The schoole of abuse, the schoole of 
havidery^^ the nest of the deuil and sinks of aU sinne, 
the chaire of pestilence, the pompe of the deuU, the 
soueraigne place of Satan, yet this commendaticm of 
them hath lately passed the Presse, that they fure 
fare exercises of vertue. It were too long to set 
downe the Catalogue of those lewde and lasciuious 
bookes^ Which haue mustered theselues bf late ye^es 
in Pauls Churchyard, as chosen souldiers ready iQ 
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fight vnder the deuilfi banner: of which it may be 
truely said^ that they preuaile no lease (if not mqre) 
to the ypholding of Atheisme in this light of the 
Gospel, then the Legend of lies^ Huon of Burde^ux, 
King Arthur, with the rest of that rabble^ were of 
force to mainteine Popery in the dayes of ignorance.** 
He concludes^ therefore> with a request to those in 
authority, that all such books may be collected in 
the centre of St. Paul's Churchyard and publicl/ 
burnt, '^ as a sweete smelling sacrifice vnto the 
Lord." 

Morton. The *^ commendation of them" (stage- 
plays) that '^ hath lately passed the press," you sup- 
pose to be Lodge!s ^' Play of Plays." 

BouBNE. I do not know any other tract of that 
date to which it can very well apply; the reference 
in what I just read to Gosson^ Lodge's antagonist^ 
is even more distinct. We may now return to the 
'' Alarum against Usurers," and I much fear that the 
best part of it would fall under the burning sentence 
of T. B. : the main subject of it is love, and th^ 
puritan would, no doubt, have included it among 
those ^* lewd and lascivious books" tending to the 
•support of atheism, although religion is neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly touched upon in it. 

Elliot. How do you mean that the main /subject 
of it is love? what connexion have love and usury, 
unllass that love and its consequences often bring 
men to want, and so compel them to resort to all 
kinds of expedients for raising the wind. 
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Bourne. Not exactly so : I hare already told you, 
that the first forty pages are employed upon usury , 
' the next thirty^'two pages are occupied by a novels 
mentioned on the title-page; cidled '' the delectable 
Historic of Forbonius and Prisceria/* consisting of 
prose> interspersed with a good deal of poetry: the 
last seven pages are filled with '' Trvths complaint 
ouer England^** a poem in twenty-nine seren-line 
stanzas. The first of these two is a novel or history, 
in much the same style as Greene's or Rich's pro<> 
ductions of a similar kind. 

Elliot. As Shakespeare made use of '' Rosalind'* 
by the same author^ do you find any traces of his 
having seen Lodge's *^ Forbonius and Prisceria?" 

Bourne. I do not; yet> when first I began to 
read it^ t fancied that it was another of the several 
early versions of Romeo and Juliet, under different 
names : Forbonius and Prisceria are the offspring of 
families that were at enmity with each other. The 
scene^ however^ lies principally at Memphis^ and the 
other incidents, not indeed very complicated^ have 
no relation whatever to the misfortunes of the lovers 
of Verona. 

Morton. This novel you call the best part of the 
small volume : in what does its goodness principally 
consist } 

Bourne. Not so much in the interest of the story 
as in the general grace with which it is told> and the 
beauty of some of the poetry inserted in its progress. 
Forbonius, ''highly accounted of for his vnreprouable 
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prowes8e> and among the best sort allowed of for his 
vnspekable vertues," fells in love with Piisceria^ the 
beautiful daughter of Solduvius^ viceroy of a pro- 
vince adjoining Memphis : the father discovers their 
mutual attachment^ and removes Prisceria to his 
country re8iden.ce. The lover follows her, and con- 
tinues his wooing as a shepherd : in this character he 
sings to her a long eclogue, filling more than six 
pages, but which contains some of the best specimens 
of Lodge's talent for amorous poetry that I have 
seen. It opens with the subsequent flowing lines : 

*^ Aihidst these Mountaines on a time did dwell 
A loudy shepheard, who did beare the bell 
For sweete reports and many louing layes : 
Whom, while he fed his flocke in desart wayes, 
A netheards daughter deckt with louely white 
Behelde and loude ; the lasse Corinna hight. 
Him sought she oft with many a sweete regard. 
With sundrie tokens she her sutes preferd; 
Her care to keepe his feeding flocke from stray, 
WhUst carelesse he amidst the lawnes did play. 
Her sweete regards she spent vpon his face. 
Her Countrie tates she sent to gaine his grace. 
Her garlands gaie to decke his temples faire. 
Her doubled sighs bestowd on gliding aire 3" 

but notwithstanding these advances on the part of 
the young lady, Condus, for so he is called, treated 
her with disdain, and whenever she drew near he 
drove his flock in a different direction. 



/^ 
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Elliot. You remember the stanza in my feyourite 
Italian, beginning, 

Ingiustissimo Amor, perM si raro 
Corrispondentijai nestri desiri? 

BouBNs. I do, but it is not so applicable here as 
you imagine 5 for Cupid marking the love of the 
shepherdess and the austerity of the swain, makes 
their desires correspond, and wounds the latter, com- 
pelling him to love, even more strongly than he had 
loathed before : he now seeks the object of his af-- 
fections, and on his road pours out a most splendid 
picture of her charms : from this part I will .make 
no quotation, principally because it is to be found at 
length in ** Englands Parnassus,** 1600, under the 
crowded head of *^ Discriptions ofBeautie and per- 
sonase** (p. 400), where it takes up nearly three 
pages. The poet then proceeds ', 

** Her Corvlus with warie search at last 

At sodaine found, and as a man agast 

At that he saw, drew back with feare, and than 

Remembring of his woes his sute began. 

O sweete Corinna^ blessed be the soy\e 

That yeelds thee rest amids thy dayly toyle. 

And happie groimd whereon thou satest so ! 

Blest be thy fiocke which in these lawnes doo go. 

And happie I but hauing leaue to looke.--^ 

Which said, with feare he pawsd and bloud forsooke 

His palie face, till she that wrought the fire 

Restorde the red, and kindled sweete desire 5 



v 
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And with a ba^ifiill looke befacdding bim^ 
Which many months her pleasant foe had bin^ 
She cast her armes about his drooping necke/* 

Morton. The lines 'are as smooth and musical 
as any I remember to have read^ even of a much 
later date : the shepherdess might have ^^ a bashful 
look," but her action was not very bashful when she 
threw her arms about the neck of Corulus. 

Elliot. Her bashful look was before she had 
recovered the surprise of a declaration, so unex- 
pectedly made by one whom she had hitherto been 
unable to influence. 

BouBKE^ Every body knows how much food for 
poetry has been afforded by the disappointments and 
discordances of lovers, and Lodge seems to have set 
himself the task of showing what might be said 
when both hearts were c(Misenting. After Corinna 
has expressed her astonishment, Corulus continues 
his speech. 



_« 



O Nimph of beauties traine. 



The onely cause and easer of my paine! 

Tis not the want of any worldly ioy. 

Nor fhiitledse breed of Latnbes procures my noy ; 

Ne sigh I thus for any such mishap, 

For these vaine goods I Itill in fortcuied lap : 

But other greefes, and greater cause of care 

As now> Corinnoy my tormenters are. 

Thy beautie Goddesse is the onely good; 

Thy beautie mtkes mine eyes to streame a floods 
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Thy beaatie breakes my woonted pleasant sleepe^ 
Thy beautie causeth Corulus to weepe. 
For other ioyes they now but shadowes be -, 
No ioye but sweete Corinnas loue for me. 
Whereon I now beseech thee by that white 
Which Staines the lilly and affects my sight ; 
By those faire locks whereas the graces rest> 
By those sweete eyes whereas all pleasures nest, 
Doo yeelde me loue, or leaue me for to die!" 

Elliot. Unless the shepherdess had changed her 
mind in consequence of the refusal of the youth, in the 
first instance to make any return to her advances, or 
unless that '^lob of spirits,** Master Puck, had 

— — '^ Streaked her eyes 
And made her fiill of hateful fontasies,*' 

there seems no reason for his fears. 

MoBTON. What happened in the case before us, 
as related by Lodge, is somewhat out of the usual 
course, if we may believe our own experience, and 
Lod. Barry's authority. 

*f When a poor woman has laid open all 
Her thoughts to you, then you grow proud and coy; 
But when wise maids dissemble and keep dose. 
Then you, poor snakes, come creeping on your bellies 
And with all oiled looks prostrate yoursdues 
Before our beauty's sun, where once but warm. 
Like hateful snakes you strike us with your stings 
And then forsake us." (Ram AUey, 1611, A. V.) 

Bourne. Corulus was bound not to take it for 
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granted that the lady would fall into his arms with- 
out solicitationy or any expression of contrition 5 and 
I do not know that he says much more than might be 
expected from so passionate an innamorato, Corinna, 
howeyer> gives no opposition^ and " with a kisse 
she sealed vp the deed/* and the lovers are united 
and happy. This *' delectable Aeglogue>'* as Lodge 
calls it^ being finished^ old Solduyius discovers the 
disguise of Forbonius^ and being all-powerful^ throws 
him into prison and vigorously rates his daughter. 
Both continue resolute, and at last the father is 
obliged to give his consent to their union. This is 
the bare outline of the story^ and as you saw the 
day before yesterday sufficient specimens of Lodge's 
prose> we need not enter more into detail regarding 
it 5 especially as we have yet to examine several 
curious tracts on the protracted contest for and 
against theatrical representations. 

Elliot. Then are we to hear nothing from the 
poem at the end, *' Truth's complaint over England V* 

BouBNE. I had forgot that, but a short specimen 
must suffice. The author invokes Melpomene, his 
" mournful Muse,** to aid him in relating the com- 
plaint which Truth had made to him, that he might 
put it into verse : a correct notion of its style and 
tendency may be gathered from the thr^e following 
stanzas, which are interesting as they refer to the 
state of the kihgdom at the date they were written, 
viz. 1584. Truth addresses the author in these 
terms^ as an old acquaintance : 
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'* Whileoie (deere friend) it was my chAUDce to dwell 
Within an Hand compast by the wane, 

A sale defmce a forren foe to quell: 
Once Albion cald^ next Briiaine Bmius gaae> 
Now England hight, a plot of beautie braue -j 

^Vbich onelie soyle should seeme the seate to bee 

Of Paradise^ if it from sinne were free. 

*' Within this place^ within this sacred plot^ 
I first did frame my first contented bowre -, 

There found I peace and plentie for to float. 
There iustice rulde and sbinde in euerie stowre 3 
There was I loude and sought to euerie howrcj 

Their Prince, content with plainnesse, loued Truth, 

And pride by abstinence was kept from youth. 

" Then flew not fashions euerie day from Fraunce, 
Then sought not Nobles noudls from a iBorfi, 

Then land was kept, not hazarded by chinmce. 
Then quiet minde preserud the soile from ia^rre} 
Cloth kept out cold, the poore releeued weire. 

This was the state, this was the luckie stowre. 

While Truth in England kept her stately bowre.*' 

MoBTON. The first stanza reminds one of Gaunf s 
fine apostrophe to England in Richard II. 

" This. other Eden, demy Paradise 5 

This fortress built by nature for herself," &c. 

Blliot. It doesi but th^y will j^ot bear comparison. 
The general turn of the poem seems to be objuigatory 
and satirical. 
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BoimNE. It is^ and it shows the tendency of the 
author's mind^ at least, eleven years before he pub- 
lished his " Fig for Momus." 

Elliot. Notwithstanding we have much before 
us, I should like to hear another stanza or two. 

Bourns. As you please : I am not sure whether 
the following are not the best lines in the whole 
production. 

*' For as the great commaunder. of the tides, 
God Neptune, can allay the swelling seas. 

And make the billowes mount on either sides. 
When wandering keeles his cholar would displease : 
So Princes may stirre vp and soon appease 

The commons heart to doe, and to destroy 

That which is good, or this which threates anoy. 

*' For common state can neuer sway amisse 
When Princes liues doo leuell aU a right. 

Be it for Prince that England happie is -, 
Yet haplesse England, if the fortune light. 
That with the Prince the subiects seeke not right : 

Ynhappie state, vnluckie times they bee, 

When Princes liues and subiects disagree." 

Elliot. Those stanzas are not ill worded, and 
the simile in the first is apt, but the thought is only 
the old common place of policy, ingenia principum 
Jdta temporum. 

Bourne. Nor is there any thing throughout this 
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division of the tract very new. When Lodge di- 
rected his satire against private vices and absuvdi* 
ties> he was certainly happier. Having gone throogfa 
this very rare volume, we may now lay it aside, and 
resume our inquiries regarding the stage. The last 
pamplviet we looked at yesterday on this subject was 
Dr. Raioolde's " Overthrow," 1599. 

Morton. In ^^ a Treatise on plays/* by Sir Johfi 
Haringtody said to be written about 1597> suid 
published in Nugce Antiqtue (I. 190.) is a brief 
defence of Tragedies and Comedies, and a passing 
blow given to the *' sour censurers" of them. 

Bourne. He had previously justified them in his 
^' Apologpr of Poetry," 1591, but we have less time 
now than yesterday to go into these incidental no- 
tices : I will therefore, without pre&ce, lay before 
you Thomas Heywood*s ingenious and amusing per- 
formance, the fan title of which is, *' An Apology for 
Actors. Containing three briefe Treatises. I. Their 
Antiquity. 2. Their ancient Dignity. 3. The true 
vse of their quality. Written by Thomas Heywood, 
Etprodesse solent et delect are!* London, 161^, and 
it is dedicated to the Earl of Worcester : he tdb 
his patron, *' I haue striu*d my Lord to make good 
a subiect which many through ignorance haue sought 
violently (and beyond merit) to oppugne." 

Elliot. I hope he severely lashes his abusive 
opponents. The iron flail of Talus would not have 
been misapplied in belabouring them. 
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BotJRNE. On tbe contrary^ he is temperate and 
argumentatiTej considering the provocation. 

Morton. One can scarcely excuse any degree of 
tameness : it would better become the meekness of 
spirit, to which the Puritans were pretenders^ than 
an author and actor> whose works and profession had 
been so repeatedly and so grossly attacked. 

Elliot. MandeviUe^ somewhere in his " Fable of 
the Bees/* asserts^ and truly, that ^' of aU religious 
Tertues nothing is more scarce or more difficult to 
acquire than Christian humility/' and of this the 
Puritans had not a particle. 

Bourne. Heywood is not always equally forbear- 
ing, even in the tract before us^ and in his " Troia 
Britannica,** 1609, Canto III. he handles a puritan 
very roughly : 

*>He can endure no Organs, but is vext 
To hear the Quiristers shrill Anthems singf 
He blames degrees in the Academy next. 
And 'gainst the liberall arts can Scripture bring; 
And when his tongue hath run beside the text. 
You may perceiue him his loud clamours ring 
'Gainst honest pastimes, and with piteous phraze 
Exiile against hunting, hawking, cocks, and playes.'^ 

There is more of the same kind, but this is the only 
part that relates to our subject. 

Elliot. Still I could wish that he had hit harder 
and cut deeper, venger la raison des attentats des. sots^ 

VOL. II. V 
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BouRNB. The following is the mode in which 
Heywood opens his argument in &your of thea- 
trical representations^ which, though not perhaps 
coming up to your wishes, is tolerably severe. I 
think he pursued a more prudent course in not being 
too violent against so powerful and increasing a 
body; besides his argument appeared with thte 
better grace, in contrast to the gross epithets em- 
ployed by Gosson, Stubbes, and others. '^ Moued 
by the sundry exclamations of many seditious sectists 
in this age, who in the fatnesse and ranknesse of a 
peaceable Common wealth, grow up like unsavoury 
tuffts of grasse, which, though Outwardly greene and 
fresh to the eye> yet are they both vnpleasant and 
vnprofitable, being too sower for food, and too rank 
for fodder: these men, like the antient Germans, 
affecting no fashion but their owne, would draw 
other nations to be slouens like tbem selves; and 
vndertaking to purifie and reforme the sacred bodies 
of the Church and Common-weale, (in the true vse of 
both which they are altogether ignorant,) would but, 
like artlesse phisitians> for experiment sake, rather 
minister pils to poison the whole body, then cordials 
to preserue any or the least part. Amongst many 
other things tolerated in this peaceable and flourish- 
ing state, it hath pleased the high and mighty 
Princes of this Land to limit the vse of certaine 
publicke Theaters, which since many of these ouer- 
curious heads haue lauishly and viol^itly slandered, I 
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hold it not amisse to lay open some few antiquities to 
approue the true vse of them." And after an apology 
on the ground of his own insufficiency^ he enters upon 
his subject. 

Morton. Have you omitted nothing before you 
eame to the opening of the tract ? You turned over 
several leaves. 

Bourne. Nothing material^ I believe ; only some 
commendatory poems by Arthur Hopton^ John 
Webster, John Taylor, and other actors, not of 
much value. Some lines are added by Heywood, 
that have been quoted as a plagiarism from Shake- 
speare^s Seven Ages: the topic tottis mundus agif 
histrionem (the motto of the Globe Theatre), is 
ahnost the only resemblance. 
- Morton. Then let us proceed. Does Hey wood 
divide his subject as the title states^ 

Bourne. Precisely, treating first of the antiquity 
of actors, which he does with considerable learning, 
and he dwells particularly on the influence produced 
on the mind, by seeing the mighty actions of ancient 
heroes brought upon the stage. He next replies to 
various arguments and authorities advanced by hia 
antagonists, asking this question : '^ And why are 
not play-houses maintained as well in other cities of 
England as London ? My answer is j itisnotmeete 
euery meane Esquire should carry the port belonging 
to one of the nobility, or for a Koble man to usurpe 
the estate of a Prince: Rome was a Metropolis, 

172 
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a place whither all the naticHis knowne Tiider the 

Saime resorted : ao is London I neaer yet could 

read any History of any Conunonwerie whidi did 
not thriue and prosper whilst these pablike solemni- 
ties were held in adoration.'' 

MoBTON. I made a few extracts the other day 
firom a yoluminous and entertaining work» by a 
person of the name of Thomas Gainsford^ one of 
which is not im^pMcaUe^ as it relates to the occupa- 
tions and amusements of London before the year 
1619. 

Elliot. Yonr extract will be very welcome ; but 
firstj ought we not to hear the title of the work from 
whence it is copied ? 

Morton. I was forgetting that : it is called '^ The 
Glory of England^ or a true Description of the many 
exceUent prerogatiues and remarkable blessings 
whereby she triumpheth ouer all the nations of the 
World.** To make my extract more intelligible, I 
should mention that the author has been instituting 
a comparison between London and Paris. " With 
vs, our riding of horses, musique, learning of Arts 
and Sciences^ dancing, fencing, seeing of comedies or 
enterlndes^ banquets, masques, mummeries, tuma- 
meats, shewes, lotteries, feasts, ordinarie meetings 
and all the particulars of mans inuention to satiate 
delight, are easie expences, and a little iudgement 
with experience will manage a very meane estate 
to wade through the current of pleasure^ although it 
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ronne to Toluptuousnesse." His conclusion is, that 
both living and pleasures are much cheaper in 
London than in Paris. 

Elliot. The tables are a little turned now> I fear : 
in economy of living, as well as variety and cheap- 
ness of amusements, Paris is admitted to have the 
advantage at present. 

Bourne. I do not see that we are at all called 
upon either to discuss or decide that point : we will, 
therefore, continue our examination of Heywood, 
and enter upon his second division on the ancient 
dignity of Actors, and here amid a great variety 
of learned matter to support his point, the author 
inserts the following interesting notice of some of 
the principal English actors. " To omit all the 
Doctors, Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeens, in 
which the French, but especially the Italians, haue 
been excellent, and, according to the occasion of- 
fered, to do some right to our English Actors, as 
Knell, Bentley, Mils, Wilson, Crosse^ Lanam, and 
others: these, since I neuer saw them, as being • 
before my time, I cannot (as an eye-witness of their 
desert) giue them that applause which, no doubt, 
they worthily merit j yet, by the report of many 
judicial auditors, their performance of many parts 
have been so absolute, that it were a kinde of sin to 
drowne their worths in Lethe, & not commit their 
(almost forgotten) names to eternity. Here I must 
lieeds remember TarUon, in his time grtt^cious with 
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the Queene, his Soueraigne^ and in the peoples ge-r 
neral applause j whom succeeded Wiliam Kemp, as 
well in the fauour of her Maiesty, as in the opinion 
and good thoughts of the general audience. Gabriel, 
Singer, Pope, Phillips^ Sly, all tiie right I can do 
ihem^ is but this> that though they be dead> their 
deserts yet liue in the remembi*ance of many. Among 
80 many dead let me not forget one yet aliue in his 
time« the most worthy famous Maister Edward 
AUenr 

. MoBTON. £dward Allen or Alleyn was the founder 
of Dulwich Collie. 

B017BNE. The same : that fact is added in a sub- 
sequent edition of the " Apology for Actors," pub* 
lished after Allen's death. 

Elliot. That is a curious quotation as connected 
with the history of the stage. 

Bourne. It is. I do not delay to speak of the 

persons separately, because not a few of them were 

actors in Shakespeare*s plays^ and many particulars 

"^ have been collected by Malone, by Chalmers in his 

*' Supplemental Apology/* and by other writers. 

Elliot. You have mentioned some of them be- 
fore, such as Richard Tarlton and Kemp. 

Bourne. I have, but I cannot resist here men- 
tioning that in an old play, called ''The pleasant 
and Stately Morall of the three Lordes and three 
Ladies of London,** 1590, written by one Paul Bucke 
(whose name is subscribed at the end '' Finis Faiite 
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Bucke**)> is a curious tribute to the memory of 
.Tarlton> who had died only a short time bjefore : 
Simpliciiy, a clown, a sort of inferior Autolicu8> 
enters with a basket singing ballads; -afterwards 
a coimtryman. takes what is called ^'a picture*' of 
Tarlton out of the basket and asks who it is : Sim- 
jplicUy pronoimces an eulogium upon him> ending 
thus: 

** But it was the merriest fellow that had such iestes 

in store. 
That if thou hadst scene him thou wouldst haue 

laughed thy hart sore.** 

In the course of the scene Wit and Wealth, two 
personages represented, avow their acquaintance 
with Tarlton. 

Morton. I have read of a book called '' Tarltons 
Jests :** no doubt it contains many curious stories — 
I suppose it is something like *' Feele*s Jests«*' 

Bourne. Tlie difference is chiefly this, that Tarl- 
ton*s Jests consist more of merry sayings, and Feele*s 
of merry doings. Here is a copy of " Tarlton's 
lests : Brawn into three Parts. — His Court witty 
Jests — His sound Citty lests — His Country pretty 
lests : full of Delight, Wit and honest Mirth,** IGl 1 5 
and it is not improbable that this wood-cut on the 
title-page, in his fool's dress and playing on his pipe 
and drum> is a copy from the very " picture'* carried 
by Simplicity in his basket. The tract contains a 
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great maay partioulan regarding the stage, but it 
hafl been ranaacked by Oldys, Malone^ and the rest 
of the annotatiBg tribe. 

Eluot. Sorely you can find one specimen; the 
annotators would extract the minute particulars 
without the least relish for the jests. 

Bourne. That is true in some dqpree: the folr 
lowing is not only one of the best of the jokes, bat 
relates to a personal peculiarity of Tajrlton : 

'' Tarltons answer in defenpe of his flat nose. 

** I remember I was once at a play in the Country 
where, as Tarltons vse was, the play being done, 
euery one so pleased to throw vp his Theame> one 
among the rest was read to this effect, word by 
word: 
" Tarlton I am one of thy friends and none of thy 

foesj 
Then I prethee tell how camst by thy flat nose ? 
Had I been present at that time on those banks> 
I would haue laid my short sword ouer his long 

shankes.** 
** TarUon, mad at this question, as it was his 
property sooner to take such a matter ill then well, 
very suddenly returned him this answere, 
*' Friend or foe, if thou wilt needs know, marke me 

well. 
With parting dogs & bears, then by the ^ars, this 

chance fell ; 
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But vrh«t of that } though my nose be flat^ my credit 

tfrsaue^ 
Yet very well I can by the smell, scent an honest 

man from a knaue.*' 

Morton. I have seen that retort attributed to some 
one else who happened to have a peculiarity about 
his '' nasal promontory." 

Bourne. Very likely 5 it is astonishing to see 
how long some jokes surrive, being transmitted 
from generation to generation, with slight changes. 
Here is a book dated as early as 157^9 which con- 
tains a jest current at the present moment in many 
shapes. It is called ** The Schoolemaster, or Teacher 
of Table Fhilosophie/' principally translated from 
the Latin, and among the instructions for the con- 
duct of gentlemen when invited out to dinner is a 
whole book of '' mery honest Testes, delectable de- 
uisesj and pleasant purpoeesi to be vsed for delight 
and recreation at the boord among company/' 

Elliot. It promises a great deal of amusement. 

Bourne. I cannot say that it performs as much as 
it promises : as a specimen you shall hear the story 
I referred to just now. '^ A certaine Fhisicion hauing 
instructed his sonne to disceme by the vrine what 
meate the patient had eaten ; marke diligently also, 
quoth he, if thou canst see any parings of apples, or 
such like, about the bed» and thea may est thou iudge 
that he hath eaten some such thing. Afterward it 
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chaunced that when this SchoUer went to see; Jus 
pacient> and looking about the chamber, sawe the 
saddle of an asse^ and not seeyngthe asse there like- 
wise, iudged that the sicke man hadde eaten the 
asse> whiche they that stoode hj, telling his master, 
sayd that he was an asse n^hich lodged of the sick- 
maos disease by an asses saddle." 
. Elliot. The modem version has some improve- 
ments, both in circumstances and in the point with 
which the jest is told. 

Bourne. Perhaps so; but the substance is the 
same. However, we have not time to dwell longer 
on the subject, as there yet remains the third divi- 
•sion of Heywood's tract, to which we have not ad- 
verted^ the true use of the quality of actors. Upon 
that We may be short, because it comprases. liitie 
more than a few stories to show that actors afford 
useful examples to the good, and warnings to the 
vicious, by the lively representations of the reward 
of virtue, and the punishment of crime on the stage. 
.Morton. They may be omitted: particular in- 
stances only weaken the general argument. 

Bourne. They are inserted as a counterpoise to the 
particul^ instances in Stubbes, Field, and others, of 
God*s judgments upon the frequenters of theatres, &c 
The subsequent is, however, interesting in another 
point of view, as you will see in a moment. " Now 
to speak of some abuse lately crept into the quality^ 
as^an mueighing against the State, the Court> the 
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Law, the City, and their gouemmeBts^ with the par-^ 
ticularizing of priuate mens humors yet aliue> Noble-? 
men and others. I know it distastes many 5 neither 
do I anyVay approue it> nor dare I by any means 
excuse it. The liberty which some arrogate to them-^ 
selves, committing their bittemesse and liberall in*, 
uectiyes against all estates to the mouths of Chil* 
dren> supposing their iuniority to be a priuil^e for 
any rayling, be it neuer so violent : I could aduise 
all such> to curbe and limit this presumed liberty, 
within the bands of discretion and gouernment. But 
wise and judicial! Censurers, before whom such com*, 
plaints shall at any time hereafter come^ will not (I 
hope) impute these abuses to any transgression in us> 
who haue euer been carefull and prouident to shun 
the like. I surcease to prosecute this any further, 
lest my good meaning be (by some) misconstrued: 
and fearing likewise lest, with tediousness, I tire 
the patience of the fauourable Reader, here (though 
abruptly) I conclude my third and last Treatise." 

Elliot. This abuse of their quality in attacking 
private individuals and personal peculiarities, pro- 
bably did them more injury, and more hastened the 
closing of the theatres, than all the vices they brought 
into the state, or were supposed to have brought 
into it from all time. 

Bourne. This was unquestionably the fact, as far 
as regarded the Puritans. The printer of the second 
edition of Dr. Rainoldes*s '' Overthrow," in 1^9^ w^ 
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signs an address to the reader^ " Thine in the Lard,** 
escpressly complains that actors had '' not been afiraid 
of late dayes to bring vpon the stage the very sober 
countenances, modest and matron-like gestures and 
speeches of men and women to be laughed at> as a 
scome and reproach to the worlds as if the hipocrisie 
of ludas (if it were brought upon the stage), could 
any whitt disgrace the apostles of our Sauiour.'* 

Morton. This had been done with great effect in 
" The Puritan, or Widow of Watling Street." 

Bourne. And in several other plays, both before 
and after it 3 rarely with more effect than in Cowley's 
*' Guardian** (afterwards called " Cutter of Cole- 
• man Street**) first acted in 1641, where the charac- 
ter of Tabitha is broadly and ridiculously coloured. 
To this abuse, as far as it was such, James Shirley, 
in the preface to his tragedy of *' The Politician," 
1655, seems to allude, when he says, " the severity 
of the times took away those dramatique recreations 
(whose language so much glorified the English 
scene), and perhaps looking at some abuses of the 
common theatres, which were not so happily purged 
from scurrility and vnder-wit (the only entertain-* 
ment of vulgar capacities), they have outed the more 
noble and ingenious actions of the eminent stages.*' 

Morton. Poor Shirley was a severe sufferer in 
consequence of the abolition of the theatres, by the 
barbarous superstition and intolerant zeal of the 
puritans. 
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Elliot. That '^ scurrility and under-wit/' as Shir- 
ley terms it^ did prevail to a most unlicensed extent, 
is admitted on all hands. Ben Jonson^ in the pre&ce 
to his Volpone, bitterly inveighs against those who 
had brought the profession and name of a poet into 
contempt by ribaldry, profanation, and blasphemy, 
adding, like Nash, some severe sentences against a 
busy meddling class of people, who made it a sort of 
trade to give personal and particular application to 
the general satire of writers for the stage. 

Bourne. Your reference is in point, but I do not 
wish to go more into the general question before we 
have looked at the Answer to Heywood's Apology, 
which was printed in 1615, three years afterwards, 
and purports to be written by one J. .G. It is long 
and laboured^ and the writer certainly took time 
enough to compose his reply> though he professes to 
treat Hey wood with great contempt^ as unworthy the 
nptice of " a Senior, or learned Clarke," but who 
might be easily refuted *' by some single witted or 
ilUterat Pupill." 

EifLioT. What is the title he gives it ? 

Bourne. ''A Refutation of the Apology for Actors, 
divided into three breefe Treatises, &c. 5 1. Theu> 
Beathenish and DiabolicaU institution; 2. Their an- 
cient and moderne indignitie; 3. The wonderfuU 
abuse of their impious qualitie.** So that, from the 
very title, you can easily judge of the mode in which 
the subject is discussed by this re-compounderof the 
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abusive epithets^ and retailer of tlte anathemas of tiie 
puritans. 

MoBTON. If he only goes over the old grounds in 
the old style, we need not bestow much time up<» 
him. 

. Bourne. From be^nning to end I do not thii^ 
he introduces a single new argument, or one new 
factj indeed, all his illustrations are professedly 
taken from Stubbes. 

Elliot. And how he, and others like him, got 
thdr perfect insight into all these horrid vices of 
players and theatres, must remain a secret, unless 
we conclude that their fiithers were of Parmeno's 
opinion in Terence's Eunuch. 

MoRTOx. That is, that frequenting their haunts, 
and joining in all their enormities, was the best mode 
of giving his son a disgust for them. 

Bourne. J. G. in his prefatory matter, and, indeed, 
throughout, treats Heywood with infinite hauteur, 
never condescending to name him, but always term- 
ing him Mr. Actor, and telling him, that he means 
*' to give his Apologie such a Blurre, that it shall 
not be able, after never so much washing, to show 
a cleane face againe.*' His first book, if we may so 
call it, opens with an assertion (for mere assertions 
are as useful to J. G. as to his predecessors), that 
God having created certain things for man*s delight, 
Sathan stepped in and perverted them to unlawful 
pleasures, one of which was " vngodly and obscoene 
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st»ge-playes> the most impious and most pernitious 
of all other vnlawfuU and artificial pleasures/' 

'. Elliot. Exactly the old strain : I can see no 
reason why we should trouble ourselves with re- 
digesting these crudities. 

'. BouBXB. I will not require your patience for- 
more than a few sentences from the second division, 
where a reply is attempted to the denial by Heywood 
of the evil manners and vicious habits of all actors. 
"And, therefore, (J. G. says) in vaine afterwards 
doth M. Actor intreat for excuse, not to misdeeme 
all for the misdeeds of some, seeing it is the general! 
. carriage of them all. It is a rule in Diuinity to 
know a man*s conditions and what hee is, by the. 
oompany hee doth vsually keepe. Now, if the best: 
of them were not licentious, why do they liue and 
loue^ accompany and play together with them 
which are ? Were it not madnesse for a man to be. 
his companion which is his daily reproch? But 
Flayers all of them are licentious, for the proverb is 
Birds of a feather fiye together. And therefore if 
they were not they would not associate them which 
are, whom the Syteresis of their own consciences, 
and the conscience of all men willeth to auovd." 

Elliot. '^ There is an air of plausibility (says 
Burke in his Vindication of Natural Society) which 
accompanies vulgar reasonings and notions taken 
from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, that i» 
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admirably suited to the narrow o^iacitiet of aom^ 
and to the laziness of others.'* 

Bourne. In the third part is an attempt at logic 
in a direct syllogism — nothing less than a syllogism, 
stated thus. " Whatsoeuer is the Image of truth 
is like ynto truth> for Images are said to be like 
what they represent — 

'' But a Comedie is not like truth : 
Ergo — ^It is not the Image of truth." 

Morton. There the whole question is assumed : he 
takes it for granted that a Comedy is not like truth. 

Bourne. I beg your pardon ; he say8> that he 
establishes his assumption that a comedy is not like 
truth, because " it is wholly composed of Fables and 
Vanities — and Fables and Vanities are lyes and de- 
ceipts, and lyes and deceipts are deane contrary to 
truth." 

Elliot. A most sagacious and infallible rea« 
soner ! Comedies are like truth precisely for the 
cause he urges against them, for if they were not 
fjEibles, but realities, they would not be like truth, 
but truth itself j nullum simile est idem. You may 
very safely close the book. 

Morton. J» G.'s syllogism reminds me of a ludi- 
crous one I saw in that tract you showed us called 
'' Pap with a Hatchet*' against Martin Marprelate 
and. his friends. 
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' ^ Tilrtirn stands in the ccdd> 
But Martins are warm fur ) 
Therefore Tibum must be furred with Martins.*' 

BouBNE. One is as incontrovertible as the other) 
only the last is intended for a joke, and the first for 
a serious argument. As you are tired of J. G.'s an- 
swer already, I may here just refer you, for I will do 
very little more) to two or three books> where indeed 
stage-plays are spoken of incidentally, but which 
ought not to be wholly passed oyer in silence. — I know 
that this is in some degree breakii^ through our 
rule, but Hey wood and his antagonist hare occupied 
less time than I expected, and what I am going to 
offer will most likely not require more than a few 
minutes. 

MoBTON. At your discretion. 

BouBNE. The first book I shall mention is called 
'' A Sixe-fold Politician ; : together with a Sixe-fold 
Precept of Policy," 1609, which, perhaps, I should 
have omitted, but that it is attributed by Warton to 
Milton*s father 3 but this is denied by Dr. Farmer 
and others. The initials I. M. are subscribed to the 
pre&tory matter. 

Elliot. There is surely some other ground on 
which to rest so important a conclusion. 

BouBNE. There is, though it has never appeared 
to me very satisfactory, and I apprehend you will 
think the same. The commendatory poems are by 
lo. Dauis, Gent., by I. S. Grent., and by T. P. : now 

VOL. II. X 
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the aeoond of these opeos with a pun upon the name 
of the author — 



'* Thy tun (deare friend) of wit & hony nows brok 
vp, 

meaning Mel-tun or Milton; and if somediing of the 
kind were not intended by I. S. Gent.> it is not easy 
to see why he begins with a line so uncouth. 

Morton. I think I remember to have seen a 
tract about that date^ by a man of the name of Mel- 
ton, which comes nearer the pun of I. S. 

Bourne. There was a very inferior writer of that 
name> and he was also called John 3 but he was 
quite incompetent to the work before ns, which pos- 
sesses force, originality^'and some learning. If it be 
true that Milton's fipither was really the author of this 
4to volume (the only 4to copy I have seen^ though it 
is met with in 8vo.)^ it gives an additional interest to 
what he says in. his third chapter " Of Poets." 

Elliot. It seems probable that Milton's father 
was no contemptible scholar, as his son addresses 
him in one of his Latin poems. Does he speak in 
favour of or against poets ? 

Bourne . Strongly against the lower order of poets 
** who fashion their wits to the pleasing of a vaine 
multitude and rabble of loose liuers>" though he 
introduces a salvo, in parenthesis, in favour of 
true " poetry and judicial poets." He is sufficiently 
strenuous in his attack upon theatrical representa- 
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tions^ which is the only part of the book I will now 
read. " And as the enterlvdes may be tearmed the 
Schoole-houses of vanitie and wantonnes, so these 
are the Schoolemaisters thereof : and me thinks they 
who have tasted of the sweete fountaine water run- 
ning from their Academick mothers breasts> by 
this, if nothing else> shold be deterred from their 
scribbling profession, that they see their writings 
and conceits sold at a comon doore to euery base 
copanion for a penny. But most of their conceits 
are too deere at that rate, and therefore may well bee 
had in the same request that Tobacco is now, which 
was wont to be taken of great gentlemen and gal- 
lants, now made a frequent and familiar Companion 
of euerye Tapster and Horse-Keeper. And their 
conceits are likest Tobacco of any thing; for as that 
is quickly kindled, makes a stinking smoake, and 
quickly goes out, but leaves an inhering stinke in the 
nostrils and stomackes of the takers^ not to be 
drawne out, but by putting in a worse sauom*, as of 
Onions and Gariiek, (according to the prouerbe — 
the smel of Gcurlidce takes away the stink of dung 
hils,) so the writing of ordinarye Flay-bookes, 
Pamphlets, and such like, may be tearmed the 
niiishrum c5ceptions of idle braines ; most of them 
are begotte ouer night in Tobacco and muld-sacke> 
and vttered and deliuered to the world's presse 
by the helpe and midwifery of a caudle the next 
morning.**^ 

x2 
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r. That is veiy good^ b«t Bisbop Haft 
psts it better in one of Us satires, and ilhistrates it 
hj a very apposite simile — 

*' T^fli some pot-fiiry, ravisbt from thdr wit 
They sit and muse on some no-Ttdgar writ : 
As frozen dunghills on a winters morn 
That void of vapours seemed all befom> 
Soon as the sun sends out his piercing beams 
Ekkale out filthy smoke and stinking steams." 

Elliot. Yet there is older authority for the con- 
trary opinion, 

** Nulla placere diu, neque vivere carmina possunt, 
QuiB scribuntur aqucB potoribus" 

Bourne. Here is a work in some respects of a 
similar character to the last we looked at> and which 
contains a vast variety of entertaining matter : there 
were at least two editions of it, and this is Ite 
second, which is the fullest and oompletest» The 
title is this, '' Essayes and Characters, ircMiical and 
instructive, &c.: with a new Satyi- in defence of 
Common Law and Lawyers," &c. By John Ste- 
l^ens the younger, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. Lon- 
dom 1615. It contains a good deal of matter about 
poetry and plays, and among others the ibllowkig 
sentence in favour of the productions for the stage: 
'< And never was in any nation (it may be boldly 
spoken) that elegance and nature obserued in Play- 
composures, which is inherent generally in our Sn^ 
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^kh' Wiiteffs at this day. So that we may imert 
the words ol Phutm, 

nunc noviB jtue prodeuntjabula 
multo sunt meliores qua nummi nostri: 

And in Nature most equall to these writings Poetick 
histcMy i^proacfaes neerest: consisting in the same 
d^ree of fimcy and an inuention better furnished." I 
did not take Stephens from the shelly however^ for 
Uiis opinion, which I did not peeoUect till I had- opened 
the book> bat for two charactersy as they are called, 
or descriptwns of p^sons representing a class. 

MoRToK. This was a fayowite style of writing at 
that time — Bishop HalVs '' Characterismes^ were, I 
belieYe, the first specksens. 

Boubhk;. With this difference, that Bishop Hallos 
are characters of yiees and -virtues, and these of 
indtnduels^ bat the one, unquestionably, grew oat of 
the other. Yev will see what I mean very clearly 
presently.. 1 will pass wiiat Stephens says of " a 
base, mercenary poet," and read a very curious and 
shrewd description giren by him of " A common 
Flayer,*' obsenring first, that he draws a clear dis- 
tioetion between such a personage and the more 
scspectable members of l^at stigmatised profession. 
He says : " A common Flayer is aslbw Payer, seldom 
a purchaser, neuer a Puritan. The statute hath dbne 
wisely toi acknowledge him a Bi)gue errant, for bis 
dMefcr/tflseoeeia a daUy Ccu$UerftiL He hath beene 
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femiliar so long with out^sides tiiat he prbfesses 
himselfe (beuig vnknowne) to be an apparant Gentle- 
man. But his thinne Felt, & bis silke stockings, or 
bis fonle Linnen and faire Doublet do (in bim) bodily 
reueale the Broker: So being not sutable he proves 
a Motley: his inind» obseniing the same fashion of 
his body, doth consist of parcell and remnants, hvt 
his.minde hath commonly the newer &shioD and 
the newer stufEe; he would not else hearken 6o pas- 
sionately after new Tunes, new-Tricks, new Deuises. 
....Hee doth coniecture somewhat strongly, but 
dares not commend a playes goodnes till he halh 
either spoken or heard the EpUogue; neither dares 
he entitle good things good, Tnlesse he be heartened 
on by the multitude : till then he saith faintly what 
he thinks, with a willing purpose to recant or per- 
sist. . . .Hie cautions of his iudging humor (if he 
(dares vndertake it) be a certaine number of sawde 
rude iests agiunst the common lawyer; handsome 
conceits against £ne Courtiers; delicate quirkes 
against the rich Cuckold, a Citizen; shadowed 
glaunce for good innocent Ladies & Gentlewomen, 
with a nipping skofie lor some honest Justice who 
hath imprisoned him, or some thriftie Trades-man 
who hath allowed him no credit; always remem- 
bered his object is A neto flay or A play neaiif 

reuiued To be a player is to have a miihrid^e 

against the pestilence; for players cannot tarry 
whene the plague rajgnes & therefdwe they be adklcnne 
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iafecCed. ... In the prosperous fortune of a play 
fi«queiited> he proues immoderate, and falles into a 
Drunkards paradise, till it be last no ^ger-— Other- 
wise when aduersities come thej come together^ for 
Lent & ShroTe tuesday be not hr asunder j then he 
is deiected daily and weekly. . . . Reproofe is iU be- 
stowed ypon him -, it cannot alter his conditions : he 
hath been so accustomed to the soome and laughter 
of his audience that he cannot be ashamed of him- 
aelfe.*' 

Elliot. It is a severe and a most illiberal attack : 
it shows the degraded condition of the theatre at the 
time, and that players had no redress against such 
assailants. 

Morton. Stephens writes as if he were imder the 
feeling or personal enmity: had he any cause of that 
kind? 

Bourns. I dare say not, but it is his keen sen- 
tentious way: a little further on he adds, " Hee is 
politick also to perceiue that the common-wealth 
doubts of his licence, and therefore in spite of Parlia- 
ments or Statutes he incorporates himsdfe by the 
title of a brotherhood. Fating and fine cloths may 
not for the same reason be called abusiue, that players 
may not be called rogues: For they he ckie/e orna- 
ments of his Maiesties Reuells. I need not multiplie 
his character, for boyes and euery one wil no sooner 
see men of this Faculty walke along but they will 
(▼nasked) infi>rme you what he is by the vulgar title. 

Elliot. That puts one in mind of the anecdote of 
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Poole, after wbom a chinoiey-sweeper, in deriaon, 
cried " Flajer-man, plajer^man!" '' You see 
Foote Id a fHeiid), kow vfe are esteemed." 

Bourns. Very good: Stephens, liowerer> 
a distinction in his censure. '' Yet (lie adds) in the 
generall number of them, naany may deseme a vise 
mans commendation, and therefore did I prefix an 
£pithite of cwnmoM, to distingoish the base and artksa 
appendants of our dtty companies^ which oftentimes 
start away into rusticall wanderers and then (like 
frotens) start backe again into the dtty number.*^ 

MoRTOK. One of whkh " city nnmlMr'* we may 
recollect Heywood was, for he addresses the dty 
actors as his '' good friends and fellows.** 

BouBNE, Mr. G. Chalmers, in his ** Supplemental 
Apology/' ^>eBkiDg of the year 16525, states it as a 
curious fact, that at this epoch actors belonging to 
established companies of London often strolled into 
Hie country J but from Stephens it appears that, 
al least, particular members of Ihe ^ broth»ixK)d'* 
made excursipns of the kind much earlier. The 
who^e character gives one a good deal of indght 
into the management of theatrical concerns, and the 
habits of players at that time, though not very im-^ 
partially written. The same may be said ai a dra? 
matic production^ obviously never acted, but printed 
by Th. Thorp, in 1610, unikr the title of '' Histiior 
mastix or the Flayer whipt/' but most of the par^ 
ticulars have been gleaned by Malone and hia cor 
adjators. ^ 
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MofttoK. From this play^ I stipfK>8e> Frytone took 
the title of his massiTe quarto. 

BouBNE. Most likely. It k observable that the 
drama is diTsded into six acts, and the priaci{)ai 
characters consist of Betch« Gutt, and others, codw 
mon players, with the poet belon^ng to their eom<^ 
pany called Post-hast, who is represented as an ex- 
temporal versifier : these persons betray ail kinds of 
vulgarity and resort to the lowest artificea to obtain 
a living 'y their actions are moralized upon by Chris- 
oganus» a wcMrthy but neglected scholar, in A. IIL 
kx lines beginnii^ thus : 

" Write on, crie on, yawle to thie common sort 
Of thickskind aud)tours ! such rotten stuffs 
More fit to fill the paunch of Esquiliqe, 
Then fee.4 the hearings of iudiciall eares. 
Ye shades tryumpe while foggy Ignorance 
Clouds bright ApoHos beauty! Time will clieare 
The misty dullness of Spectators Eeys^ 
Then wofull hisses to your fopperies !** 

Morton. And that time did arrive not very long 
afterwards. What is the result? How does the 
author finish his piece ? 

Bourne. The object is to expose the nation^) 
miseries and private vices arising out of theatrical 
performances 3 and a portion of " Histrio-mastix** 
partakes of the nature of an old morality. Peace and 
Plenty, with Virtue, &c. being, in the opening, ^sjled 
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from the land by Fride> Enry^ Wary kc. At tlie encl^ 
the players are shipped off for some distant couxitry, 
and then the first and welcome occupai^ of the soil 
letum. A long and fulsome compliment to Elisa- 
beth as Astraa at the ead, shows tiiat the piece 
was written before her death. 

Elliot. Does it not contain some allusions to the 
poets of the time? Has Fost-hast, the poet^ no par- 
ticular reference } 

. BouRNB. I fiincy not j at least I can trace none of 
the descriptions given of him to any writer of that 
day. In the early part of the production is the sub- 
sequent passage^ which* I take it^ refers to an ex- 
pression of Marston : 

" How you translating scholler? You can make 

A stabbing Satir or an Epigram^ 

And thinke yon carry iust Ramnusias whippe!** 

Morton. You mean in the Proemium to the first 
book of Marston*s satires} two lines which I re- 
collect you read ) 

" I beare the scourge of just Rhamnusia 
Lashing the lewdness of Britannia.*' 

BouRN£. I do. I may not improperly introduce 
here a biographical fact> which I omitted when John 
Marston and his satires were particularly under our 
consideration. 

Elliot. Is it any additional confirmation of the 
hypothesis, that late in life he went into the church* 
or became a preacher ? 
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BoukNx. No: it is the existence of a production 
by him, among the royal MS. (18 A. XXXi.) not 
noticed by any bibliographers^ under the following 
title, " The Argument of the Spectacle presented to 
the sacred Maiestys of Great Brittan and Denmark 
as they Passed through London." At the end it is 
subscribed in the hand-writing of the author. 

MoBTON. That is a curiosity of great interest, 
especially as it has hitherto remained unknown. I 
suppose it is a kind of pageant written for the city. 

BouRNB. You are right : the following descriptive 
introduction is preceded by a short Latin address to 
the Recorder of London— ^^ The Sceane or Pageant 
of triumph presented it selfe in this figure. In the 
middst of a vaste Sea, compassed with rocks, ap- 
peared the Hand of Great Brittaine, Supported on 
the one side by Neptime, w*^ the force of Shippes, 
on the other vulcan with power of lome, and the 
comoditys of Tinn, Lead, and other Mineralls — 
Ouer the Hand Concord, Supported by Piety and 
Pgllecy, satt inthroand : the boddy of it thus shappt, 
the life of it thus spake ^ whilst the Tritons in the 
sea sounded musique, the Mermaids singings then in 
a Cloud Concord discending and landing on the 
cragg of a rock spake thus." 

Eluot. l^ese city pageants, fnnn the accounts 
we read of them in our historians, were tedious 
mythological exhibitions ^ worse than the feasts made 
.up from Ovid's Metamorphotes, in the time of .the 
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author of the WoM, where a gingerbread Foly- 
phemis deatroyed a frozen Ads with a sngai^plum 
rock. 

MoBTcnr. That was a display of Hbe same pedaatie 
taste without the same excuses of recently acqaired 
knowledge and splendid exhibition. What docs 
Concord say ?— flattery of coarse. 

BouBNB. Yes* but I am sorry lo say that all the 
speeches are in Latin, and with some propriety when 
we recollect that the show was constructed mainly 
to gratify a foreign King, who did not understand a 
word of English. It has one merit not always be* 
longing to these pageants, viz. that it is short, and 
it concludes exactly in the following manner: 

" Sic Sic siat lato exultate triumpho 
Terra Jerax, mare Jluctisonum, resonabUis Eccho, 
Viuant cetemum, viuant pia numinajratres 

Vivant VivanU 
The Tmblest servant 
of yo' sacred majesty 
John Marston.'* 

MoBTON. Being in Latin^ it is not of tiie same 
value to Its as if it had been in English ^ still it is 
a little surprising that all who of late years have been 
employed in investigatiag the lives imd works of our 
old poets, should have omitted tO' mention it. 

BovRNB. The Ihct is worth knowing, though its 
importance may not be very great. The King of 
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Denmstrk tisited tMs cowrtiy in l^06, and Sir John 
Harington gives some ludicrous details regarding 
his entertainment and conduct at the Court* We 
wiU now return to our mibject. I shall not bring 
before you Sir W. Vaughan^ author of the " Goldm 
Grove," 1008, and of the " Golden Fleece," 1626, 
because he only refers to stage-plays en passant^ and 
is one of the most moderate of their opponents, ob- 
senring that the fault lies as much in the hearers as 
in the thing heard, and lamenting that the spectaton» 
at a comedy were not endued with discretion to 
dlBCem gold from alchymy. 

Sluot. In his Critique de rEcok des Fentmes Mo*- 
liere very wefi observes of nice-nosed fiiult-finders> 
Ilfaut done que pour les ordures vous ayez des lumihres 
que les autres n^ont pas : this was precisely the case 
with the Puritans, who, because they had peculiar 
organs that received only what was vicious, and re^- 
jected what was good, denounced plays altogether. 

Morton. The publisher of die old edition of Mas** 
singer's "City Madam," shrewdly says of plays, *'in 
a word they are mirrors or glasses, which none but 
delbrmed faces, and fouler consciences fear to look 
intd." This was probably another reason why these 
curDte aninuB objected to them. 

BoxraNE. Old Burton, Democriius junior, how^ 
ever rugged in his life, was not so austere in his 
notions as to object to them : on the contrary, in his 
** Anatomy of Melancholy," first printed, 1 bdleve. 
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in* f m; he says, that ** opportanely and soberly ysed, 
tiiey may be instly approoed/' however ." heauily 
cenrared by some seuere Catoes.'* 

Elliot. Alluduig probably to Martial's Epigram 
(L. U. £, 1.) 

Cur in Tkeatruniy Cato severe, venistif 
An ideo tantum ut exires. 

BouRNB. We are now at length arrived at what 
has been deemed an epoch in the history of the stage; 
tine publication of that work, which may be ccm- 
sidered as the more immediate cause of the closing 
of the theatres. I allude to this thick, closely printed, 
and most tedious 4to« Frynne*s Histrio-moitix. " The 
Flayers Scovrge or Actors Tragedie/* 1633. 

Elliot. So that when writing against the stage 
and all its appurtenances, he is guilty of the absurdity 
of calling his own production a Tragedy. 

MoBTON, And what is more, he divides it into aets 
and scenes instead of into chapters and sections. 

Bourne. You will find it a task completely in 
vain to attempt to enter into the precise contents 
of such a vcduminous production, embracing the 
resolutions, as the author says, of 55 Synods 5 the 
opinions of 71 Fathers and Christian Writers before 
A* D; IdOO) 40 Heathen Fhilosophers, &c. besides 
English statutes, and the deeiisions of Magistrates, 
Universities, Writers, Freachers, ^c. &c. 

Elliot. And all for the purpose, I see, of fAunmng, 
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'^ Ibat popular Stage-plays are aiaful, heatheniih, 
lewde> vngodLy spectacles, and most pernicious cor« 
ruptions.'* I wonder how many times Prynne went 
to the theatre^ or how many plays he read to qualify 
him to judge of their wickedness or excellence, 

Morton. Thai is a question which he might find 
dome diflBculty in deciding himself — perhaps very 
few, perhaps none at all ; for with a singular facility 
of conTiction he takes all that had been said by earlier 
writers against the stage for granted, proceeding t» 
if upon the mere notoriety of the abuse. It is said 
that the work was seven years in hand } three in 
writing, and four in printing: the author encountered 
many preliminary difficulties, besides the subsequent 
punishment of pillory, loss of ears, imprisonment, 
&c. which to this stanch Puritan in such a cause, 
were '' trifles light as air.*' 

Bourne. Besides his main point, he touches upon 
a great number of others incidentally *, such as the 
horrible crime of men disguising themselves as wo* 
men to play parts upon the stage. The period when 
women first appeared upon the public boards is one 
of some curiosity. Thomas Jordan, onc« a player 
at the Red Bull Theatre, published about the date of 
the Restoration, or a little afterwards, a small book 
called '^ A Rosary of Rarities planted in a garden of 
Poetry," which icontains a prologue to introduce the 
first woman that ever came to act on the stage, ip 
the tragedy of the Moor of Venice. The ejulogue 
is also to be found there, as wtSl as aa epilogue 
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qpoken by a womon in tim ebaraciier vi the Tamer, 
a plaj altered from Fletcher*s *' Womans Prize.** 

Morton. Afioong Waller's poemB is '' a Prologue 
for the Lady Actors^** spoken before Charles II. 

BotJRNC. I 'WBs going to add^ that it is worth 
while to observe how rapidly this most important 
theatrical revolution was effected, because the epi- 
logue spoken by the Tamer was delivered, as Jordan 
expressly says, on June 24, 1660, being within less 
than a month after Charles II. entered Ix>ndon. 

Elliot. And this wotnan in the part of the 
Tamer was not the first who had appeared on the 
stage, because the first had previously come out 
in the Moor of Venice, I conclude in the part of 
Desdemona^ 

MoRTOK. The precise date of that representation 
is not given* — ^As a mere conjecture one may say, 
perhaps, that much otthe coaihseness and obscenity 
of our old plays may be attributed to the fiict, that as 
there were no women on the stage, the authors and 
actors had only the audience to restrain them in their 
sallies. 

Bourne. I doubt whether there is any thing ia 
that observation, since we all know that after the 
Restotation and after wonien became players, tiie 
coarseness of the plays of thd old English school 
was ej^changed for the most extravagant grossness 
and indelicacy. 

EtuoT. li had often struck m^, as fiur as m]r 
knowledge enitbles tne to judge, that there is a eleir 
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HiMhicttoti between the offensive parts of the one and 
the other : in tiie old sdioolj the indelicacy was any 
thing but seductiYe; it was intended merely as a 
joke, and with the joke its effect terminated ; in the 
^F^«nch school of Charies IL on the contrary, ihe 
object of the indecency was to proToke and incite, 
and vice was rendered amiable by an odioos in- 
genoity. It had indeed sometimes a thin semi- 
transparent covering, but it was like the silken robe 
"&( Alcina, the intervention of which between Rug- 
giero and the object of his desires^ inflamed his pas- 
sions and animated his efforts. 

Come Ruggiero abhrado lei, ^i cesse 
II mantOf e regto il vd sottUe e rado, 
Che non copria dinanzi, ne di dietro 
Piu che le rose^ o i gi^i un chiaro vetro. 

(C. VU.) 

'■ • BovBNE. I am inclined to concur in yoiir observa- 
tion. But I must now hasten to a conclusion, as I 
have two pieces yet to show you, well meriting 
notice ; the first is this very large sheet like a post- 
ing-bill, or rather, a posting-bill itself, and signed 
by the author of the ponderous volume before you, 
William Frynne. 

' Morton. He seems to have been anxious that it 
should be seen: what is it? 
"^ Bourne. |t is a denial, on his part> that he had 

VOL. II, Y 
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recanted any of the opuumu there stated : it is but 
shorty and we shall best understand it by readli^ it* 

'' THE VINDICATION 

'' of William Frynne^ Esquire^ from some scaodalona 
Papers and imputations newly printed and piAiSdied 
to traduce and defame him in his re^nMSoB, 

'^ Whereas a scandalous Fap«r have been newly 
printed and published in tt^y name by some of the 
imprisoned Stage^PlayerB> or agents of thearmy^ in- 
titittLed^ Mr. William Ptynne, his Defence of Stage- 
Playes^ at a retraction of a former booke of his, 
called His Tbiomastix^ of purpose to traduce and 
defame me> I do hereby publicly declaim to all the 
world the same to be a meere Forgery and imposture, 
and that vaj judgement and opinion concerning Stage- 
Flayes> and the Common Actors of them, and their in* 
tollerable mischeiyousnesse in«every Christian State, 
is still the same as I have more amply manifested it 
to be in i^y Histriomastixj'* &c.. &Cr 

, , William Prynne.** 

'' From the Song's Head in the Strand, 
Jan; 10, I64a" 

MoRTOK. Have yo^ ever seen tiiat '^ mere forgery 
and imposture,** Frynne*s Defence of Stage-physf 

BouBNE. Never; it would be. well worthreading, 
as it would no doubt contain much entertaining mat* 
ter. The important fi^ como^unicated in this pub- 
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lie notice has notj that I am aware of> been noticed 
by any of the biographers of Prynne« I have a right, 
therefore, to presume, that the document is a rarity 
of some curiosity. 

£i/LioT« Certainly } but the series would be com« 
plete, if, by any accident, you could meet with a copy 
of this spurious Defence* 

Bourne. It would ; but I have met with a tract 
of no inconsiderable value on the question we are 
now examining, and which has never been in the 
hands of any of our theatrical historians. 

Morton. They have been so numerous and so 
industrious a body, that one would think it difficult 
to glean after them with any success. 

BouRNR. We will not discuss their merits, as we 
have not much time to spare, and what I now pre* 
^nt to you is longer than Pvynne's Proclamation. 
Its date ought to have entitled it to a place before 
what we last read, but it would have been inconve- 
nient to have introduced it there : it was published 
'' Januar. 84, 1643** very soon after all the theatres 
were closed by the influence of the puritans. The 
title is this— ^'' The Actors Remonstrance, or Com- 
plaint for the silencing of their profession and banish- 
ment from their severall Play-houses. In which is 
folly set- downe their grievances for the restraint: 
especially since Stage-Flayes only, of all publicke 
recreations, are prohibited; the exercise at the Beares 
CoUedge, and the motions of Puppets, being still in 
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force and vigour. As it was presented in thenam^ 
imd bekalfes of all our Lond<Hi Comedians to tiie 
great God Phoebus Apollo> and the nme Helicomaa 
Sisters on the top of Parnassus^ by one of the Mas-> 
ters of R6<{ueststo the Muses, for this present moAth. 
And. published by their command m print by the 
Typograph Royall of the Castalian Province^ I6l3r 
London, printed for £dw. Nickson." 
' Mqkton. It seems a s(Ht of serious joke — agood? 
natur^^deavour to overcome the animosity of the 
enemies of theatrical amusements. 
( Bo0RVK. That is its character, though it com- 
{ilains of several grave evils and acute sufferings. The 
name of the au.thor or authors is a matter out of the 
question. After setting forth various calamities, the 
petitioners thus address Apollo. *^ First, it is not 
unknowne to all the .audience that have frequented 
the private houses of £/acA;-Fn^^, the Cock Pitysatl 
Salisbury-Court, without austerijty, we have pw^ed 
our stages from all obscene and scurrilous jestSj sudi 
as might either be guilty of ccHTv^ting the inanners^ 
or de&ming the persons of any men pf note in th^ 
City or Kingdome; * * that wee have -left off oui; 
own parts, and so have commanded our servants to 
fdrget that anoientjcustome, which formerly rendered 
men of our cltiality Jn&mous, namely, the jnve^ling* 
in yoiing Gentkm6n, Merchants, Factors^ and Pren-> 
tizes> to spend their patrimonies and Masters estates 
upon; us and our Harlots in. Tfivemes;, we h$v0 
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deane and qtiite given bver the borrowing mon^y 
at first sight of punie gallants, or praysing their 
swords, belts, and beavers, so to invite them to 
bestow them upon us." 

Elliot. It admits, in fact, some of the principal 
charges against those connected with theatrical per- 
formances. 

Bourne. They were not to be denied. It after- 
wards complains of the ** perpetuall, at least very 
long temporary silence" imposed upon Actors " to 
the impoverishment and utter undoing of themselves, 
wives, children, and dependants," while the '' beast- 
linesse of the Beare-Garden," and senseless puppet- 
plays were continued, instancing a most attractive* 
one of Bell and the Dragon, exhibited the preceding* 
Christmas at Holborn Bridge. It will only be ne-^v 
cessary to read one passage more from it, which' 
speaks of the unhappy situation of play-poets, in con-^ 
sequence of the closing of the theatres ; and this: 
quotation will conclude our inquiries into this sub- 
ject. " For some of our ablest ordinarie Poets, in-^ 
stead of their annual stipends and beneficial second- 
dayes, being for meere necessitie compelled to get a' 
living by writing contemptible penny pamphlets^ in 
which they have not so much as poetical licence to* 
use any attribute of their profession, but that of Qsr 
kbet audendi, and faining miraculous stories and re- 
lations ' of unheard-of battels. Nay, it is to be feared; 
tiiat shortly «ome of them- (if diey have 1 Hot been 
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forced to do it already), will be incited to enVsr 
themselves into Martin Parker's Sodetie, and write 
ballads. And what a shame this is> great Phcehus, 
and you sacred Sisters, for your owne priesta thus 
to be degraded of their ancient dignities. Be your- 
selves righteous Judges, when those who formerly 
have sung with such elegance the acts of Kings and 
Potentates, charming, like Orpheus, the duU and 
brutish multitude, scarce a degree above stones and 
forrests, into admiration, though not into under- 
standing with their divine raptures, shall be by that 
tyrant Necessitie reduced to such abject exigents, 
wandring like grand-children of old Erra Paters, 
those learned Almanack-makerS, without any Mae- 
cenas to cherish their loftie conceptions, prostituted 
by the mis-fortune of our sUence,.to inexplicable 
miseries, having no heavenly Caatalian Sack to ac- 
tuate and inform their spirits almost confoutided with 
stupiditie and coldness, by their frequent drinking, 
(and glad too they can get it) of fiilsome Ale, and 
heretical Beere, as their usuall beverage.'* , 

MoBTON. Martin Parker, mentioned, in the quota* 
tion you just read> was a most notorious ballad scrib- 
bler — die Will Elderton of the reign of Charles I. 
and the Protectorate. — ^Having finished this inquiry, 
upon what do we enter to-morrow ? 

Bourne. This examination of the tracts, for and 
against theatrical representations, will very fitly in* 
troduce the subject, of which we were speaking a 
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few days ago ; an investigation of the state of the 
stage before the date when Shakespeare began to 
write for it. 

Elliot. A very interesting topic, upon which I 
confess myself almost wjbolly ignorant. 



Tb^B lerminated the first ten days' conversations 
bfimeen the three friends : the discussions were con- 
tinued to the end of the fortnight^ to which the visit 
of Morton and Elliot was originally intended to be 
limited^ but when the period fixed for departure ar- 
rived> the weather continued so beautiful^ the river 
and the country near it so delightful^ and the oc- 
cupation in the library so agreeable^ that the guests 
were easily prevailed upon to prolong their stay^ and 
to continue their inquiries. 
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;.,j .ii Proof that his . three, first satires were written. C: 
t.. before 1593 ;.-,.,.;.'.♦..:...*.....••...: *». .155 
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DotmCf Dr. Doubts as to te ^aama^m^mm/^mmm^,^^ 

KkmIbm; r633 • i L 159 

— — — Alluaons in the latires to temporary matters ••• L ib> 

■■ his ** Progress of the Soul'* quoted on Fishing. . IL 108 
JDorofhu and Favmiaj by B. Greene^ compared with 

Shakespeare's Winter's Ta]e ii. 177 

■ quoted it 181, 186, 188, 189 

Doner's Illustrations o£ Shakespeare^ note in, on Usury n. 270 
J)ouland, John, quotation from his '* Musical Banquet/* 

1610 i. 161 

specimen of Terse from his ** Introduction 

containing the Art of Singing," 16Q9 #• i. 163 

DrakCf Sir Francis, Fitzg^frey's poem on the death of i« 6 

Jhak$t Dr. his *' Sh^espeare and his Times" mentioned ii« 15 

—referred to ii. 136 

Dnmf, Tho. his «* Medicinable Moral." 1 556 i 197 

JDrayton, Mich, applause of, by I^tzgeffir^ in his 

««Drake" L 32 

...»...-. epistle to, by Tho. Lodge i. 185 

■ a poem csUed <* The Metamorphosis of To- - 

bacco," 1602, dedicated to i 188 

Drinking excvted^ by R. Bratbwayte, in his Heai& 

from Helicon n. 58 

J)runkard*t Character, by R. Junius, plagiarism in, 

from Feltham's «< Resolves" i. 25 

JSarthquake . of 6th April j 1 580, list of writers upon the i. 1 1 7 

■^ Fleming's tract upon the « . . . . i. 116 

JEedt, Dr. R. Dean of Worcester^, an epigrammatist . • • . ii. 120 

JBlegiac Foenu on the great, why freqently inflated .... L 24 

JBUotto Libidino»h 1606, by John Hind, account of • . . ii. 5 

Elixabetha Triumphans, by J. Aske, quotation from ... u 126 
JBUxabetb^ Qneen, her " Entertainment by the Earl of 

.. HectfiOTd,"in.l591jbhmkyersein i. 133, 134 

*- — r— ^ a. writer of blank verse ii. 231 

EUiot, Sir T. quotation. from his ** GoTemor" rdating 

to Titus and Gistppus .;...: • ii« B4 

Emperor of the East, Massinger's, quoted ii« 86 
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Ill Bin 111^ >y Sir X Htringtoii,. ■ttiilxrtedtv J^ 
Weever i« 18 

- ' Fitzgeffrey*8 " Drake" often quoted in u ib» 

-•-^ long quotation in, from Lodge's tale of For- 

bonius and Prisceria ii. 282 

English language, Chapman's praise of the i. 35 

. Churchyard's praise of the . . • L 37 

Mnglish Mirror, 1 586, by G. Whetstone, quoted ii. 32 

Envi/, character of ii. 32 

Mphemerides of Pbialo, by Stephen Gosson ii. 219 

Eptdqrio, or the Italian Banquet, quoted ii. 71 

Essays and Characters, 1615> by John Stephens ii. 308 

EsseXf Lord, specimen of a song by, in Douland's 

« Musical Banquet," 1610 I \6l 

Euphues, the Anatomy of W^t, by J. Lilly ii. 169 

Fairy Queetit speech of, to Queen Elizabeth, in blank 

verse !• 134 

— = — by £dm. Spenser, quoted i. 170 

—I Warton's opinion regarding the rhyme 

of , i. 92* 

FardU of Fashions, 1555, by W. Watreman il 202 

on the plays of the Bramins and interludes ii. 204, 205 

FareweU to Sir J. Norris and Sir F. Drake, by G. 

Peele u 54,56,58 

Farewell to Military Profession, by B. Rich, 1606 • • • • ii. 134 

first printed between 1578 and 1581 ii. 136 

quotations from it il 138, 146, 151, 152, 153, 156, 

157, 158, 161, 163 

omitted in all lists of Rich's productions .... il. 145 

Feltkam, Owen, plagiarism, by R. Junius, from his 

«* Resolves" i. 25 

Female Actors, when first allowed ii. 319 

the " Rosary of Rarities," by Jordan, 

quoted, regarding ii. ;i^ 

Fenner, Dudley, bis " Song of Songs," 1587 i. 308 

Fieldf John, his *< Godly Exhortation" regarding the 

accident at Paris Garden, in 1583 iL 242 

on the abolition of plays on Sunday ii. 243 
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Vol.Pi«f 

Fig for Momuiyliy l%o. Lodge^^ examined i. I7f 

J^ic*«rman'«T(afe,the,ftc.byF. SaUe....... •• L I36~ 

PitKg^firyi Charles, his poem on the death of Sir 

'■ FraneisDrake, J596 L € 

— ^article in the British BSi&ograi^er re- 
garding .... . L 7 

: — '• — quotation from the preface of it i. If 

'■ — authors mentioned in his Jlffama, ifiOl . . i. 12 

his claim to the compilation of ** England's 



Parnassus,*' 16D0 L 17 

'-^— satirical stanza, before Storer's " Life of 



WoIseyn599 u 19 

' ' . 'his motive for writii^ his " Drake** i. 20 

— : ^ pre&tory Sonnet to it quoted i. 2f 

' . ' ' ' 'his youth and boldness in the undertalBng. . i« 21 

' sjpecimena from his " Drake" i. 23, 30, 31 

r- bis address to Knglish Navigators i. 28 

— : '— his applause of Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton i. S7 

-^ — '—^' his praise' of writers for the stage i. 41 

-^ — ^^— his " Blessed Birth-day," quoted ,,, u 71 

— : sermons by him on Sir A. Rous, &c i. ib. 

Epitaph by R. Chamberlafn on the death 



of Filzgeflfrey, in 1636 i. 72 

Plemmgt Abr. a writer of blank verse in his Bucolics and 

,. Georgics of Virgil, 1589 .* i. 105 

— : — : — specimens of his translation L 106, 108, 109 



-i-'his relation of ** A strange and terrible 



Wonder, &c. in the parish church of Bongay," &c. 

157.7» with extracts . .' .' . .' i. 114 

his *^ Bright burning Beacon" on the earth- 



qaaike of 1580, and poetical specimen i. 1 16 

— . mention in it ofS other writers on the same 



subject i. 117 

his work '" of English Dogs," 1576, witii a 



'f . Prbsopopoical speech of the Book" i. 194^ 195 

*JFoote^ Samuel, the player, anecdote of ii. 311 

"Fortescuet Tbd. his " Forest, or Collection of Histories," 

I57li quoted ........ . ' i. 171 

; — 7-^-: — - incident similar to one in '* All's well that 

ends well ii. 195 
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Four Books of Offices, I606, by B. Barnes i. 14 

Freeman, Tho. his Epigrams quoted regarding Pr. 

Donne i. 158 

French Academy, the ii. 27i 

Puritanical libels in . • ^ *^' 

• ' quotation .from, probably regarding 

CMarlow ii. 274 

R. Greene ii.'276 

T.Lodge ; ii. 278 

— — S. Gosson ii. ib. 



Funebria Fkr€B, the downfall of May^games^ by Tho. 

Hall ii. 249 

FyaMr<d PoenUf the reason for their ^use assigned, by 

R. Brathwayte, in his '* Strappado for the Devil**. . i. 70 

Gager, I>r. his University, play of Ulysses Redux, &c. . . ii. 256 
Gainfford, Tho. quotation from his ** Glory of Eng- 
land,** 1619 u. 292 

Gaseoynct George, the fourth writer of blank verse in 

English, in his " Steel Glass, a Satire** i. 94 

concerned in the Netherland wars ii. 142 

his «* Will of the Devil,** &c. mentioned ii. 20^ 

Goddard, William, his '< Mastiff- whelp** mentioned i. 304 

his ** Satirical Dialogue between Alexander 

and Diogenes** examined i. 305 

WiUiam, his *' Satirical Dialogue between 



Alexander and Diogenes,** its date ascertained .... i. 307 

extracts from i. 307, 309, 310, 3U, 312, 313, 315 

— > — his " OwVs arifaignment,** a satire i. 316 

quoUtions from i. 3 1 8, 3 1 9. 320, 326, 327 



GoldCt a name assumed by Lodge in his *' Fig for Momus** i. 1 8 1 

ii. 17 

£roM«n ag6 of English poetry i« 10 

Golden Grove and Golden Fleece, by Sir W. Vaugban, 

mentioned *. ii. 317 

Goldingt Arthur, concluded Sir P. Sidney*s Transla^on 

of de Mornay on the trueness of Christianity i. . 69 

his Discourse on the Earthquake, 1 580 ii. 244 

• regarding Sunday plays ii. 245 

VOL. II. Z 
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Googtf Btruabe, hit diancter and works ii. 121 

his « FhnreAs of Sir J. L. de Mendoza," 1 579 B. ' 122 

quotations from H. 123, 124 

Gouan^ Stephen, his "Plays confuted, in^ve Actions*' ii. 20&, 

221,226 

his threfe dramatic pieces ii. 2IO 

his " School of Abuse," 1579, quoted ii. 210, 2J2, 213 

specimens of his -poetry iL 2T5, 216 

his " Ephemerides of Phialo" quoted .... ii. 219, 220 

■ a writer of blank verse •••..... .'. ........'.. it. ^31 

probable alhision to in ** the Prench Academy'*. . ii. "278 

^Governor, the, by Sir T. Elliot, quoted ii. 84 

Gower, John, his *' Confeisio Ateantis" quoted. ....... L 293 

onEtivy .'. .'. iL 32 

Greene^ Robert, a writer a( blank verse in his " Peri- 

medes,'^e3kck.smith," 1588 L 118 

Bradamant's Song, from it i. 119 

Melissa's Song, from the same • . i. 121 

his " Orpharion" in praise of women, quoted ... i. 296 

: translation from Anacreon in ... • i. 299 

his « Never too Late" referred to i. 298, ii. 14 

Roundday by him in^rted by IBnd in his 

«* Eliosto Libidinoso," 1606 il. 12 

' his " Dorastus and Fawnia" examined ........ ii. 177 

his"Mirrorof Modesty," 1584, quoted it 179 

the attack made upon his motto, and his defence 

of himsdf and blank verse ;. n. 183 

probable allusion to in the " French Academy" iL 278 

Gretpe^ Tho. his " True and perfect News" regarding 
the exploits of Sir F. Drake, 1587, axld its ab- 
surdity ....;. i. 43 

extracts from it i. 44, 45, 47 

GrenviUet Sir R. Tragedy of, by Jervis Markham ii 92 

'■ quotations fr6m ... ii. 93, 94, 95 

prose tract r^parding his death .' . ii. 96 

pdetti by ii. 101 

Grirkoald, Nicholas, the seeond writer of blank verse in < 

English i 94 

TwouHem, or General History of Women, by T. He3rwood i. 322 
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VoL Page 
Gusman of Alfaraehe, Life of» similarity between & 

passage in and in Paradise Lost i. 246 

JETa/Z/Blshop, his claim to be the first English satirist. • i. 154 

Gray's praise of his satires i. 197 

his congratulatory poem on the accession of James 

I i. 198 

Talue of his satires , i. 226 

his Epigram on Marston i. 232 

on drunken poets ii. -308 

HaU, Tho. his " Histrio-^mastix, a whip for Webster,"., i. 260 
his " Funebria Flora, the downfall of May- 
games," and quotations from it. . . . ii. 249, 250, 251, 252 
JTam/^^ plagiarised in *<'I>blamey'8 Primrose," 1606... ii. 16 
Haringtorif Sir John, his translation of Orlafuio 

Furioso, 1591 i 18 

Sonnet by Sir P. Sidney supplied in it ... . i. ^ 

his ** Metamorphosis of Ajax," 1596, and 

quotations i. 199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205 

his Epigrams and their merits i. ^77 

his ** Treatise of Play" and " Apology of 



Poetry" mentioned ii. 288 

Hattorit Sir C. the patron of B. Rich ii. 137 

his poetry and productions ii. ib. 

his House at HoMenby described by Rich ii. 138 

Health Jrwn Helicon, by R. Brathwayte ii. 58 

Henry, Prince, G. Chapman's Epicede upon i. 24 

Hero and 'Leander, travestie of ii. 72 

Hertford, Earl of, his entertainment to Queen Elizabeth, i. 132 
Heywood, John, the Epigraimnatist, quotation* from Sir 

John Harington, regarding him 1 . . i. 198 

and Sir John Davies, with Bastard*s epigram 

upon them i« 199 

his Spider and Fly, 1556, noticed i. 200 



Heywood, Tho. his " EngMsh Traveller" the origin of 

Cowley*s Nat^agium Joctdare i. 27 

his notice of the change from rhyme, to blank 

verse in theatrical representations i* ^ 

on the adoption of classic measures in English i. 1 24 

z2 
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Vol. Page 
Heywood. his blank verse in his ^* Pleasant Dialogues 

and Dramas," 1637 i» 125 

his " Troja Britannica" quoted. . i. 172, 321 ii. 289 

his rvyaux<io>, 4 624» referred to i. 222 ^ 

song by, in imitation of Wither i. 325 ' I ^ {y 

his ** Apology for Actors" examined ^.^^ ^ \ \ 

iUgg^ns, John, quoted from '* Mirror for Magistrates". . u 3)0l II ^r 
a writer of blank verse in the ** Mirror for 

Magistrates," and specimen L 101 

Hind, John, his ** Eliosto Libidinoso" examined ii. 5 

" Fancy" by N. B. in it, quoted ii. 8 

"Roundelay," by Robert Greene, in the same.. K. 12 

his title copied from Greene's " Card of Fancy" iL 15 

Dinofain's, or John Hind's Sonnet ii. 1 5, 19 

Specimen, in prose, from the same ii. (8 

Histriomastix, 1610, a dramatic piece called iL 3 1 2 

extract from ii. 313 

reference to Marston in ii. 314 * 

by W. Prynne, 1633, described ii. 318 

Hobbes, Tho. translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, 1684 L 112 

Hobby, Sir T. his translation of *' CastiHo's Courtier" ... i. 24S^ 

Hume, Mrs. her translation of Petrarch's Triumphs .... i. 77 

Hutton, Henry, his »* Folly's Anatomy" i. 276 

James L and the King of Denmark, Marston's pageant 

in honour of, iL 315 

James IV. of Scotland, R. Greene's play of, 1 ^gS, .... L 135 
Iceland dogSy described by A. Fleming in his tract " Of 

English Dogs," 1576 L 195 

Iliad and Odyssey, translated by Hobbes, noticed L 1 12 

Johnson^ Dr. his opinion of detached extracts i. 22 

Janson, Ben., his Underwoods quoted L 30 

his Epigram to Lady Bedford, with a copy 

of Dr. Donne's Satires i. 156 

quotation from the Apologetical Dialogue 

. annexed to his *' Poetaster*' ii. 62 

preface to his ** Volpone" mentioned iL 301 

Jordan, Thomas, his <* Rosary of Rarities planted in. a 

garden of Poetry" iu 319 
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Vol. Page 

Jitrdan, Tho. mention of female actors ii. ib. 

JuniuSy R. his *' Drunkard's Character/* 1638, and pla- 

giarism in it from Feltham's " Resolves*' i. 25 

the Rev. H. J. Todd*s praise of the book i. 26 

passage in, on which Cowley may have founded 

> his Nai/tfrckgium Joculare i. 27 

Juvenal, translation of his 5th sat by George Chapman . • ii. 60 

KendaU, Timothy, bis " Flowers of Epigrams'* noticed.. L 279 

Keruynge, Wynkyn de Worde's book of. ii. 70 

JCirton, H. poem by Gosson at the end of his '* Mirror 

of Man's life** ii. 216 

JTni^t of the Post, the Return of, 1 606, an answer to 

Nash's *' Supplication of Pierce Penniless" ....... i. 216 

■ quotations from the prose and 

poetry in it i. 216, 219, 220, 222, 223, 224 

Lamb, Charles, his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets i. 10 
XtfuiTc^f, Edward, his history of Titus and Gisippus, 1 562 ii. 80 

quotation from his " Titus and Gi- 

seppus" • ii* 80 

further specimens ii- B2, 83 



Lilly, John, his rustication from Oxford ii< 1 69 

Lodge, Dr. Tho. , the second English satirist i. 1 55 

his " Fig for Momus,** 1595, i. 171 

his celebrity and productions i. 172, 173, 174 

^ address before his " Fig for Momus'*. . i. 175 

: — ^ecimens of his satires. ... i. 1 77, 1 79, 1 80 

' of his eclogues. i* 181 

— of his epistles i. 185, 1 96 



describes himself under the name of 



Gold^ ii. 17 

his ** Rosalynde; Euphues golden 



Legacy/' 1590 ^ ii. 168 

his "Play of Plays" ii. 209, 222 

his ** Alarum against Usurers," 1584, 



containing a reply to Stephen Gosson ii. 223 

quotations from it regard- 



ing S. Gosson iL 224, 225, 226, 227 
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Vol. Page 
Lodge, Dr. Tbo. conjecture regarding Ins faanfy. ....... ii. 228 

allusion to liifl Defence of Plays ia 

«• the French Academy" ii. 278 

■ poetry from his tale of Foihon'us and 

Priseeria . ii. 281, 282, 283 

"Truth's ComplaiaC 

over England" ii. 286,287 

Long verse of 1 4 syllables praised by G. Chapman. ..... i. 35 

Love, how fin* a fit subject for poetry ii US 

Lucan, B. I. of his Pbarsalia transhted by C. Marlow • • iw 130 

Meuf World my Matters, by N. Breton, examined i. 331 

Magnificence, an interlude by John Skelton, quoted . . . . Sk 42 
Markham^ Jervis, his tragedy of Sir R. Grenyille praised 

by Fltzgeffrey • i. 59 

his fraud upon Tofte regarding Ariosto's satire^ ; 

and upon Barnabe Rich ib. 

- his tragedy of Sir R. Grenville, 1695, account 

of. i..,* ii. 92 

quotationa from ii. 93, 94, 95 

Markham, Robt his poem on the death of Sir J. Burgh ii. 100 

Marlow, Chrisu mode of his death dififerently told i. 128 

his translation of '* Lucan*s first book," 

&C.1600.... i. ib. 

specimens of it. i. 129, 130, 131 

his ** Tamberlsdne*' mentioned by R. 

Greene ii. 1 83 

I T. Beard*s expressions regarding him. ... ii. 273 

— — — probable allusion to, in the ** French 

Academy" H. 274 

Mar-martine, and plagiarism in it from Spenser. ... i. 183, 184 
Maroccus Extatictis, Bankes*s Horse, tract regarding . . i 163 
Marston, John, incident in his Antonio and Mellida 

founded on a jest of G. Peele i. 52 

' on the trade of a rope-maker L 218 

his " Metamorphosis of Pigmalion*s Image and 

certain Satires," 1 598, examined ^ i. 230 

object of his ** Pigmalion*s Image" i. 231 

■ his quarrel with Joseph Hall, and the cause of it i. 231 
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Marston, J^is answer to HaU*s epigram i> 232 

■' why he wrote under the name of W. Kinsayder i. 2SS 

his attack upon Hall I 234 

■■ quotation from ** Figmalion's Image" .... i. 235, 236 
' second edition of his Pigmalion's Image in 1619 ii 112 

- extracts from his satires i. :240, 9^2, 243, 248 

• his " Scourge of Villany," 1598, second edit- 

1599 i. 249 

dedication of it to himself i. 250 



extracU from it '. i. 251, 252, 256, 257 

-;— his attacks on Shake8peare*js Rich. III. i. 254 



■— ^ reference to his own satires in ** What you will" i. 255 

— doubt if he did po^ go into the Church late in life i. 260 

— sermon by, 1642 i. 269 

— - reference to, in Histriomastix. 1610 • ii. 314 

— -MS. pageant by, in honour of James I and the 



King of Denmark ii. 315 

Massinger, P. his Emperor of the East quoted ii* 36 

City Madam referred to ii. 269 

letter of the publisher of. . it 3 1 7 

May, Tho. quotation from |iis translatiofi of Lucan's 

Pharsalia..: : i. 130 

Meres, Francis, his " Palladis Tamia," 1598, referred to i. 282 

Micro-cynicon, Six Snarling Satires, 1 599, mentioned . • i. 269 

— ^^— — its scarcity and price i. 281 

its title at length i. 282 

quotations from, i. 283, 288t 290, 295, 300, 301 

its author. \ i. 283 

Wddleton, Tho. his applause of Greek compounds in his 

« Mad World my Masters" .'. i. 34 

— ~>— and Decker's ^^ Roaring GirP* quoted i. 20 

^GUoUt John, his mistake in asserting that his Par. Lost 

was the first specimen in English of iindramatic 

blank Terse i. 88 

his obligations to Marston, Anth. StafiEbrd, and 

Gusnian of Alfarache L v4p, 244, 246 

quotes Sir J. Harrington's Orl. Fur ii. 144 

senr. his Six-fold Politician quoted ii. 307 



Mirror for Magistrates, blanic verse in. i. 101, 103 

Mirror of Monsters, 1 587, by Rankin " i. 228 
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Vol. 
Mirrcrjvr Magitlrates of Cities, by WheUtone, quoted 

ii. 37, 240, 241 

— — ■ published in 1 586, as 

•* the Enemy of Unthriftiness" ii. 38 

Mirror of Modesty, 1 584, by R. Greene, quoted L 179 

Misery of Flanders ' Calamity of France, &c. 1579, a 

tract 1^ T. Churchyard *iL 74 

MonosyUableSt in English, praised by G. Cbi^man i. 35 

Moor of Venice, first woman actor in the iL319 

Morley^ Henry Parker, Lord, his translation of the 

** Triumphs of Petrarch," printed by J. Cawood. • . . ' i. 77 

its extreme rarity i. 79 

specimen in Pr. Nott*s lives of Wyatt and Surrey ib. 

A. Wood's error regarding Lord Morley's death i. 80 

extract from the dedication of his translation .... i. 81 

— extracts from his version i. 8 1, 83, 84 

original poem by Lord Morley at the end of his 

translation of Petrarch i. 86 

his place aiqong English poets ascertained L 87 



Momayt (^» his work on the trueness of Christianity 

translated by Sir P. Sidney and Arthur Golding .... i. SO 

MtUcaster, R. blank verse translation of his Noenia Con- 
solans, with ipecimens ^ . . i. 141, 142, 143, 144 

Musical Banquet by Douland i- l6l 

Mychelbome, Tho. commendatory verses by, before Fitz- 

geffrey's " Drake" i. 8 

Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, by W. Barkstead. ...... L 237 

Nahbes, Tho. his <* Scipio and Hannibal," 1637, quoted . i. 30 
Nasli, Tho. two lines in his ** Pierce Pennyless" also 

found in the " Yorkshire Tragedy" i. 53 

his *' Pierce Pennyless* Supplication to the Devil". L 215 

the second part, or answer to it, called "The. Return 

o the Knight of the Post from Hell," 1 606 i. 216 

~— — quotation from the anonymous address i. 216 

doubt whether he did not bring the trade of rope- 

m^ng into disrepute i. 218 

specimen of the poetry in ** the Return of the 

Knight of the Post," &c : i. 219 

the Knight of the Post described L 220 
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I^ash, extracU from the Devil's " Answer" . . . i. 222, 223, 224 

his praise of Churchyard's " Shore's Wife" ii. 89 " 

his «* Lenten Stufl^" 1599, spoken of IL 127, 230 

his " Christ's Tears over Jerusalem," 1593, quoted ii. 269 

his apology in it to Gabriel Harvey ii. ib. 

Nero, justification of a strange Action by, by G. Chapman ii. 60 
Netherlands, Tho. Churchyard's Discourse regarding . . . iL 88 
Nicholases History of the West Indies, lines by Gosson 

before ii. 215 

Nichols's Progresses of Q. Elizabeth cited ii. 2^0 

Niobe, 161 1, by A. Stafford. Milton's obligation to i. 244 

and ** Niobe dissolved into a Nilus," quoted ii. 45 

Nixon, Anthony, his plagiarism from Lodge i. 302 

his " Strange Foot-post" examined ... i. 303 

Nocturnal Lucubrations, by R. Chamberlain, cited .... i. 72 
Nienia Consolans translated into blank verse by R. 

Mulcaster i. HI 

Northbrooke, John, his '* Treatise against Vain Plays," 

1579, &c iL 231 

■■ quotation from his Treatise. . ii. 23?, 233, 234 
Nott, Dr. lives of Lord Surrey and Sir T. Wyat i. 79 

(Enone*s Complaint, from Peele's " Arrugnment of 

Paris,'* 1584 i. 123 

Oldcastle, Sir John, history of, by Mun^fky, Dra3rton, &c. 
containing the embryo of a scene in Shakespeare's 

Henry V : i. 52 

Old Plays, indecency of, contrasted with those after the 

Restoration .^. ii. 320 

Orpharion, by Robert Greene, quoted i. 296, 299 

Overthrow of Stage-plays, by Dr. Rainoldes ii. 253 

Ow^s Arrcagnment, by William Goddard i.318 

Painterf William, author of a poem called *' Chaucer 

painted,'' printed about 1630 it 165 

, his Palace of Pleasure mentioned ii. 167, 191, 

195 

Pap with a Hatchet, syllogism in, ii. 305 

Paris Garden, accident at, and Field's Exhortation .... ii. 242 
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Parke, E. his History of Chiija, 1588, cited ii. 2Q3 

Parrot, Henry, his '' Mastiff or young Whelp" L 276 

Ui. p^giairUnna , L lb. 

PasqwVspM$ andpasteth not, by N. Breton, quoted ... u 229 
Peele, G^eorge, a poet and sharpei;, according to his. 

"Merry conceited Jests" L 48 

. the same man a^ George Fieboard in. 

" the PurUan/' proved from the jests and the play ib. 

— ; his *• Farewell to Sir John Norris anjjl 

Sir Francis Drake," 152$, and quo^tioiM. ... i- 54^ 56> 58 

,- his ** Tale of Troy" quoted i. 58 

(£none*s Comp^nt by, in blank Terse, 

from his «* Arraignment of Paris," 1584 i. 123 

Percy, WilL motion of his <' Sonnets to the fairest 

Calia," 1594 »- ^2 

specimens of, in Censura Literaria L 13 

dedication to him of B. Barnes's ** Par- 

thenophil and I^rthenophe" ^ i* H 

, madrigal by, prefixed to B. Bames*s " Four 

Books of Oflaces," 1606, quoted i. ^5 

Percy, Bishop, his work on th^ writers of blank ve^se ... L 91 

Perimedes the Blacksmith, 1 588, by R. Gre^e ii. 118 

. - quotation regarding the motto, &c. ii. 183 

P€««r«, Hugh, his jest concerning George Wither ...... iL 24 

Petrarch*^ Triumphh translated by Lord Mocley i. 7/ 

. by Mrs. Hume ....... i. Ak 

PMlfip, John, his « Life and Death of Sir P. Sidney,"* 

1587.. V--- >*• ?^ 

__^ quotations frpm ... iL 51, 52 

his poem on the Countess of Lenox ii. \^5 

. quotation from, regarding 

Queen Elizabeth .••.?-! ^'* V^^ 

. probably mentioned by Nash ii. ib. 

Play of Plays, a tr^if:\ in defence of the s^age^ by T. 

Lodge ii. £09, 51*2 

— — cause of its excessiye scarcity .......... ii. 225 

Player^ common, character of ii* S09 

Playt confuted in five actions, by S. (Josson ii. 208, 221 

: answered by Tho.l4odge. iu 225,226 
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Poets t sufferkigf- of, after the close of the theatres i'u 325 

Polimanteia quoted regarding Sir C Hatton's poems. ... iw 137 
Trimaudayey Peiev de la» bis ** French. Academy*' translated ii. 27 1 
IVi^f an, Tho. his *' Aurorata and Loves Lookiag-glass,*' 

1644 ,.. iL 192 

' epistles from Juliet to Borneo^ and Romeo 

toJuliet 1..... ,.,. ii. 193,194 

Prynne, William, his ** Histriomastix*' described /,,.,, iL 318 

his ** Vindication*' from the charge of recantiog . . U. 322 

his supposed ** Defence of Stage Pkiys** & ib. 

Puriiant, Ubels of, upon Marlow, Greene, Idodge, &c. . . iL 27 1 
Pwriiant or Widow of Watling-str^et, part of a scene 

from ••.. L 51 

mentioned ii 300 

PuUenham^ his *' Ari of English Poesy/* 1589, cited . . L 65 

RainoldeSf Dr. *' Overthrow of Stage-pUiys*' examined. . iL 258, 

257, 259, 300 

epigram upon, by T. Bastard ii. 254 

Bishop Hairs praise of, in his Kpistks. . . iL 256 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his History of the Worid quoted . . L 166 
. his epitaph on Sir P. Sidney re- 
ferred to by Sir John Haringfon in his OrL Fur. ... iL 143 

Ram JUey by Lod. Barry quoted ii. 27, 284 

Rankin, WilL author of '* Seven Satires," printed in 

1596, L 227 

^ his <* Mirror of Monsters,** 1 587, against 

stage*>plays, mentioned ., . L 228 

■ sonnet by him prefixed to Bodenham's 

. ** Belvedere,*' l6ou, referred to L 229 

■ his " Mirror of Monsters** examined. iL 246, 248 

Raynoldf John, his '* Primrose,'* 1606, quotations 

from ..••«• iL 16, 17 

Refutation of the Apology for Actors, 161 5, by J. G. . , iL'SOl 

. quoted ii. 303, 304 

RJiymef abuse of, by Ascham, Hall, Marston, and 

Fleming L 92, 93 

Rickt Bamabe, his '< Farewel to Military Profession/* 
1606, containing a novel on which Shakespeare 
founded his " Twelfth Night'* ., iL 134 
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Rich, Baraabei particulars of his biography, and titles of 

some of his works omitted ii. 140 

his concern in the Netherland wars ii. 141 

— -^— — — specimen of his poetry ii. 163 

his lines before Lodge*s " Alarum against 

Usurers" ii. 232 

Richard II, by Shakespeare referred to il. 286 

Boating Girl, the, by Decker and Middleton, quoted ... L 20 

Romeo and Juliet, epistles of, by Tho. Prujean. ... ii. 19S, 194 

Rosaiynde, Euphues* golden Legacy, by T. Lodge .... iL 168 

' comparison between it and Shake^ 

speaie's " As you Like it" il .170 

quotations from it ii. 171, 173, 174 

Rosciad, the, by C. Churchill, quoted ii. 32 

Rous, lUchard and Francis, commendatory verses by, 

before FitzgeflRrey's ** Drake" i. 8 

Rowlands, Saml. the ** Letting of Humours blood," &c. 

1600 i. 328 

Sabie, Francis, notice of his productions i. 136 

blank yerse poems by him, called ** The 

Fisherman's Tale" and <* Flora's Fortune," 1595 i. 138, 

139, 140 
Salter, Tho. his Contention between the Whoremonger, &c. ii. 209 

his " Mirror of Modesty" ii. 228 

Satirical dialogue between Alexander and Diogenes, by 

WilUam Goddard L 307 

Scliodmaster, by R. Ascham, quoted i. 81, 92, iU 44 

or Teacher of Table Philosophy, quoted. ... it 297 

School of Abuse, by Stephen Gosson, 1 579 ii. 210 

quotations from it ii. 212, 213 

■ allusion to it in the French Academy ; . . iL 278 

Scourge of Venus, or the wanton Lady, 1614, and speci- 
mens from ' i. 236, 238, 239 

Self-delusion of authors r^arding their fame i. 4G 

Shakespeare, coincidence between a line of his and an 

expression by Fitzgeffrey i. 41 

embryo of a scene in his Henry V. found 

in ** the History of Sir John Oldcastle" i. 52 

■ his admirable judgnient i. 57 
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Shakespeare^ jest by; on the authority of Pr. Donne i. 258 

his " Twelfth Night" founded on a novel 

by R Rich ii. 134 

and deer-stealing. • ii. 257 

S/iepherd*8 Calendar ^ Spenser's, why called by Puttenhain 

** the last" i. 68 

Shirley, James, quotation from his " Sisters" ii. 171 

his plays by Giflbrd iL 1 72 

preface to his " Politician" quoted ii. 300 

Shore*8 Wffe, tragedy of, by T. Churchyard ii. 90 

Sidney t Sir P. reported by Whetstone to be the author 

of Spenser's Shepherd's Calenclar i. 64, 67 

'■ doubt whether the 1 st edit of his ** Arcadia" 

was not before 1590 i. 65 

sonnet omitted in his ** Arcadia" i. 66 

apostrophe to, in Stoiford's " Niobe," 1611 ii. 46 

" Life and Death of," 1587, by John 

Phillip ii. SO 

■ H. Constable's four sonnets before his 

** Arcadia" ii. 104 

his friend Edward Wootton % ii. 1 07 

Sixfold Politician, 1609, by John Milton, senr ii. 305 

authority on which it is assigned to 

him ii. 306 

extract from ii. 307 

Skialetheia, a collection of satires mentioned by Meres ... i. 229 
^xiuwxIqs, by George Chapman, quotation from it re- 
garding hypercritical readers i. 6 

Skeltcn, John, his interlude of " Magnificence," quoted. . ii. 42 

Smythe, Sir John, on the word " beleaguer" i. 29 1 

Song ^ Songs, ihe, by Dudley Fenner, 1587, noticed.. . i. 308 
SotUhei/t Robt his ballads of the '* Old Woman of 
Berkeley" and " Rudiger," founded on stories by 

T. Heywood : i. 323 

Spenser, Edmund, his sonnet before the ** Life of Scan- 

derb^,'* 1596, mentioned i. 16 

applauded by FitzgefFrey in his** Drake" i. 32 

'■ poems on the wife of Sir A. Gorges 

and Sir P. Sidney i. 61 
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S^tenmr, Edmund, hk '• Shepherd's Okteodir*' attribated 

to Sir P. Sidney L 64,67 

specimen of blank yerse by him in 'his 

ScL for August, and its peculiarities i. 96 . 

« Mother Hubbard's Tale" alluded to 

in ** the Ant and the Nightingale, or Father Hub- 

berd's Tales," 1604... i. 100 

his " View of the State of IreUad" re- 

ferred to >. . i. 105 

'-- eclogue by Tho. Lodge-addressed to bim L 180 

his illusion to The. Churchyard ii. 80 

his mention of Gosson's *• School of 

Abuse" iL 211 

Stafford, Anth. resemblance between a passage in his 

«« Niobe," 1611, and in Par. Lost i. 244 

quotations from his *' Niobe" and 

«*Niobedis8DlvedintoaNUus" iL 46 

Stage, Fitzgeffrey*s praise of writers for the i. 41 

list of tracts against ii. 980 

Stephens, John, his " Essays and Characters," 1615. .. . ii. 308 

— character of a Common 

Player from ii. 809 

8torer*s " Life of Cardinal Wolsey," stanza prefixed to, 

by J. Sprint L 19 

Strange and terrible wonder related by A. Fleming ..... i. 1 14 

Strappado for the Detil, by R. Brathwayte, quoted i. TO 

Stubbes, Philip, his *< Anatomy of Abases" ii. 2S5 

= popularity of . . . Ii. 236 

= ■■ Nash regarding 

it quoted ii. ih. 

' quoted. . . . iu 238,^39 

Stubbes, Philip, his ** Motive to good Works" referred to ii. 236 
Sunday, plays represented upon, censured ........ ii. 5140, 246 

abolition of them between 1580 and 1583 4i. 243, 

244 

Surrej/, Lord, his translation from Virgil in Uank vecse . i. 92 

Swearing on the stage, T. Bastard's epigram upon ii. 255 

Tale of two Swans, 1590, by W. Vallans i. 127 
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Vol. Page 
Tamer^ the, a play tftered from Fletcher's Woman's 

Prize, female actor in ;...... it 320 

Taming of the Shrew, note to, on custard-^joffln ....... ii. Tl 

\Paritonf Richard, mention of • . 'i. 207 

T. Bastard's praise of ii. 256 

tribute to,, in P. Bucke's " Three 

Lords and Three Ladies of London," 1590 ii. 295 

— his Jests, 161 1, exatnined. iL ib. 

quoted ii. 296 



Theatre of God's Judgments, by Tho. Beard L 126 

Thracian Wonder, a play, falsely attributed to John 

Webster and Will. Rowley i. 268 

— ■ ■ perhaps by Will. Webster. i. ib. . 

Time*s Curtain drawn, l6'il, by R. Brathwayte ii. 54 

Titus and Gwppus, History of, 1562, by £dw. Lewlcke ii. 80 

abstract of the story of it 81 

— quotation ff ora Sir T. Elliot's narra- 
tive ii. 84 

— stoiy of, in Boccacio's Decameron ii. 79 



J^tbdcco, Metamorphosis of. 1602, and extracts i. 189, 190, 191 

praise of, by Spenser in F.. Q. L 188 

Todd, the Rey. H. J. his praise of the •* Drunkard*s 

Character" i. 26 

remarks on his edit, of Johnson's 

Dictionary i. 291 

Trqfa Britanraca, 1609, by T. HeyWood, quoted i. 321 

T}urbermUe» said to hare translated sodSe of Ovid's 

Epistles into blank verse i. 117 

Twe^^h Night by Shakespeare, founded on a novel by 

Bamabe Rich ii. 134 

vrfaen written »,,i ii. 135 

^Dr. Johnson's obj^ection to its opening. . . iL 149 

VaUans, W. his " Tale of twt> Swans," 1590, in blank 

verse i. 127 

Fandemoodtf John, the third writer of blank verse' in 

English i. 94 

spteimen from his ** Theatre, ftc 

of voluptuous WorUUngs," 1569 ib. 
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Vaughan, Sir W. his " Goldeii GroTe'* and « Golclen 

Fleece" ii. 317 

Vicar of Crmfdon^ ftory of, from Whetstone's <* English 

Mirror" ii. 34 

Vicars^ John, his translation of Virgil's £neid, 1632 ... i. 112 

■ lines by W. Sq. in its praise i. 11 3 

Ulyites Redux, a uhiversity play by Dr. Gager iL 356 

University Plays, escpenses of getting them up ii. 258 

Upstarts ccrisured in ** The Return of the Knight of 

the Post." 1606 L 22» 

Umrers^ Lodge's Alarum against ii. 223, 267 

practices of, displayed by T. Nash iu 269 

Walker^ Gilb. his tract against dice-play iL 209 

Waiter^ William, his version of Titus and Gisippus ii. 80 

Waltim^ Izaac, dedication of '* Amos and lAura," 1619, 

to ii. 110 

Warner, Will, his «' Albion's England" mentioned i. 265 

: his ** Albion's England" quoted i. 285 

his attack on the Puritans ii, 206 

Wariony Thomas, his History of English poetry i^ 1 7, 1 54, 3G4 

his mistake regarding E. Lewicke's 

Titus and Gisippus ii. 79 

his error in attributing '* the Mourn- 
ing Muse of Thestylis" to Spenser i. 113 

Watremant W. his *< Fardle of Fashions," 1555, quoted ii. 204, 

205 

Webbe, WiU. his *' Discourse of English Poesie," 1 586. . i. 64 

Waster, John, turned preacher late in life i. 260 

■ the fact proved from a comparison of his 

** Academiarum Examen," and ** Saints Guide," of 

1654, with some of his plays i. 261 

ITebster, William, his " Curan and Argentile," 1617 .. . i. 264 

extracts from it i. *266, 267, 268 

*« The Thracian Wonder," perhaps by 

him i. 268 

Whetstofie, George, observations on his el^iac poems ... i. 61 
;- his poem on the death of Sir P. Sidney i. 61 
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Whet^onet George, bis poem on the death of Sir P. Sidney, 

quotation from it i. 62 

— ^— — — — Spenser's ** Shepherd's Calendar*' 

attributed by him to Sir*P. Sidney i. 64, 67, 

his «• English Mirror/; 1586, quoted iL 32, 

33, 34, 35 
his '* Mirror for Magistrates of 



Gties," 1584, quoted ii. 37, 240, 241 

his ** Enemy of Unthriftiness," 



1 586, with a list of his productions ii. 38 

Winter** Tale, the compared with R. Greene's " Do- 

rastus and Fawnia" ' ii. 177 

ffither, George, his voluminousness as an author ii. 22 

his Satire to the King quoted ii 23 

Hugh Peters* jest concerning it 24 

his ** Abuses stript and whipt" quoted • .* ii. 22 

his praise of the poets of his time iL 48 



Wbman'i Prize, by Fletcher, female actor in iL 320 

fFood, Anthony, his account of Fitzgef&ey i. 18 

Wboiton, Edward, mentioned by Sidney in his " Apology 

of Poetry,** 595 ti. 107 

WbottoHt Sir Henry, Bastard*s epigram to il. 108 

Wordef Wynkyn de, his '* Book of Keruynge" il. 70 

Yorkshire Tragedy* probably by Tho. Nash i. 53 



THE END. 
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